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THE  NEW  GERMANIC  EMPIRE.* 

Tmc  present  age  has  been  singularly 
prolific  in  political  revolutions.  It  has 
been  the  lot  of  no  other  to  witness  the 
accretion  of  two  minor  States  into  exten¬ 
sive  kingdoms,  upon  the  downfall  of  an 
empire  which  for  centuries  had  treated 
them  as  rebellious  vassals.  One  of  these 
States,  which  now  speaks  to  Europe  in  the 
name  of  Germany,  and  which  certainly 
bids  fair  to  unite  the  whole  of  Germany 
under  her  sceptre,  was  unknown  at  the 
Heformation.  The  other,  which  now  di¬ 
rects  the  destinies  of  Italy,  was  unknown 
as  an  Italian  power  previous  to  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  It  is  remarkable  that 
these,  the  last  comers  into  the  group  of 
principalities,  of  which  they  formed  the 
least  promising  units,  should  have  finally 
absorbed  the  greater  portion  of  their 
neighbors,  within  the  limits  of  our  gen- 
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eration,  and  finally  laid  prostrate  their 
imperil  enemy,  who  had  so  often  cud¬ 
gelled  them  into  subjection.  There  is  a 
connection  between  these  two  States,  an 
!  identity  of  principle  and  a  uniformity  of 
I  action,  independent  of  the  similarity  of 
I  their  destinies  and  of  their  recent  alliance, 
which  may  throw  some  light  on  tlieir 
marvellous  success.  If  they  now  find 
themselves  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
races,  tlie  causes  which  have  led  their 
steps  from  the  cradle  of  barren  provinces 
to  the  summits  of  flourishing  empires 
have  not  been  divergent. 

The  Counts  of  Savoy,  like  those  of 
Ilohenzollem,  trace  back  their  lineage  to 
the  tributaries  of  King  Otho  and  Charle¬ 
magne.  For  a  long  period  they  main¬ 
tained  a  precarious  existence :  Prussia 
as  a  fief  of  Poland,  and  Savoy  as  a  satrap 
of  the  German  Emperor,  only  too  happy, 
under  the  shelter  of  such  powerful  pat¬ 
ronage,  to  escape  the  fangs  of  annihila¬ 
tion.  Both  States,  from  their  beginning, 
appear  to  have  acted  upon  the  principle 
of  clutching  land  wherever  they  could 
get  it,  seizing  little  parcels  of  territory 
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here  and  there,  and  leaving  it  for  time 
to  consolidate  the  fragments  thns  acquired 
into  one  compact  dominion.  If  tlie  in¬ 
tervening  proprietors  could  not  be  eject¬ 
ed  by  conquest,  they  were  cozened  by 
barter.  Those  whom  neither  the  sword 
nor  money  could  subdue  were  caught  in 
the  meshes  of  Venus.  The  value  of  lives 
was  calculated  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
modem  insurance  office,  and  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  a  young  scion  with  the  heir  ap¬ 
parent  of  the  property,  the  reversionary 
interest  of  the  coveted  prize  was  secured. 
By  adroit  tacti(»  of  this  sort,  as  well  as 
by  military  service,  the  Counts  of  Savoy 
extended  their  sway  from  Maurienne  to 
Susa  and  Montserrat,  and  from  Montser¬ 
rat  to  Turin.  An  intrenched  portion 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Alps,  led 
almost  by  a  natural  consequence  to  a 
position  equally  fortified  with  castles  on 
the  south ;  and  the  command  of  the 
mountain  passes  soon  resulted  in  en¬ 
croachment  on  the  plain.  By  similar 
strategy  the  Counts  of  Hohenzollem, 
from  the  swamps  of  Brandenburg,  hard¬ 
ly  bigger  than  an  English  county,  dotted 
the  western  and  northern  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many  with  demesnes,  which  served 
rather  to  map  out  the  frontiers  of  their 
pros}>ective  kingdom  than  as  vital  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  corporate  body. 

■  The  Jiilich  and  Clevcs  Duchies  were 
leagues  away  from  Brandenburg,  as 
Brandenburg  was  from  Stettin,  and 
neither  of  these  had  any  topographical 
connection  with  E-ast  Prussia.  Yet  at 
each  European  treaty  both  Prassia  and 
Sardinia  came  in  for  some  make-weight, 
which  served  to  round  off  their  domin¬ 
ions,  till  both  were  allowed,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  eighteenth  century — 
Prussia  by  direct  stipulation  with  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  Sardinia  by 
consent  of  the  great  powers — to  assume 
the  state  and  dignity  of  royal  kingdoms. 
This  was  the  great  turning  point  in  their  j 
respective  destinies.  The  sword  of  Fred-  j 
eric,  by  adding  Silesia  to  Brandenburg, 
and  filling  up  the  gap  between  East  and 
Central  Pnissia  with  Posen,  lifted  Prassia 
fiom  the  humble  condition  of  a  feuda¬ 
tory  into  that  of  a  rival  of  the  House  of 
Austrix  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  by 
adding  Genoa  to  the  dominions  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  enabled  her  to  pursue  in  Italy  a 
line  of  her  own,  free  from  the  tutelage 


of  the  same  imperial  house.  In  the  rest 
of  the  rSle  there  is  a  perfect  identity  of 
means,  as  well  as  of  ends.  Austria,  with 
all  the  obstinacy  of  the  Hapsburgs,  hug¬ 
ged  to  the  last  the  old  prindples  of  an 
effete  feudatory  government  Her  two 
young  rivals  adopted  every  principle 
which  modern  reason  and  experience 
prove  to  be  essential  to  political  progress. 
Prussia,  by  beooming  the  arbiter  of  the 
commercial,  paved  her  way  to  become 
the  arbiter  of  the  political  destinies  of 
Gennany.  Sardinia,  also  by  commercial 
reforms,  taught  Italy  to  inaugurate  the 
reconstruction  of  her  old  constitutions. 
Both  states,  by  an  enlightened  system  of 
national  education,  by  commercial  codes 
based  upon  strict  reciprocity,  by  repio- 
sentative  institutions,  and  by  the  widest 
religious  freedom,  appeared  in  startling 
advantage  by  the  side  of  surrounding 
despotisms.  The  contrast  was  one  of  light 
and  darkness,  of  science  and  ignorance, 
of  integrity  and  corraption,  of  moilern 
improvement  and  blind  retrogression. 
The  ill-governed  w’ere  naturally  taught 
to  look  up  to  incorjx>ration  with  the 
well-governed  people  as  their  only  chance 
of  escape  from  political  servitude.  The 
first  opportunity  for  political  stratagem 
which  presented  itself  to  Cavour  dis¬ 
solved,  as  if  by  the  stroke  of  enchant¬ 
ment,  the  effete  governments  of  Italy, 
and  led  to  the  incorporation  with  his 
government  of  three  fourths  of  the  Pen- 
insulx  The  first  opportunity  for  politi¬ 
cal  stratagem  which  presented  itself  to 
Bismarck  has  enabled  him  to  repeat  the 
same  process  in  Germany. 

But  though  there  are  many  remarkable 
points  of  similarity  between  the  foilunes 
of  Prussia  and  Italy,  these  are  not  unac¬ 
companied  w’ith  differences  u'hich  may 
serve  to  explain  the  political  situation. 
The  princes  of  Sardinia  have  generally 
proved  faithful  to  the  code  of  honor. 
Their  history  is  stained  with  fewer  crimes 
than  that  of  any  other  in  the  annals  of 
Europe.  They  have  been  guilty  of 
neither  spoliation  nor  treachery.  In- 
'  deed,  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  regardless 
of  their  political  interests,  they  have  gen¬ 
erally  sided  with  Austria,  to  whom  their 
fealty  was  pledged  against  France.  Prus¬ 
sia  contrariwise  has  been  guided  in  her 
I  alliances  by  no  principle  but  tliat  of  sel- 
I  fish  expediency,  changing  sides  in  every 
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quarrel  she  has  espoused  with  the  same 
lacility  as  if  the  belligerents  were  only 
jnrtners  in  a  dance.  We  do  not  know 
that  Sardinia,  even  in  her  early  course, 
ever  annexed  a  town  without  the  consent 
of  the  inhabitants.  But  Prussia  has  ruth¬ 
lessly  kidnapped  the  places  she  could  not 
obtain  by  fair  nie.anB,  turning  the  same 
deaf  ear  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  an¬ 
nexed  state  as  she  did  to  the  tall  recruits 
whom  she  used  to  kidnap  for  her  army. 
There  is  no  principle  of  international  law 
upon  which  she  has  not  trampled,  no  act 
of  robbery  or  perfidy  which  she  has  hesi- 
tJited  at  perpetrating  to  accomplish  her 
objects.  She  first  suggested,  and  was 
the  most  unscrupulous  agent  in  carrying 
out  the  partition  of  Poland.  The  very 
fief  from  which  she  derives  her  name  was 
obtained  by  ejecting  the  knights,  whose 
vested  interests  she,  as  the  chief  of  their 
body,  had  undertaken  by  the  most  sol¬ 
emn  obligations  of  guardianship  to  de¬ 
fend.  Two  of  the  most  important  limbs 
of  the  empire,  Posen  and  Silesia,  were 
seized  by  acts  of  buccaneering  unsurj)a8S- 
ed  in  the  history  of  nations.  While,  as  a 
member  of  the  third  coalition,  receiving 
money  from  Great  Britain  to  equip, and 
dispatch  ninety  thousand  troops  to  Aus- 
teriitz,  she  entered  into  a  stipulation  with 
Napoleon,  by  which  she  was  allowed  to 
annex  the  Biitish  Hanoverian  dominions 
as  the  price  of  her  abstention  from  tho 
conflict.  When  Napoleon  entered  on 
his  Russian  campaign,  Prussia  bound 
herself  by  solemn  compact  to  guard  his 
rear  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  with  a 
force  of  Unity  thousand  men.  She  ful¬ 
filled  her  engagement  by  turning  against 
his  ontfrozen  army  tho  very  bayonets  he 
relied  upon  for  its  defence.  Her  last 
raid  against  Schleswig-Holstein  is  of  a 
piece  with  her  previous  history.  She 
took  upon  herself,  as  agent  of  Uie 
Germanic  Confedenation,  to  claim  these 
Duchies  as  members  of  the  Bund.  Hav¬ 
ing,  with  the  assistance  of  Austria,  seized 
the  spoil,  she  quietly  appropriated  it  to 
herself,  kicked  Austria  out,  and  hurled 
the  Confederation  into  the  dust. 

This  unconquerable  craving  for  expan¬ 
sion  and  remarkable  tenacity  of  grip, 
which  have  characterized  the  House  of 
Hohenzollem  from  its  earliest  years, 
have  been  accompanied  with  a  character¬ 
istic  which  might  redeem  worse  faults 


than  rapacity,  and  certainly  presents 
Prussia  m  favorable  contrast  with  Sar¬ 
dinia  and  surrounding  nations.  She  has 
loaded  her  subjects  with  no  debt  worth 
mentioning,  but  has  carried  out  a  rigid 
economy  m  every  department  of  the 
State.  The  kings  and  electors  of  Prus¬ 
sia  have  been  the  most  parsimonious 
princes  who  ever  occupied  a  throne, 
^ey  have  reduced  their  household  ex¬ 
penditure  to  the  lowest  possible  limit, 
not  simply  to  hoard  up  wealth  for  their 
successors,  but  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
the  state,  and  to  provide  the  country  with 
an  eflicient  administrative  system,  and 
with  a  strong  arm  of  defence.  The 
princes  of  Prussia  have  been  known  to 
melt  down  their  plate,  to  sleep  on  camp 
beds,  to  dress  in  frieze,  to  live  on  peas¬ 
ants’  fare,  with  a  view  to  keep  the  na¬ 
tional  expenditure  within  the  limits  of 
the  yearly  receipts.  The  economy  they 
practiced  themselves,  they  forced  upon 
every  officer  in  the  public  service.  It  is 
amusing  to  hear  Voltaire  describe  his 
disappointment  on  his  first  interview  with 
Frederic,  when  he  found  that  prince  in  a 
bare  room,  with  his  bed  in  one  corner, 
and  a  naked  table,  lighted  with  a  single 
taper,  in  the  other,  when  he  expected, 
Frenchman-like,  to  see  him  surrounded 
with  gilt  trappings  and  upholstery  mag¬ 
nificence  of  every  kind.  Ilis  father  sold 
his  jewels,  sent  his  spoons  to  the  mint, 
abolished  the  expense  of  court  ceremoni- 
al.s,  and  even  forewent  the  use  of  peruke 
maker  and  of  tailors,  in  order  to  establish 
a  breeding  seminary  for  the  array,  which 
the  son  turned  to  such  notable  account. 
The  frugal  habits  Prussia  observed  in  her 
impoverished  state  she  has  not  lost  sight 
of  in  her  prosperous  years.  Even  yet 
the  Finance  Committee  of  Prussia  ex¬ 
hibits  yearly  the  cleanest  balance  sheet 
in  Europe.  The  country,  considering  its 
extent,  is  the  lightest  taxed  and  the 
cheapest  to  live  in  in  the  world.  While 
other  nations  have  contracted  large  debts 
in  time  of  peace,  she  has  made  her  yearly 
resources  provide  for  her  yearly  exi¬ 
gencies  in  times  of  war.  After  the  re¬ 
cent  conflict,  she  quartered  her  troops 
for  weeks  upon  her  prostrate  opponents, 
besides  mulcting  them  in  heavy  expenses, 
by  which,  if  she  collects  the  proceeds, 
the  late  campaign,  instead  of  imposing  a 
loss,  will  confer  au  actual  gain  upon  her 
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treasury.  The  States  she  has  incorpo¬ 
rated  have  always  been  made  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  being  annexed,  and  for 
the  expense  which  that  operation  has 
entailed.  By  refusing  to  anticipate  her 
revenues,  and  to  entangle  herself  in  ex¬ 
pensive  loans,  she  has  been  enabled  to 
keep  her  metallic  far  ahead  of  her  j)aper 
currency.  It  is  this  regard  for  her  finan¬ 
cial  soundness  which  has  made  Prussia 
the  most  hopeful  country  in  Europe. 
For  her  trifle  of  twenty  millions  of  debt 
she  has  provided  a  sinking  fund,  which 
j)romises  to  rid  the  nation  of  it  in  twelve 
years ;  while  Austria  and  Italy,  stagger¬ 
ing  under  the  load  of  immense  debts, 
have  no  escajie  from  financial  beggary, 
except  by  heavy  national  taxation.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  Prussian  people 
find  themselves  in  possession  of  empire 
without  the  pecuniary  exigencies  and  the 
burdensome  debts  which  are  generally 
the  price  at  which  empire  has  been  pur¬ 
chased.  They  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
of  a  great  nation  along  with  the  sociiU 
ease  and  freedom  from  grinding  tax¬ 
ation  which  have  been  hitherto  the  ex- 
-  elusive  privilege  of  a  small  nation.  If, 
therefore,  Prussia  has  evinced  a  riotous 
j»redilection  for  absorbing  surrounding 
principalities,  it  has  not  been  without 
jmtting  in  the  most  incontestable  creden¬ 
tials  for  governing  them  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  If  she  has  forced  her  rule  upon  , 
others  it  has  been  more  to  the  advantage 
of  the  governed  than  of  the  administra-  J 
tors.  The  latter  have  hail  more  work ' 
without  increased  pay.  The  States  vio¬ 
lently  incorjKirated,  like  the  Sabine  w'ora-  j 
cn,  may  have  screamed  out  at  first,  > 
but  their  subsequent  contentment  only 
shows  that  they  have  no  other  wish  than 
to  live  upon  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy 
with  their  violators. 

It  is  this  absorption  of  the  personal  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  in  that 
of  the  State  w’hich  gives  to  that  country 
a  jieculiar  freedom,  unrestricted  in  its 
social  and  religious  elements,  and  yet 
modified  by  that  p.arental  care  which  the 
Government,  as  the  father  of  the  State, 
thinks  it  ought  to  exercise  over  every 
subject  Italy,  with  all  its  freedom,  has 
a  state  religion  which  as  the  guardian  of 
national  morality  it  is  pledged  to  support 
’  I’russia  has  none.  She  cares  no  more 
about  a  man's  religion  than  about  the 


color  of  his  coat  Every  religious  de¬ 
nomination  has  a  clear  stage  and  no  favor. 
Even  a  Jew  may  guide  her  Parliament, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  may  mount  her 
throne.  Yet  her  princes  have  had  no  no¬ 
tion  of  subjecting  themselves  to  inconven¬ 
iences  on  account  of  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  without  making  their  subjects  do  so 
likewise.  If  they  have  disciplined  them¬ 
selves,  they  have  also  insisted  upon  dis¬ 
ciplining  their  people.  The  State  is, 
therefore,  as  a  coj-porate  entity,  intruded 
u{>on  every  sul  ject’s  attention  at  the  crit¬ 
ical  stages  of  his  life,  exacting  from  him 
I  certain  duties,  and  comjKdling  his  olxdi- 
ence  thereto.  Prussia  claims  twelve  years 
;  of  the  life  of  every  one  of  her  male  sub¬ 
jects,  for  moulding  his  mind  and  drilling 
his  body.  As  soon  as  a  child  of  either  sex 
arrives  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  to  school 
it  must  go,  and  be  initiated  there  for 
seven  years  more,  not  merely  in  reading 
and  writing,  but  in  the  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mechanics,  in  the  handling  of 
tools,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  which  exists  lietween  its  own  body 
and  the  surrounding  universe.  At 
twenty-one  the  State  interferes  again. 
Every  male  adult  must  be  initiated  for 
three  years  into  the  functions  of  a  com¬ 
mon  soldier.  Even  the  princes  of  the 
blood  are  not  exempt  from  the  general 
law.  To  the  exigency  of  this  service 
every  domestic  tie,  private  compact,  pro¬ 
fessional  engagement,  must  .adapt  itself. 
The  State  will  insist  upon  three  years  of 
every  subject’s  life  being  s<aci'ific^  to  it¬ 
self,  on  the  threshold  of  manhood.  Having 
then  fixed  her  mark  upon  him,  she  retains 
him  in  her  service  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
In  two  yeai's  afterwards  he  is  drafted 
into  the  reserve  force,  which,  however, 
le.ave8  him  ample  space  to  follow  his  oc¬ 
cupations  as  a  private  citizen.  He  is  then 
I  held  to  the  State  by  looser  ties,  as  a  part 
of  the  landwehr  (militia),  though  still  lia- 
;  ble  to  be  called  upon  for  active  service  in 
'  cases  of  emergency.  Having  pa-ssed 
!  through  the  first  ban  of  the  militia  at 
'  thirty-one,  he  becomes  a  member  of  the 
!  second,  which  though  entailing  the  same 
I  duties,  h.as  less  chance  of  having  its  ser- 
I  vices  called  into  active  requisition.  He 
j  finally  passes  into  the  landsturm,  as  a 
member  of  which  he  alw.ay8  continues 
liable  to  be  called  out  for  garrison  duly 
I  whenever  the  State  requu-es  his  services- 
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By  this  connection  with  her  main  army 
ami  its  reserves,  the  State  is  enabled  at 
a  moment’s  notice  to  convert  her  popu¬ 
lation  into  a  vast  camp,  in  which  every 
man’s  strength  is  utilized  to  the  utmost, 
and  each  performs  the  service  most  fitted 
for  his  season  of  life.  Her  military  force 
has  the  flexibility  of  a  lady’s  fan  combined 
with  the  properties  of  the  King  of  Lydia’s 
ring.  Fold  it  up  and  the  amiy  is  lost  in 
the  population,  extend  it  and  the  jropula- 
tion  disappears  behind  the  army. 

Perhaps  in  no  country  in  the  world 
has  the  blending  of  the  military  with  the 
commercial  element,  of  the  paternal  form 
of  government  with  the  largest  amount  of 
social  freedom  been  so  felicitously  realized. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  paternal 
government  does  not  take  care  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  for  himself,  but  for  the  State. 
His  liberty  is  interfered  with  only  so  far 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
perform  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  so¬ 
ciety.  The  soldier  is  never  allowed  for  a 
moment  to  forget  that  he  is  a  citizen  or 
tlie  citizen  that  he  is  a  soldier.  Even  in 
time  of  peace  the  anny  is  employed  upon 
public  works.  It  may  seem  a  great  hard- 
ship  for  a  man  to  be  tom  from  the  bosom 
of  his  family  and  made  to  shoulder  a  mus¬ 
ket,  but  the  training  thus  received  is  only 
a  further  extension  of  schooling.  He 
learns  sword  exercise,  and  acquires  meth¬ 
odized  habits.  Ho  accustoms  his  body 
to  hardships.  He  goes  through  all  sorts 
of  gymnastics.  We  are  not,  therefore, 
quite  sure  that,  apart  from  its  military 
purposes,  it  may  not  be  the  very  best 
preparation  which  a  nation  can  receive 
for  the  duties  of  manhood.  At  all  events 
the  Prussian  drill  hystem,  combined  with 
the  Prussian  school  system,  is  the  readiest 
means  of  approach  yet  devised  to  the  re¬ 
alization  of  the  sound  heathen  maxim, 
“  Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano.”  What  is 
best  for  the  individual  is  undoubtedly 
best  for  the  community.  People  who 
have  this  discipline  hanging  over  them 
are  not  disposed  to  indulge  in  premature 
marriages.  The  sexes  do  not  join  in 
I’russia  until  they  are  able  to  procreate 
a  robust  ofispring.  If  the  Prussian  sol¬ 
diery  handle  their  gun  better,  and  are 
readier  at  their  lance  than  any  other,  it  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  their  railitaiy 
training,  acting  upon  tlie  strongest  con¬ 
stitutions  in  Europe. 


It  is  singular  that  this  flexible  system 
of  military  organization  should  have  been 
the  resnlt,  not  of  reason  selecting  the 
best  of  many  elaborately  devised  theories, 
but  of  iron  necessity.  The  armies  which 
the  great  Frederic  led  to  battle  were 
composed  mostly  of  foreigners  officered 
by  the  native  nobility.  Instead  of  the 
soldier  and  the  citizen  being  combined  in 
the  same  person,  there  was  a  wall  of  sep¬ 
aration  between  them.  The  army  was 
a  separate  caste  from  the  population,  and 
consumed  four  fifths  of  the  revenues  of  the 
State.  A  ma.ster  mind  like  Frederic’s, 
who  could  infuse  life  into  anything,  got 
what  he  w'anted  out  of  so  cumbrous  an 
instrument,  but  the  whole  thing  fell  to 
pieces  when  brought  into  collision  with  a 
nation  of  soldiers.  The  battle  of  Jena 
show’ed  Prussia  that  she  was  lavishing 
her  resources  upon  a  delusion,  and  de¬ 
ending  for  her  military  strength  upon  a 
roken  reed.  At  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  she 
was  stripped  of  one  half  of  her  dominions 
and  obliged  to  submit  to  the  condition  of 
not  keeping  a  numerical  force  on  foot 
greater  than  seventy  thousand  men.  But 
that  which  Napoleon  thought  would  de¬ 
prive  the  Pinissian  Eagle  of  its  talons,  in 
reality  proved  to  be  the  multiplying  of 
those  talons  a  hundredfold,  and  the  en¬ 
dowing  of  each  with  renovated  strength. 
Steinborst,  the  war  minister,  while  keep¬ 
ing  down  the  standing  army  to  the  pre¬ 
scribed  amount,  by  enlisting  recruits  for 
a  short  term  of  service,  and  afterwards 
drafting  them  into  the  militia,  soon  passed 
three  fourths  of  the  adult  population  of 
Prussia  through  Hs  ranks.  Martial  ex¬ 
ercises,  systematically  repeated,  made  the 
citizen  an  adept  in  the  functions  of  a  sol¬ 
dier  long  after  his  discharge  from  the  ex¬ 
clusive  duties  of  the  profession.  The 
Prussian  army  resembled  a  little  lake, 
constantly  receiving  and  disemboguing  its 
waters,  yet  liable  at  any  moment  to  have 
its  limits  swelled  out  into  an  immense 
sea,  by  its  discharged  cureents  being 
flung  back  into  its  basin.  The  first 
mighty  gathering  took  place  in  the 
campaign  which  ended  in  the  field  of 
Leipsia  The  little  force  of  forty  thou¬ 
sand  men,  in  the  course  of  a  single  night 
extended  itself  into  one  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men.  Napoleon 
was  not  more  surprised  at  the  suddenness 
of  this  apparition  than  Fitz  James,  when 
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the  warriors  of  Rhoderic  Dhu,  emcrpfinjr  in  the  world.  Still  further  to  protect  the 
at  his  shrill  whistle  from  the  ferns  of  interests  of  the  weaker  States,  Austria 
Renledi,  converted  a  slope  of  mountmn  interlaced  tliem  in  one  confederation,  in 
heather  into  a  camp  of  bristling  steel,  which  she  assigned  Russia  a  place  infe- 
The  army  at  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo  rior  only  to  herself.  Prussia,  therefore, 
proved  itself  quite  equal  to  the  results  ex-  was  bound  by  double  trammels.  She 
pected  from  it  In  those  bloody  conflicts,  could  not  gain  a  single  inch  of  territory 
Prussia  was,  after  Great  Britain,  the  without  arraying  against  herself  not  only 
principal  agent  in  releasing  £uro}>e  from  the  forces  of  Austria,  but  those  of  the  en- 
the  thraldom  of  France.  tire  Bund.  But  expansion  was  a  neces- 

When  Prussia  took  her  seat  at  the  sity  of  her  existence.  The  parts  of  which 
Councils  of  Vienna,  her  tenitories  were  j  the  I’russian  monarchy  was  composed 
in  tlie  condition  of  a  man  whose  right  were  continally  gravitating  towards  each 
arm  is  separated  from  his  body,  and  j  other.  The  gigantic  obstacles  which  op- 
w'hose  legs  appear  to  belong  to  other  posed  their  union,  when  the  time  came 
bodies  we<lged  between  them.  Hanover  were  as  suddenly  pushed  aside  as  a  mass 
still  erected  a  barrier  between  the  West-  of  rock  iq (heaved  by  a  piece  of  water 
phalian  Duchies  and  the  main  body  on  the  seeking  to  And  its  own  level, 
north.  On  the  south,  a  knot  of  minor  Prussia,  in  her  time,  had  experienced 
principalities  intercepted  all  communica-  enough  of  confederations.  She  could 
tion  between  tlie  eastern  and  w'estern  not  form  any  for  herself,  and  w'as  per- 
provinces  of  the  kingdom.  Prussia  now  re-  petually  exclude<l  from  otiiers,  or  adinit- 
quired  not  only  that  her  former  territories  ted  only  on  condition  of  playing  a  very 
should  be  restored  to  her,  but  that  some  of  inferior  part  In  the  old  Bund  of  tlie 
these  minor  principalities  should  cease  to  Empire  she  was  almost  lost,  as  a  unit 
exist  True  to  the  grasping  instinct  of  among  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  prin- 
her  dynasty,  she  demanded  not  only  tlie  cipalities,  bound  by  ties  of  homage  and 
incorporation  of  the  whole  of  Saxony  and  military  wardenship  to  the  imperial  house 
the  entire  country  between  the  Weser  she  has  now  laid  prostrate  at  her  feet, 
and  the  Elbe,  but  that  the  electorates  of ;  When  Napoleon  broke  up  the  old  Bund 
Nassau  and  Mayence  should  be  annexed  j  and  constructed  the  lihenish  Confedera- 
to  her  dominions.  Ilancver,  doubtless,  I  tion  out  of  its  fragments,  Prussia  found 
would  have  been  in  the  coveted  list,  had  herself  rigorously  excluded  from  the  al- 
not  Hanover  at  that  time  been  an  appan- '  fiance.  The  territories  of  which  she  had 
age  of  his  British  Majesty.  These  de- '  been  stripped  had  gone  to  swell  the  es- 
mands  Austria  resisted.  Her  chief  had  |  tates  of  petty  principalities  which  yester- 
already  jiarted  at  Presburg  with  the  im-  |  day  had  been  content  to  lick  her  feet,  but 
perial  mantle,  as  Emperor  of  Germany,  by  !  which  now, through  the  indulgence  of  their 
right  of  which  she  claimed  the  fealty  of  conqueror,  aflect^  airs  of  magniloquence 
the  Prussian  princes  as  possessors  of  the  and  grandeur  even  superior  to  herself, 
fief  of  Brandenburg,  and  no  superiority '  She  had  previously  struck  the  patriotic 
now  was  left  to  her,  except  such  as  ac-  note,  seeking  to  j>atch  up  another  con- 
crued  from  the  dislocated  state  of  her  federation  upon  the  basis  of  the  exclu- 
rivals  and  the  compact  strength  of  her :  sion  of  the  foreigner,  of  which  she  was 
own  possessions.  If  Prussia,  tlierefore, ;  to  be  the  head :  but  none  could  be  found 
was  to  be  aggrandized,  it  must  not  be  to  commit  themselves  with  an  erratic  but 
in  the  way  of  consolidation.  She  got  aspiring  State,  w’hich  left  them  no  oj)tion 
a  piece  of  Franconia  here,  and  a  bit  of  but  being  swallowed  up  by  their  protec- 
Saxony  there,  and  from  France  the  left  tor,  or  crushed  to  the  dust  by  the  over¬ 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  return  forgiving  up  '  whelming  weight  of  Napoleon.  The  sub- 
a  slice  of  Poland  to  the  new  province  of  stilution  of  the  Germanic  Confederation 
W arsaw — ample  indemnities  for  disgorg-  j  for  thatof  the  Rhine  did  not  much  improve 
ing  a  part  of  what  she  had  acquired  by  ■  her  prospects  in  this  direction,  as  she 
robbery  and  spoliation,  but  still  leaving  I  found  herself  shackled  with  treaties  and 
her  territories  a  more  curious  assortment ;  conventions  which  left  her  no  jiossible 
of  odd  and  dislocated  parts  than  the  i  outlet  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  desti- 
most  broken  piece  of  tesselated  pavement  j  nies,  except  by  revolution.  It,  however. 
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kept  alive  the  feeling  of  “  Germany  for  i 
the  Germans,”  which  she  so  vainly  at-  ! 
tempted  to  arouse  for  her  own  par|>ose8 
in  1806,  and  which,  as  the  State  contain¬ 
ing  most  German  souls,  invested  her  pre¬ 
tensions  with  an  ^  of  reasonableness 
before  the  world.  Besides,  the  confedera¬ 
tion  which  Metternich  constructed  was 
a  military  confederation,  based  upon  rear¬ 
ing  an  insurmountable  barrier  against 
the  inroad  of  the  Frank,  rather  than  a 
confederation  determining  the  external 
relationship  between  the  StaU‘S  them¬ 
selves.  Such  an  omission  could  not  es¬ 
cape  the  notice  of  so  astute  a  power  as 
Prussia.  She  determined  to  supplement 
the  confederation  of  Metternich  with  a 
confederation  of  her  own.  If  Austria 
was  at  tlte  head  of  the  military,  she  re¬ 
solved  to  place  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
social  and  commercial  organization  of 
Germany. 

Although  the  greatest  necessity  for  a 
commercial  league  existed  between  the 
different  States  of  the  Confederation,  the 
tusk  was  one  by  no  means  easy  of  ac¬ 
complishment  The  jealousy  with  which 
the  minor  States  regarded  Prussia  in¬ 
duced  them  to  repudiate  her  supremacy 
in  everything.  But  by  patience  and  strat¬ 
agem  Prussia  overcame  all  obstacles.  It 
was  not  until  1825  that  she  could  pre¬ 
vail  on  Hesse  Darmstadt  to  adopt  her 
scheme.  It  took  seven  years  more  to  in¬ 
duce  Bavaria  and  W urtemberg  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  Darmstadt,  and  then,  not 
until  she  had  removed  from  the  cabinet 
of  Munich  her  keen -sighted  opponent 
Count  Annansperg  ;  Saxony,  alter  some 
hesitation,  and  then  Baden,  joined  the 
league.  Frankfort  was  compelled  to  ac¬ 
cede  by  the  sujierior  strength  of  her  an¬ 
tagonist.  But  llanover,  Brunswick,  Hes¬ 
se  Cassel,  and  Oldenburg  stood  out  to 
tlie  last.  They  got  up  a  league  of  their 
own,  evidently  suspecting,  with  Count 
Armansperg,  that  Prussia  had  some  po¬ 
litical  motive  in  imposing  her  tariff  up¬ 
on  the  whole  of  Germany.  But  Prussia 
could  wait  As  Hanover  was  connected 
with  England,  she  first  endeavored  to 
detach  that  kingdom  from  its  allies ;  but 
only  succeeded  witli  Hesse  Cassel,  which 
violated  the  ]>act  it  had  formed,  and  joined 
the  Prussian  union.  By  these  isolated 
efforts,  pertinaciously  pursued,  Prussia, 
in  1859,  became  the  arbiter  of  the  na¬ 


tional  resources  of  the  vast  territory 
which  extends  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  Alps.  She  dictated  the  law  in  all 
essential  points,  and  moulded  the  com¬ 
mercial  institutions  of  four  kingdoms, 
one  electorate,  three  grand  dukedoms, 
and  more  than  twenty  smaller  principali¬ 
ties.  This  was  not  merely  a  shadow  of 
the  political  supremacy  to  which  she  was 
aspiring,  but  a  very  large  instalment  of 
it.  It  was  a  gigantic  stride  in  the  path 
which  the  Princes  of  Hohenzollem  Imd 
early  struck  out  for  themselves,  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  increase  of  their  own  power  pro¬ 
portionate  with  the  advantages  conferred 
upon  those  whom  they  had  induced  or 
compelled  to  submit  to  it.  Formerly,  a 
bale  of  goods  could  hardly  traverse  two 
hundred  miles  of  German  territory  with¬ 
out  being  stopped  at  some  half  dozen 
different  custom-houses  b^  legalized  ban¬ 
dits,  who  came  forth  to  nfle  its  contents, 
and  mulct  the  owner  in  harassing  im¬ 
posts.  But  now,  goods  could  bo  sent 
from  Lake  Constance  to  the  banks  of  the 
Niemen  without  stopping  once  in  their 
route,  or  being  subject  to  any  but  one 
uniform  toll  for  the  entire  transit 

The  consequence  was  as  rapid  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  industrial  wealth  of  the 
members  of  the  union  as  took  place  in 
this  country  when  steam  engines  sup¬ 
plied  the  place  of  hand  labor  or  mail 
coaches.  But  we  do  not  believe  that 
Prussia  would  have  cared  a  straw  about 
one  bale  the  more  or  one  freight  the 
less  of  cotton  or  isinglass,  or  drysaltery, 
poured  into  the  German  States,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  political  power  masked 
behind  it.  She  had  no  inducement  to 
swell  the  coffers  of  her  neighbors,  except 
to  captivate  their  people.  By  stimulating 
the  productive  energies  of  eight  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fitty-four  German  square 
miles  of  territory,  she  taught  the  twenty- 
seven  millions  and  a  quarter  of  their  in¬ 
habitants  to  regard  her  as  the  creator  of 
their  material  prosperity,  and  to  look  to 
the  reservoirs  from  which  their  wealth 
flowed  as  situate  at  Berlin.  Nor  were 
their  princes  unfettered  by  the  union. 
Pi'ussia,  by  making  them  feel  that  their 
continuance  in  the  Zollverein  depended 
on  her  option,  could  command  their  votes 
in  the  Diet,  under  the  thumbscrew  of 
diminishing  their  material  wealth. 

There  was,  however,  one  little  differ- 
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ence  between  the  groat  confederation  or¬ 
ganized  at  Vienna,  and  its  supplement 
organized  at  Berlin.  While  Prussia  was 
included  in  the  one,  Austria  was  shut  out  I 
from  the  other.  Indeed,  the  feeling  of 
Germany  for  the  Germans,  which  the 
establishment  of  the  Zollverein  had  in¬ 
tensified  BO  much,  was  hardly  one  in 
which  her  great  southern  rival  could  par¬ 
ticipate  ;  keeping  Italy  dismembered  in 
order  to  add  a  limb  of  the  Peninsula  to 
the  motley  group  of  Czechs,  Hungarians, 
lstri.an8,  Dalmatians,  Illyrians  and  Styr- 
ians,  over  whom  she  ruled,  and  linking 
the  destinies  of  some  eight  millions  of 
Germans  to  this  piebald  assemblage  of 
nations,  Austria  could  hard';’^  throw  in 
her  lot  with  any  national  party  without 
spreading  disaffection  to  her  rule.  In 
fact,  it  was  putting  a  light  to  the  very 
explosive  materials  on  which  that  nile 
was  erected.  By  this  engine  Prussia 
held  Austria  at  an  immense  disadvan¬ 
tage,  and  she  never  failed  1  use  it  when 
she  meant  her  rival  any  mischief.  For, 
if  Prussia  raised  the  national  cry,  Aus¬ 
tria  could  not  stand  aloof,  nor  pretend  to 
be  indifferent  to  its  meaning.  She  was 
obliged  to  bid  against  Prussia  for  the 
leadership  of  Germany,  and  play  and  co¬ 
quet  with  an  instrument  which  tlireaten- 
ed  her  with  death.  When  Prussia  raised 
the  cry,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century,  tlie  feeling  was  too  weak,  and 
the  Gallic  power  in  Germany  too  strong  ' 
for  it  to  be  turned  to  account  by  either 
party.  When  she  raised  the  cry  in  1813, 
Austria,  in  consequence  of  the  sacrifices 
she  had  made,  was  allowed  to  embody 
the  feeling  in  a  permanent  organization 
and  place  herself  at  the  head  of  it  When 
the  cry  was  next  raised  in  1848,  Prussia 
had  taken  steps  that  no  one  should  reap 
the  fruits  of  her  own  shouting  but  her- 
selfl  For  it  fell  upon  the  ears  of  a  popu¬ 
lation,  whom,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  she  had  taught,  not  only  to  col¬ 
lect  the  material  Ihiits  of  union  without 
the  assistance  of  Austria,  but  to  look 
upon  her  as  the  great  obstacle  which  im- 
{»eded  their  full  realization.  The  sound 
also  came  thundering  across  the  Alps  of  | 
“  Italy  for  the  Italians,”  with  which  the 
existence  of  Austria  was  regarded  as 
equally  incompatible.  Here  were  ■  two 
countries  in  tear  of  eac*h  other,  whose 
establishment  was  based  upon  the  anni¬ 


hilation  of  a  common  enemy.  But  the 
movement  Mas  associated  with  a  wild 
spirit  of  democracy,  which  struck  at  the 
conservative  basis  of  her  institutions,  and 
I’russia  did  not  care  about  being  carried 
to  the  summit  of  her.wishes  by  an  agita¬ 
tion  which  threatened  to  undermine  the 
foundations  of  her  monarchy.  The  fact 
is,  Prussia  found  that  in  the  phantom  of 
n.ational  unity,  she  had  rai8e<l  another 
Frankenstein  which  threatened  to  make 
short  work  of  the  author  of  its  own  ex- 
j  istence.  Had  her  councils  been  guided 
I  by  a  l>old  minister,  Pniasia  might  have 
reaixjd  the  advatitages  which  she  has 
at  present  obtained,  and  helped  to  com¬ 
plete  the  edifice  of  Italian  liberty  with¬ 
out  French  interference.  But,  scared  by 
the  bold  attitude  of  German  democracy, 
she  contented  herself  with  j>etting  the 
Unitarian  movement  by  invading  the 
Elbe  Duchies,  thinking  her  great  rival 
sufficiently  damaged  by  having  to  call  in 
Russia  for  the  suppression  of  tlie  popular 
party  both  in  Hungary  and  Italy.  The 
odium  Austria  thus  acquired  made  her 
anxious  to  regain  lost  ground  by  flinging 
herself  unreservedly  into  the  agitation 
for  German  unity,  and  which  the  failures 
of  1848  rather  smothered  than  subdueil. 
By  prolonging  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
dispute,  to  which  Prussia  had  given  such 
prominence,  with  that  view,  Austria  was 
in  the  condition  of  the  bird  who  hugs  to 
its  own  destruction  the  shaft  which  the 
artful  fowler  has  winged  with  a  feather 
from  its  own  breast 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  about 
the  Elbe  Duchies,  I’russia,  from  the  lime 
the  quarrel  broke  out,  had  clearly  made 
up  her  mind.  The  end  was,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  ancestral  rapacity  of  her 
power,  to  pocket  these  duchies  for  her¬ 
self,  and  to  stimulate  the  old  cry  of  Ger¬ 
many  for  the  Germans  for  that  purpose. 
The  troops  she  had  marched  into  Stthles- 
wig  on  the  first  opportunity  in  1848,  were 
withdrawn  only  in  obedience  to  Russia. 
Nor  did  she  retire  M’ithout  leaving  be¬ 
hind  her  in  the  heart  of  the  territory 
secret  committees  of  insurrection,  and  all 
the  organized  machinery  of  revolt  which 
she  afterwards  fed  with  men  and  am¬ 
munition  from  Berlin.  When  the  Great 
Powers  in  Ix)ndon  thought  they  had  set¬ 
tled  the  dispTite,  and  decreed  the  terms 
which  should  piu  the  duchies  to  Deu- 
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mark  on  the  accession  of  the  new  dynas¬ 
ty,  I’l  ussia  was  the  only  one  of  the  high 
contiiicting  jiarties  which  refused  to  sign 
the  protocols.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
breath  was  out  of  the  old  king’s  body, 
I’l  iissiarepudiatedthe  convention  ofl852, 
and  declared  herself  unfettered  by  its 
jirovisions.  She  could  not  sign  away 
the  Gennan’s  birthright  to  the  tutelage 
of  his  countrymen  without,  indeed,  re¬ 
nouncing  her  own  claims  to  the  guar¬ 
dianship  of  his  race. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  in  the 
events  which  followed,  IVussia  was  the 
unwilling  agent  of  the  German  democ¬ 
racy,  backed  by  tho  agitation  of  the 
minor  States,  anxious  to  strengthen  their 
influence  in  tho  Bund  by  the  addition  of 
another  member  to  their  body.  But  this 
is  a  notion  quite  of  a  piece  with  that 
which  never  saw  in  the  Dano-German  1 
dispute  anything  more  than  tho  trifling 
question  whether  tho  handful  of  Germans 
who  inhabited  the  Duchies  should  have 
their  interests  stultifled  at  Frankfort,  or 
cclipse<l  at  Cojxjnhagen.  Tho  intermin¬ 
able  manner  in  which  this  business  turn¬ 
ed  up  some  half  dozen  times  after  it  had 
been  dead  and  buried,  tho  reams  of 
papers  wasted  about  it,  tho  numerous 
protocoHings,  the  books  amh  tho  pam- 
jihlets  employed  in  its  obscuration, 
which  would  cover  an  area  greater  than 
the  entire  of  Germany,  tho  correspond- 
cnco  of  crowned  hcad.s,  the  disputes  in 
their  respective  cabinets,  and  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  tho  representatives  of  those  cab¬ 
inets  in  stormy  congi’ess  both  at  London, 
at  Frankfort,  and  elsewhere,  the  menaces 
of  Mar  arising  out  of  it,  which  thrice 
threatened  to  wrap  the  whole  of  Europe 
in  flame — all  this,  when  contrasted  M’ith 
tho  insignificant  matter  ostensibly  in  dis- 
)Uto  seemed  very  much  like  shaking  a 
temisphere  to  pieces  in  order  to  connect 
two  dilapidated  sheds  out  of  its  ruins. 
The  whole  thing  seemed  a  profound 
enigma  to  tho  ordinary  mind.  Even 
a.stuto  statesmen  who  probed  tho  bottom 
of  every  other  mystery,  never  jwetended 
to  fathom  that  But  wdiat  seemed  dark 
and  opaque  to  everybody  else,  w’as  to 
Prussia  instinct  M'ith  light  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  Tho  Elbe  Duchies,  insignificant 
as  they  seemed  to  others,  were,  to  her, 
the  fulcnim  upon  which,  firmly  planted, 
her  .single  lever  might  move  the  w’orld. 


would  give  her  tho  ]>ossess!on  of 
tho  mouth  of  tho  Elbe,  and  a  wide  sea- 
coast,  indented  with  numerous  harbors, 
both  on  tho  North  Sea  and  on  the  Baltic. 

Their  seizure  was  not  simply  impor¬ 
tant  from  the  territory  they  would  put  in 
her  possession,  but  from  the  further  ac¬ 
quisitions  to  which  they  must  lead ;  for 
it  was  only  following  out  the  old  policy  of 
her  house,  to  absorb  Iwrder  states  by  first 
clutching  others  on  tho  opposite  side  of 
their  frontiers,  and  so  reducing  the  inter¬ 
vening  proprietors  to  nominal  subjection. 
In  this  instance,  indeed,  the  princes  of 
Mecklenburg-ScliM’orin  and  Strelitz,  who 
alone  separated  her  from  Holstein,  w’ere 
already  her  satraps,  so  that  possession  of 
the  coveted  prize  meant  nothing  less  than 
an  accession  of  territory  nearly  equal  to 
her  Rhenish  dominions.  That  Prussia, 
therefore,  should  have  moved  heaven  and  * 
earth  about  this  business,  that  she  should 
have  kept  it  dangling  'before  the  world 
as  tho  only  thing  fit  for  human  disquisi¬ 
tion,  that  she  should  have  allowed  Europe 
no  peace,  either  day  or  night,  as  long  as 
there  M’as  a  chance  of  the  prize  slipping 
fi-om  her  grasp,  is  to  us  perfectly  intelli¬ 
gible.  If  tho  minor  States,  with  German 
democracy,  took  up  tho  question  oji  tho 
accession  to  Denmark  of  the  dynasty  of 
Gluoksburg,  it  M'as  because  at  that  criti¬ 
cal  period  Prussia  had  set  tho  agitation 
afoot  with  more  vigor  than  ever.  She 
I  first  let  loose  as  much  of  the  popular  cur¬ 
rent  about  German  unity  ns  sufficed  to 
stir  the  Bund  into  action,  and  then  placed 
herself  at  tho  head  of  the  movement. 
But  Austria,  ns  usual,  would,  not  allow 
her  to  monopolize  all  tho  credit  of  tho 
adventure,  but  must  accompany  her  in 
this  hypocritical  crusade  in  quest  of  what 
neither  u'anted,  and  in  the  prosecution 
of  which  both  were  resolved  alike  upon 
plundering  tho  Danes,  hoodwinking  tho 
Germans,  and  cheating  each  other.  For 
the  minor  States  to  embark  in  this  peril¬ 
ous  enterprise  was  rash  enough.  But  to 
Austria,  once  more  confronted,  not  as 
heretofore  with  the  phantom  of  Italian 
unity,  but  with  the  substantial  embodi¬ 
ment  actually  in  arms,  this  act  of  temerity 
M’as  equal  to  that  of  a  man  who  with  an 
avalanche  hanging  in  his  rear  rushes  to  a 
pitfall  in  front  "When  the  booty  was 
captured,  and  the  prey  came  to  be  divi¬ 
ded,  Austria,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
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peeled  from  the  distance  of  Denmark 
from  her  dominions,  could  not  obtain  a 
single  inch  of  territory,  but  was  offered 
in  requital  a  mere  money  payment ;  as  if 
the  great  inheritors  of  the  Caesai's  had 
dwindled  into  Swiss  mercenaries,  ready 
to  assist  their  neighbors  to  any  plunder 
they  pleased  at  so  many  gueldcrs  a  cam¬ 
paign.  Austria  rather  ingenuously  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Bund,  but  Bismarck,  hav¬ 
ing  only  to  stamp  his  foot  to  bring  an 
Italian  army  to  his  assistance,  set  both 
the  Bund  and  Austria  at  defiance. 

When  the  alliance  was  finally  deter¬ 
mined  upon  between  Italy  and  Prussia, 
we  do  not  pretend,  any  more  than  the 
Austrian  embassy  at  Berlin,  to  say;  but 
what  seems  pretty  clear  is  this,  that  for 
the  last  five  years  such  an  alliance  had 
been  entertained  by  both  Courts  as  a  very 
likely  event  There  were  indeed  too 
many  analogies  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  utility  of  a  league  between 
them  to  esoa|>e  even  common  observa¬ 
tion.  Both  had  sprung  from  the  north  ; 
both  had  converted  sandy  swamps  into 
flourishing  gardens  and  corn-fields  ;  both 
liad  the  same  enemy  to  defeat,  tiie  same 
aspirations  to  realize,  the  same  destiny  to 
accomplish.  But  while  the  fate  of  Italy 
hung  in  the  balance  between  the  will 
of  the  autocrat  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the 
revolutionary  committees  of  Piedmont, 
I’russia  held  aloof,  thinking  her  neighbor 
not  respectable  enough  for  any  notice 
beyond  that  of  censure  and  rebuke.  She 
protested  against  her  annexation  of  Tus¬ 
cany,  and  of  the  Legations.  She  even 
stigmatized,  with  singular  effrontery,  her 
invasion  of  the  Pontifical  States  as  a  wan¬ 
ton  infringement  of  international  law.  It 
does  not  appear  that  until  Cavour  {)laced 
his  Italian  kingdom  firmly  upon  its  legs, 
and  showed  its  comjKitency  to  stand, 
that  the  eyes  of  Prussia  were  open  to 
IIkj  fact  that  Italy  was  a  country,  not 
only  whose  nationality  she  might  safely 
recognize,  but  whose  example  she  might 
wisely  follow.  Sardinia,  while  a  petty 
State,  had  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
amid  the  ap))lause  of  Europe,  bowled 
over  some  half  dozen  princip.alities,  and 
incorporated  their  domains  with  her  ter¬ 
ritories.  What  was  there  to  hinder 
Prussia,  a  powerful  State,  fortified  with 
the  same  political  weapons,  from  accom¬ 
plishing  similar  i^ulta  in  Germany  T  I 


Even  that  question  of  the  Elbe  Duchies, 
which  she  seemed  to  consider  so  para¬ 
mount,  Cavour  had  looked  into,  and  ac¬ 
tually  {>ointed  out  as  an  instrument  which, 
if  dexterously  handled,  might  help  Italy 
to  Venice  while  at  the  same  time  it  es¬ 
tablished  the  supremacy  of  Prussia  in 
Germany.  Cavour’s  sagacity,  and  the 
great  reputation  he  left  behind  him  in 
Europe,  were  not  lost  ujwn  Bismarck, 
who  transferred  his  tactics  to  Berlin. 
From  this  time  the  rapprocfutneiU  between 
the  two  nations  became  an  accomplished 
fact  The  mode  and  the  how  of  the  com¬ 
pact,  the  number  of  men  to  be  furnished, 
may  not  have  been  adjusted,  but  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  broad  features  of  the  alliance, 
that  Italy  was  to  have  Venice,  in  return 
for  aiding  Prussia  to  get  the  Elbe  Duch¬ 
ies,  and  to  reconstitute  herself  in  Ger¬ 
many — that  is  believed  to  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  understood  by  the  two  Courts,  be¬ 
fore  a  shot  was  fired  across  the  Diippel, 
as  firmly  as  anything  can  be  believed  by 
the  legations  of  Europe.  Hence,  for  the 
last  few  years,  Italy  kept  enlarging  her 
armaments  far  beyond  her  actu.al  means 
or  requirements,  and  to  an  extent  which 
those  of  her  admirers,  not  in  the  secret, 
pronounced  to  bo  downright  ins.anity. 
Tliose  Elbe  Duchies,  from  putting  a  great 
many  pens,  had  come  to  put  a  great 
many  swords  in  motion.  Big  flounder¬ 
ing  generals,  with  saucer  eyes,  had  come 
to  peer  into  that  unfathomable  abyss,  and 
thought  that  the  cavity  might  very  pos¬ 
sibly  be  filled  up,  with  advantage  to  Eu- 
ro])e. 

The  Italian  armaments,  though  on  a 
colossal  scale,  were  by  no  moans  greater 
than  were  required  by  the  pressing  na¬ 
ture  of  the  emergency.  For,  as  was  all 
along  fore.seen,  when  the  decree  of  the 
I  Diet  left  Prussia  no  alternative  but  an 
:  ap{>eal  to  arms,  the  powers  arrayed 
I  against  her  in  Germany  were  of  a  very 
I  formidable  character.  There  w'as  first 
I  the  great  army  of  Austria,  numbering, 
j  apart  from  its  Lombardo- Venetian  con- 
,  tingent,  some  six  hundred  thousand  men. 

I  There  were  then  the  separate  forces  of 
,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  Hanover, 

I  and  the  little  cluster  of  northern  States, 

,  w'hich  could  not  amount  to  less  than  one 
^  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  more.  Fi¬ 
nally  came  the  united  army  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  which,  exclusive  of  Prussia, 
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may  be  set  down  as  an  actual  force  of  ^ 
two  hundred  thousand  men.  To  cope 
with  this  formidable  military  array,  Prus¬ 
sia  could  not  bring  more  than  five  hun- ' 
dred  and  filly  thousand  men  in  the  field.  | 

It  was,  thersfore,  quite  on  the  cards ' 
that  Prussia  should  be  outflanked  in ! 
Germany  ;  in  which  case  tliero  would  , 
have  been  no  other  redemption  than  for  ' 
the  Italians,  having  secured  the  Adige,  ' 
to  have  poured  their  conquering  legions 
through  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  to  have  i 
aflbrded  some  breathing  time  for  Prussia  j 
to  recover  lost  ground  in  her  own  provin-  I 
ces.  To  achieve  these  results,  the  Italians  j 
must  })ut  an  army  in  the  field  which 
would  swell  that  of  Prussia  to  an  amount 
quite  equal  to  the  combined  force  of  her 
adversaries.  But  in  every  eventful  cam- 
})aign  there  is  always  some  fate  at  work 
ilisabliug  the  aim  which  threatens  to 
achieve  the  utmost,  and  unveiling  sources 
of  weakness  in  quartern  which  seemed  to 
bo  invested  with  gigantic  strength. 

The  Italians,  uotwith-sbinding  their 
blustering  preparations,  could  not  win  a 
single  inch  of  territory  from  their  adver¬ 
saries,  while  the  Prussians  found  the 
forces  of  the  enemy  so  charmingly  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  secure  for  them  an  unex¬ 
ampled  succession  of  easy  victories.  It 
is  not  saying  too  much  that,  had  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  troo])8  of  Austria  and  her 
confederates  been  the  work  of  Prussian 
agents,  the  soldiers  could  not  have  been 
more  promptly  conducted  to  capture  or 
defeat.  There  was  no  plan  or  concert 
between  them.  Each  expected  the  en¬ 
emy  upon  its  own  soil,  viewing  its  ally’s 
destruction  with  indiflerence,  and  wuit^ 
ing  to  bo  cut  down  or  dispersed  in  turn, 
whenever  the  Prussians  found  it  conven¬ 
ient  to  take  it  in  hand.  The  Hanover¬ 
ians  were  snri'ounded  at  Neustadt,  the 
Saxons  driven  out  of  Dresden,  the  Bava¬ 
rians  defeated  at  Kissengen,  the  army  of 
the  confederation  dissolved  into  sheer  air 
at  Asch^affenberg,  without  the  slightest 
effort  on  the  part  of  any  to  rescue  its 
neighbor  from  destruction,  or  to  cause 
even  a  diversion  in  his  favor.  Such  an 
idea  as  acting  in  concert  never  seemed  to 
have  crossed  their  minds.  As  to  Aus¬ 
tria,  which  should  have  been  the  soul  of 
the  confederate  body,  infusing  organiza¬ 
tion  down  to  its  minutest  parts,  she  nut 
only  gave  up  her  allies  piecemeal  to  de¬ 


struction,  but  made  a  generous  sacrifice 
of  herself  at  the  same  time.  She  alloweii 
the  Prussians  to  ride  triumphant  through 
the  north  and  central  portion  of  Ger¬ 
many,  to  occupy  Dresden  without  a 
struggle,  to  seize  the  passes  of  Glatz  and 
Kachod  undefended  (a  blunder,  which  in 
the  days  of  Frederic  cost  her  Silesia),  to 
pour  the  two  great  divisions  of  their  army 
into  her  territory  through  defiles  where 
a  handful  of  men  might  have  overmatch¬ 
ed  a  regiment,  without  planting  a  single 
vedette,  and  finally  she  allowed  those  di¬ 
visions  to  unite  on  her  front,  and  invited 
them  to  attack  her  in  a  position  which 
was  assailable  both  in  flank  and  rear,  and 
upon  w'hich  the  whole  fortune  of  the  con¬ 
flict  was  staked.  It  would  be  too  com¬ 
plimentary  to  the  Austrian  generals  to 
say  that  a  herd  of  reckless  schoolboys 
would  have  managed  matters  much  bet¬ 
ter,  for  a  staff  of  drunken  lunatics  couhl 
hardly  have  managed  matters  worse.  Yet 
at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the 
world  heard  nothing  talked  about  excejjt 
the  great  plans  of  Benedek,  which  were  to 
annihilate  the  Prussian  army  long  before 
it  could  possibly  come  up  to  the  strength 
of  the  Austrian  position.  lie  was  to  win 
the  day  by  strategy  alone.  French  com¬ 
missioners  who  had  arrived  from  Paris  in 
a  state  of  lively  curiosity  to  look  into  the 
nature  of  these  plans,  were  forbidden  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  camp  where  they  lay  shrouded 
in  impenetrable  mystery.  Even  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  were  not  admitted 
within  the  iutrenchments  w'ithout  first 
binding  themselves  under  a  form  of  cere¬ 
monial  freemasonry  to  reveal  nothing  of 
anything  they  heard.  Something  gran¬ 
diloquently  awful  was  expected  to  instal 
the  Croat  in  the  palaces  of  Berlin.  When 
the  field  of  Sadowa  had  shown  the  moon¬ 
shine  of  which  these  expectations  con¬ 
sisted,  Benedek,  in  answer  to  questions 
about  his  plans,  averred  ho  never  had 
any,  except  the  erratic  one  of  fighting 
the  Prussians  whenever  they  happened 
to  come  his  way,  and  as  ill-luck  would 
have  it,  he  had  been  rather  damaged  in 
the  collision.  lie  was  in  the  condition 
of  Canning’s  knife  grinder,  who  rather 
damped  the  ardor  of  the  cariosity  he  liad 
excited  as  to  the  cause  of  his  dilapidated 
condition  byaftirming,  “Plans,  Lor  bless 
ye,  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir” — and  he  was 
dismissed  by  his  employers  os  speedily  as 
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Canning’s  hero  after  the  revelation  of  his 
misfortune  at  the  Chequers.  The  Aus¬ 
trians  in  front  of  an  enemy  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing  upon  their  capital,  M^ere  obliged 
tp  change  their  commandere  and  recon¬ 
stitute  their  army,  and  give  up  Venice, 
while  poorBenedek  retired  to  shoot  birds 
in  upper  Istria,  and  console  himself  with 
bagging  game  for  the  reflection  of  having 
lost  an  empire. 

The  material  advantages  which  resulted 
to  Prussia  from  the  effects  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  were  hardly  more  signal  than  the 
moral  advantage!^  At  the  commence¬ 
ment,  the  general  feeling  in  this  country 
was  that  the  Prussians  deserved  to  be 
worsted  in  the  straggle.  They  had  set 
public  treaties  at  defiance  :  nay,  were  the 
real  aggressors.  Austria  appeared  as  the 
champion  of  international  right,  and  of 
the  past  prerogatives  of  the  Bund.  Yet, 
when  the  independence  of  the  minor  States 
was  overturnwl,  and  Vienna  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  Berlin,  hardly  any  one  in  these 
islands,  except  those  interested  in  papal 
jK)litics,  wished  to  see  the  position  of  the 
parties  reversed.  The  blundering  stolid¬ 
ity  of  Austria  and  her  allies,  their  supine 
remissness  in  matters  affecting  their  dear¬ 
est  interests,  proved  their  own  incapacity  to 
govern  anything,  quite  as  loudly  as  the  vig¬ 
ilance  and  foresight  of  Prussia,  the  vigor 
and  wisdom  of  her  councils,  the  decision 
and  promptitude  of  her  action,  proved  her 
capacity  to  govern  everything.  Hence, 
whefi  Prussia  insisted,  as  the  price  of  her 
success,  upon  the  exclusion  of  Austria 
from  any  future  confederation  of  Ger¬ 
many,  she  only  insisted  upon  her  retiring 
from  a  post  the  duties  of  which  she  had 
proved  incompetent  to  fulfil,  and  in  which 
she  could  no  longer  continue  to  act  with¬ 
out  detriment  to  the  radical  constitution 
of  things.  When  Prussia  likewise  de¬ 
creed  to  annex  or  mediatize  such  of  the 
minor  States  as  either  bordered  or  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  continuity  of  her  frontiers, 
she  simply  enforced  the  principle  that  the 
prerogatives  of  the  few  must  yield  to  the 
convenience  of  the  many,  and  that  a  pow¬ 
erful  State,  endowed  with  an  exquisite 
combination  of  material  and  intellectual 
strength,  must  of  inevitable  necessity  ab¬ 
sorb  little  States  imbedded  in  its  territo¬ 
ries,  which  possessed  neither  one  nor  the 
other. 

Indeed,  the  independence  of  the  minor 


States  contiguous  to  Prussia  w-as  lost  as 
soon  as  Austria  was  overthrown.  They 
existed,  like  the  little  States  of  Europe, 
only  by  the  jealousy  of  the  great  powers 
in  their  immediate  vicinity.  In  fact, 
while  the  dualism  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  existed,  these  minor  States  w’ero 
masters  of  the  situation  ;  for,  by  leaning 
to  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  Diet,  they 
virtually  decided  which  should  for  the 
moment  have  the  supremacy  in  Germany. 
Those  fatal  Elbe  Duchies,  however,  lured 
them  to  their  ruin.  By  hastening  on  a 
crisis  which  left  them  no  outlet  of  escape 
except  by  alliance  wdth  the  weaker  i)arty, 
and  by  taking  no  steps  to  make  that  party 
competent  to  cope  with  its  antagonist, 
they  prepared  for  themselves  the  shroud 
and  the  winding-sheet  from  which  there 
can  be  no  resurrection,  for  no  earthly 
power,  after  the  influence  of  Austria  was 
annihilated,  could  prevent  their  absorption 
in  Prussia,  any  more  than  a  ukase  or  re- 
scri[)t  imj)erial  could  j)revent  the  moon 
from  tumbling  to  the  earth  after  the  op- 
j)osing  influence  of  the  sun  was  withdrawn. 
The  intervention  of  a  foreign  army  might 
retard  but  could  not  defeat  the  inevitable 
necessity,  for  Prussia,  by  generations  of 
economic  management,  of  teaching  and 
drilling,  of  productive  energy,  combined 
with  administrative  skill,  had  endowed 
herself  with  the  gravitating  power  neces¬ 
sary  to  incori)orate  every  body  which  came 
w'ithin  the  whirl  of  her  influence. 

It  is  this  veiy  soundness  of  her  ad¬ 
ministrative  system  which  has  enabled 
Prussia  to  achieve  more  results  in  a  ten 
d.ay8’  campaign  than  the  great  Frederic 
achieved  throughout  the  period  of  a  long 
and  triumi)haut  career.  Austria  was 
overconie  in  the  battle-field,  but  Germany 
conquered  in  the  bureau.  And  if  Austria 
M'as  overcome  in  the  battle-field,  a  century 
of  good  schools  and.  prudent  statesman¬ 
ship  had  as  much  to  do  in  securing  the 
victory  as  the  efficiency  of  her  military 
service.  In  the  results  which  follow'ed 
from  the  victory  they  accomplished  every¬ 
thing.  If  Prussia  conquered  Schleswig- 
Holstein  for  the  Confederation,  she  had 
not  after  Kbniggriitz  to  conquer  them  for 
herself.  The  German  residents  were  not 
dissatisfied  at  tiudingthemselves  members 
of  the  best-governed  States  in  Vaterland, 
rather  than  the  weak  dependents  of  a 
loose  organization  of  autocrats.  In  the 
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annexation  of  Nassau,  Hanover,  and 
Hesse  Cassel,  Prussia  bad  simply  to  hunt 
out  the  reif^ning  princes.  Their  subjects 
seemed  in  no  wise  discontented  with  the 
change  of  masters.  If  F rankfort  was  ob- 
strciK'rous,  it  was  because  it  lost  its  pres¬ 
tige  .13  the  seat  of  a  confederation  of  sov¬ 
ereigns,  and  of  the  numerous  embassies 
and  legations  accredited  to  it  But  even 
the  people  of  F rankfort,  with  far  greater 
c.iuse  of  umbrage  than  those  of  Turin  at 
transfer  of  the  Italian  Government  to 
Florence,  did  not  fire  upon  the  military. 
They  w'ent  no  further  than  to  remonstrate 
at  being  fleeced  for  their  .idherence  to  the 
old  order  of  things.  "With  this  single 
exception,  as  slight  as  it  is  transient, 
Prus.sia  will  become  a  compact  State,  con¬ 
nect  her  Westphalian  provinces  with  the 
main  body  of  her  territories,  and  add  a 
head  to  those  territories  abrading  upon 
two  seas,  without  causing  a  single  mur¬ 
mur  among  the  four  millions  of  new  sub¬ 
jects  whom  she  lias  brought  under  her 
sceptre.  Though  for  a  year  they  are  to 
bo  governed  by  Royal  rescript  rather 
than  by  Prussian  law,  they  are  likely  to 
jirove  as  Prussian  to  the  backbone  as  if 
they  had  been  integi-al  portions  of  the 
new  Empire,  from  the  dissolution  of  the 
Teutonic  knights. 

These  results,  startling  in  themselves, 
are  but  the  prelude  of  others  more  start¬ 
ling  still.  This  enlargement  of  empire  is 
but  the  vestibule  or  .ajiproach  to  empire 
of  far  more  imperial  dimensions.  The 
absorption  of  tliese  five  States  with  the 
IClbe  Duchies  is  accompanied  with  the  me- 
diatization  of  some  score  of  others.*  Prus- 
tia  will  take  upon  hei’self  the  command 
of  their  military  forces,  the  occupation  of 
their  garrisons,  the  performance  of  their 


•  Saxony  with  2,343,944  inhabitants;  Meck- 
]cnburg-8chwcrin\vith.5o2,G12  inhabiUnte;  8axc- 
Weimur  with  2-0,281  inhabitants;  Saxe-Mein- 
ingrn  with  178,065;  Snxc-Altenbnrg  with  141,- 
839;  MecklcnbiirR-Strelitx  with  99,860;  8axe- 
Coburg-Gotha  with  164,527;  Oldenburg  with 
301,812;  Anhalt  with  193,046;  Schwarzburg- 
Sondrrhaasen  and  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  with 
C6, 189  and  73,752;  Rcnss-Schleiti  and  Reuss- 
Greitz  with  43,929  and  86,972;  Sehauenbnrg- 
Lippe  with  31,382  ;  Lippe-Detmold  with  111,336  ; 
llcsse-Ilomburg  with  27,374.  Then  there  is 
Ilrunswick  which,  as  soon  as  the  present  old 
Duke  dies,  will  naturally  fall  to  Prussia  as  the 
possessor  of  Hanover ;  the  Free  States  of  Bremen, 
Lubcck,  and  Hamburg,  making  altogether  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  live  and  a  h^f  millioua. 


diplom.'itic  functions,  the  management  of 
their  telegrams  and  railways,  and  the  reg¬ 
ulation  of  their  posts.  Their  coins  also 
will  be  stamped  m  the  mint  at  Berlin.  In 
everything  which  touches  their  relations 
with  the  outlying  world  these  States  will 
be  governed  by  Pru88i.%  In  everything 
which  is  confined  to  their  internal  organ¬ 
ization —  the  jxiliee  of  their  towns,  the 
business  of  man  with  man — Prussia  will 
generously  concede  to  them  complete 
liberty  of  action.  The  determining  the 
manner  of  sweeping  their  streets,  or  the 
amount  of  imposts  to  bo  laid  on  their 
granaries  for  keeping  their  drains  in  order 
— these  are  matters  about  which  I’russia' 
will  not  concern  herself.  It  is  only  when 
anything  Royal  is  to  bo  done  —  w'hen 
muskets  are  to  be  fired,  or  any  exhibition 
of  force  is  to  bo  made — that  she  insists 
upon  the  main  wires  of  the  machine  be¬ 
ing  pulled  from  Berlin.  The  seventeen 
princes  of  these  mediatized  States,  there¬ 
fore,  sink  at  once  into  mere  prefects  ;  the 
sovereigns  of  armies,  who  are  to  swear 
allegiance  to  their  enemy,  the  wearers  of 
the  insignia  of  royalty,  with  the  limited 
functions  of  town  clerks,  such  are  the 
gentlemen  who  have  actually  consented 
in  tlje  school  of  nominal  independency  to 
prepare  their  subjects  for  final  incorpora¬ 
tion  with  Prussia.  They  have,  in  fhet, 
allowed  their  subjects  to  bo  manacled  not 
merely  singly  but  collectively.  To  bind 
the  united  with  the  same  iron  bands  as 
the  individual  interests  of  these  media¬ 
tized  States  to  Prussia,  they  are  to  return 
deputies  to  a  grand  northern  confederacy, 
by  separate  scale,  so  graduated  to  their 
inhabitants  as  will  enable  Prussia  to 
outvote  them  by  about  five  to  one. 
Here,  therefore,  are  twenty-one  States, 
exclusive  of  three  free  towns,  reduced 
at  one  stroke  into  subjection.  Their 
autonomy  is  in  the  will,  their  military 
power  in  the  hand,  their  industrial  re¬ 
sources  at  the  feet  of  Prussia.  Instead 
of  ruling  over  nineteen  millions  of  scat¬ 
tered  people,  she  will  now  rule  over  some 
twenty  -  nine  millions  of  a  consolidated 
people.  Formerly  she  could  place  only 
six  hundred  thousand  men  upon  a  war 
footing ;  now  she  will  be  able  to  com¬ 
mand  a  million. 

But  even  this  lordly  stretch  of  Impe¬ 
rialism  does  not  comprise  the  limit  of  the 
advantages  gained  by  Prussia.  She  has 
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not  onl^  gained  the  allegiance  of  those 
States  immediately  in  contact  with  her 
frontiers,  but  she  has  so  divided  those 
lieyond,  that  their  absorption  is  only  a 
question  of  time  or  opportunity.  She 
is,  indeed,  carrying  out  in  Germany  the 
tactics  of  the  old  Roman  Senate,  which 
consisted  in  dividing  outlying  states,  or 
setting  them  bpr  the  ears,  as  a  prelude  to 
mediatization,  just  as  mediatization  was  a 
prelude  to  complete  subjection.  Nearly 
every  Roman  war  ended  with  annexing 
states  already  prepared  for  that  step  by  be¬ 
ing  divided  one  against  the  other.  The 
three  processes  were  perpetually  goin  g  on, 
as  if  by  force  of  some  natural  law,  until  the 
frontiers  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  con¬ 
terminous  with  Caledonia  in  the  north, 
and  Parthia  in  the  east.  Divide,  protect, 
absorb,  was  the  policy  by  which  the  Ro¬ 
man  Republic  conquered  the  west,  and  by 
which  Russia  is  gradually  incorporating 
the  cast  Such  is  the  policy  by  which 
I*ru8sia  in  a  few  years  has  placed  herself 
in  a  position  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the 
Teutonic  race  under  her  sway.  So  great 
has  been  the  success  already  achieved, 
that  she  has  been  enabled  to  exclude  Aus¬ 
tria  from  all  alliance  with  the  States  to  the 
south  of  the  Main.  She  has  given  these 
Stales  permission — such  is  the  imperial 
language  of  Prussia — to  form  a  little  con¬ 
federacy  of  their  ow'n,with  Brunswick  at 
their  head,  knowing  full  w’ell  that  with¬ 
out  Austria  the  members  of  the  Southern 
Bund  with  their  eight  millions  of  subjects 
will  be  as  impotent  to  resist  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  Prussia,  as  a  small  dam-stream 
the  inroads  of  the  mighty  ocean  •when¬ 
ever  the  two  come  into  collision.  Th.at 
European  diplomacy  should  have  looked 
upon  these  changes  with  more  or  less  of 
indifference ;  that  it  should  have  allowed 
Prussia  to  tear  up  treaties  to  which  its 
8e.als  had  been  affixed,  without  even  one 
word  of  protest,  is  a  fact  entirely  novel 
in  history.  For  it  is  not  merely  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  five  innocuous  states,  or  the 
mediatization  of  twenty  others,  or  the 
dictating  to  and  pulverizing  of  the  rest 
Avhich  is  at  stake — though  the  power  so 
acquired  is  far  greater  than  any  which  has 
been  yet  achieved  as  the  result  of  one 
campaign,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  these 
changes  are  only  meant  to  have  one  result, 
and  that  is  the  placing  of  Prussia  at  the 
head  of  the  greatest  monarchy  in  Europe. 


The  great  lever  on  which  Prussia  relies 
for  liftingher  to  the  to])most  peak  of  impe¬ 
rial  greatness  is  doubtless  the  convocation 
of  deputies  from  all  the  Diets  of  Germany. 
A  gathering  of  such  deputies,  in  addition 
to  the  Northern  Parliament,  we  already 
he-ar  of  as  being  about  to  take  place  at 
Berlin,  to  deliberate  upon  the  best  course 
to  adopt,  considering  the  actual  position 
of  affairs,  to  insure  the  comn.onweal  of 
Germany.  Both  the  j)lace  of  meeting 
and  the  subject  alike  point  to  one  result 
as  alone  possible — that  Prussia  wdll  bo 
invited,  if  not  seemingly  constrained  to 
permit  the  States  soutli  of  the  Main  to 
form  one  confederacy  w’ith  their  northern 
brethren,  under  her  tutelage.  The  per¬ 
mission  Prussia  h.as  accorded  to  these 
states  to  form  a  Bund  of  their  own  is 
somewhat  an.alogous  to  that  accorded  at 
Villafranca  to  the  dispossessed  princes  of 
central  Italy  to  return  to  their  palaces. 
The  princes,  doubtless,  are  willin  g  enough 
to  enter  into  such  a  oonfe<leracy,  but  tlicir 
subjects  are  as  likely  to  assent  to  such  au 
arrangement  as  the  Modenese  and  Tus¬ 
cans  w’ore  to  have  their  ducal  governors 
back  again.  In  both  cases  there  is  the 
same  desire  for  unity,  the  same  consistent 
resolve  to  sweep  away  every  barrier, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  treaties  or  kings, 
which  stands  between  them  and  their  ob¬ 
ject.  On  the  adoption  of  such  resolution 
the  southern  states  of  Germany  will  fling 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  Prussia,  just 
as  the  central  states  of  Italy  flung  them¬ 
selves  into  the  arms  of  Piedmont,  with 
the  simple  difference  that  a  federal  tie 
will  be  interposed,  as  a  prelude  to  final 
annexation.  The  bundle  of  states  now 
mediatized,  those  most  saturated  with 
Prussian  ideas,  will  be  annexed,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  new  postulants  for 
mediatization.  If  even  a  German  Par¬ 
liament  should  not  do  her  work,  Ih-ussia 
can  ca.sily  accomplish  the  desired  end, 
by  means  of  liberal  committees  in  those 
capitals  of  the  Southern  Bund  which  are 
most  ea^er  to  amalgamate  with  Prussia. 
These  liberal  committees  she  may  feed 
with  money  and  ammunition  until  they  are 
ripe  for  revolt,  w’hen  her  minister,  like 
Cavour,  in  the  c.ase  of  central  Italy,  wdll 
have  nothing  to  do  but  open  his  arms  to 
receive  the  subjects  who  have  flung  them¬ 
selves  into  his  embrace.  But  there  is 
every  probability  that  both  instruments 
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will  be  employed — the  secret  committee  '  appears  to  be  a  new  principle  in  politics 
as  an  undermining  agent,  the  Parliament  not  to  do  more  to  accomplish  your  ends 
as  the  consummator  of  the  plans  it  pre-  |  than  is  sufficient  to  bring  them  up  to  that 
pares.  I  point  so  as  to  render  their  realization  by  * 

The  present  situation  of  affairs,  as  de-  !  the  sheer  force  of  circumstances  a  matter 
fined  by  the  treaty  of  Nikolsburg,  and  '  of  absolute  necessity.  By  this  means 
ns  patched  up  between  Prussia  and  the  extraneous  diplomacy  is  disarmed,  and 
minor  powers,  is  therefore  the  most  un-  :  invited  to  settle  the  matter  quietly  with 
stable  in  the  world.  Even  if  Bismarck  the  fates.  This  principle,  so  very  astutely 
wanted  to  maintain  it,  the  task  would  '  adopted  by  Cavour  in  his  development  of 
be  beyond  his  strength.  But  he  has  Italian  unity,  has  now  been  adopted  with 
openly  avowed  from  the  Prussian  trib- 1  still  greater  astuteness  by  Bismarck  in 
line,  that  the  arrangement  is  only  tran-  !  his  very  portentous  grasp  after  German 
sitional,  out  of  which  something  better  unity.  That  minister,  no  less  than  Ca- 
must  arise  for  Prussia  and  for  Vaterland.  |  vour,  is  perfectly  alive  to  the  fact  that 
It  would  indeed  be  odd  if  Bismarck  in-  the  passion  of  his  countrymen  for  a  uni- 
vited  his  countrymen  to  accept  of  unity  tied  state,  embracing  the  whole  of  Vater- 
in  a  trinity  of  powers  having  no  inter-  land,  is  stronger  than  any  instinct  of  his 
dependence  on  each  other.  The  old  con-  I  own  nature.  Liberty,  wealth,  municipal 
federation,  with  all  its  faults,  imparted  a  '  privileges,  even  social  rank,  he  is  pre¬ 
sort  of  factitious  unity  to  Germany.  If  pared  to  sacrifice  to  attain  it.  Now,  in 
it  was  not  a  union  of  people,  it  was,  at  apportioning  Germany,  while  bringing 
ail  events,  a  union  of  princes,  who  rep-  within  her  dominion  the  largest  portion 
resented  the  military  strength  of  their  of  its  inhabitants,  Prussia  has  made  them 
States,  if  they  stifled  their  political  aspi-  i  more  dissatisfied  than  ever  with  their  con- 
rations.  But  in  the  place  of  the  old  con-  i  dition.  She  at  the  same  time  leaves  them 
federation  we  now  get  three  powers,  per-  i  no  possible  chance  of  achieving  their 
fectly  unrestricted  as  to  their  foreign  alii-  darling  unity,  unless  by  airanging  them- 
ances,  and  with  t  the  remotest  relation  selves  under  her  standard.  The  suprem- 
with  each  other  The  situation,  therefore,  acy  of  Austria  is  impos-sible.  Her  condi- 
would  be  anomalous,  were  it  not  for  the  ,  tion  is  too  rickety,  her  German  popula- 
Prussian  key  which  interprets  the  whole  '  tion  too  weak  and  too  few  to  prove  a  cen- 
|>osition.  Bismarck  has  not  shivered  a  tral  point  of  attraction.  The  supremacy 
powerful  confederacy  into  fragments ;  of  the  Southern  Bund  is  likewise  for 
without  the  intention  of  piecing  together  '  the  same  reason  impossible.  But  the 
the  dislocated  parts  under  the  legis  of  the  supremacy  of  Prussia  is  not  only  pnssi- 
house  of  which  he  is  the  Minister.  From  ble,  but  an  accomplished  fact  With  her 
unity  of  a  low  order,  under  the  House  of  great  Northern  Confederacy  she  will  out- 
Hapsburg,  he  has  led  the  German  people  numl)er  her  two  southern  neighbors  by  a 
into  disunity,  in  order  that  they  may  population  of  five  to  one.  She  also  pos- 
reach  unity  of  a  higher  order  under  the  sesses  a  government  of  enormous  vigor 
dynasty  of  the  Ilolienzollerns.  It  is  the  and  activity,  disencumbered  by  debts, 
bit -by -bit  process.  The  absorption  of  and  enthroned  upon  every  wise  law’ 
the  whole  thirty-five  German  states  at  which  modern  science  or  experience  has 
once  w'ould  be  too  much  even  for  the  placed  within  her  grasp.  She,  emerging 
digestion  of  I*russia  Were  she  also  to  ,  from  the  recent  conflict  even  fresher  and 
attempt  it,  European  diplomacy  might  more  ela.stio  than  when  she  entered  into 
have  a  word  to  say  upon  the  subject. '  it,  while  all  her  rivals  are  staggering  and 
She  therefore  moderately  bolts  twenty-  bleeding  under  her  blows,  alone  offers  to 
five  at  a  single  meal,  relying  upon  the  the  disciples  of  German  unity  solid  ground 
1‘avorable  confirmation  of  events,  to  .  upon  whieh  they  can  plant  their  foot 
strike  in  for  the  remaining  ten  after-  '  Prassia,  therefore,  may,  with  an  appear- 
wards.  1  anco  of  passive  acquiescence,  safely  rely 

Prussia,  in  stopping  where  she  did,  has  ;  on  the  national  spirit  for  the  completion 
been  praised  for  her  moderation  ;  but  the  |  of  the  fabric  she  has  pailly  reared.  For 
fact  is,  she  has  not  checked  herself  until  she  will  be  driven  to  place  the  roof  on 
her  work  was  virtually  accomplished.  It  |  the  edifice  by  the  very  necessity  of  the 
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poeition.  Frederio  Wilhelm,  like  Victor 
Eintnauuel,  will  be  able  to  aay  to  retuou- 
strating  Europeau  diplomacy,  if  Euro¬ 
pean  diplomacy  does  remonstrate,  “  You 
see,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  help  myself.  It 
is  in  vain  to  resist  the  crowd  pushing  me 
forward  to  eminence.  1  must  either  be 
trampled  in  the  mire,  or  wear  the  imi)e- 
1  hd  purple.”  And  to  say  tlje  least  of  it, 
extraneous  diplomacy  is  sadly  at  fault  in 
keeping  back  its  remonstranoes  until  na¬ 
tional  pressure  is  irresistibly  driving  a 
man  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  w'ishes. 

The  idea  of  a  national  parliament  as  a 
means  of  extending  her  supremacy  over 
the  whole  of  the  German  race  has  long 
been  a  favorite  idea  with  Prussia.  If  she 
has  applied  tlie  insti’ument  rather  buu- 
glingly  before,  it  was  on  account  of  her 
defective  experience,  her  want  of  military 
ascendency,  and  the  violent  struggles  of 
the  extreme  radical  party  to  wre.st  it  to 
their  own  purposes,  who  thought  that 
unity  meant  something  more  than  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  House  of  liohcn- 
zollern ;  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Maz- 
ziuLsts  in  Italy,  who  thought  that  uuity 
meant  something  more  than  the  mere 
aggrandizement  of  the  House  of  Savoy. 
When  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  in  1848 
shook  Germany  to  the  centre,  Pinissia  at 
once  appealed  to  the  public  of  Uie  dif¬ 
ferent  states  to  replace  the  old  Diet  by  a 
national  assembly.*  Germany  must  liave 
one  executive,  one  federal  ilag,  one 
“  commander  -  in  -  chief,”  and  a  national 
fleet  to  make  its  name  respected  on  tlio 
ocean.  Prussia  got  the  parliament,  but 
did  not  get  what  she  wanted  tlirough  the 

{larliament.  The  assembly  went  beyond 
ler.  In  fact,  it  was  the  case  of  the  en¬ 
gineer  hoist  by  his  own  petard.  The 
jiresidentship  of  its  sittings  w’as  con¬ 
ferred  on  a  ^ical  scion  of  the  House  of 
Austi'ia,  its  constitution  was  modelled 
after  the  fashion  of  a  republic,  the  equiv¬ 
ocal  dignity  of  being  its  chief  minister 
W'as  made  elective,  and  then  its  support 
was  offered  to  Prussia  only  on  condition 
of  her  adapting  her  institutions  thereto. 


*  “  Above  all,  we  deniand  that  Germanj  ihall 
be  transformed  from  a  confederation  of  States 
into  one  Federal  State.  We  acknowledge  that  in 
ordar  to  effect  this,  a  temporary  federal  represen- 
t.aion  most  be  formed  out  of  die  Chambers  of  all 
Germanic  States.  — limfcU  Frocktmation  of  Prut- 
fio,  Morch  1848. 


In  repudiating  these  insidious  over¬ 
tures,  and  w'ith  them  the  authority  of  the 
Fraukfort  parliament,  the  Prussian  King, 
in  place  of  the  old  Diet,  drew  out  a  coii- 
stitutiou  fur  Germany  which  attached  the 
dignity  of  the  president  of  the  empire 
irrevocably  to  the  Crown  of  Prussia,  and 
couflned  the  power  of  initiating  meas¬ 
ures  to  a  council  in  w'hich  his  own  crea¬ 
tures  predominatod.  Wlicn  this  scheme 
failed  for  want  of  su|)port,  IVussia,  still 
relying  ou  her  scheme  of  a  national  p.ar- 
liaiueut,  convened  a  meeting  of  deputies 
from  nil  the  states  of  Germany,  to  bo 
held  at  Erfurt  Hut  this  sumilions  being 
ignored  by  the  larger  states,  Prussia  fail¬ 
ed  to  get  together  an  assembly  which  had 
the  siighest  profension  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  German^'  In  1818  she  h.ad  the 
lever,  but  wanted  the  fulcrum.  At  Erfurt 
she  wanted  both  lever  and  fulcrum,  yet 
with  the  pertinacity  of  a  man  who  has  a 
tolerably  cle.ar  idea  of  the  instrument 
wanted  for  his  purposes,  I’russia  did  not 
abandon  her  idea  of  a  national  assembly, 
but  ou  the  next  occasion  of  diflerenco 
between  her  and  the  Diet,  in  reference 
to  the  Elbe  Duchies,  she  audaciously  ap- 
{>ealed  from  its  judgment,  to  a  Genuan 
parliament,  in  defence  of  a  buccaneer  act 
of  state  butchery  and  spoliation.  Hy  a 
dexterous  raauipulation  of  events,  she  ob¬ 
tained  the  fulcrum  of  military  asceudeuuy 
before  the  lever,  reversing  her  old  course 
of  proceeding ;  and  she  is  now  waiting 
only  for  the  lever  to  bo  placed  in  her 
hands.  This  time  she  occupies  a  posi- 
tioQ  in  W’hich  she  uever  was  before,  which 
will  enable  her  to  use  tliat  lever  for  the 
extension  of  the  Prussian  flag  from  the 
banks  of  the  Eider  to  the  shores  of  the 
xVdriatio. 

As  far  as  the  Southern  States  are  con¬ 
cerned  tiic  problem  is  in  its  last  stage  of  so¬ 
lution  ;  they  are  already  in  articulo  mortis. 
Prussia  ha.s  only  to  hold  out  her  hand  to 
pluck  any  fruit  from  the  bunch  she  plea.scs, 
or  to  bag  them  altogether.  When  these 
are  mediatized  or  aimcxcd,  the  question 
will  bo  with  Austria,  and  with  Austria 
alone.  Even  now,  that  State  is  thor¬ 
oughly  iucompetent  to  prevent  its  Ger¬ 
man  subjects  from  sending  representa¬ 
tives  to  Berlin,  and  becoming  the  means 
of  introducing  I’russian  laws  and  cus¬ 
toms  into  one  fourth  of  its  own  domin¬ 
ions.  If  Prussia  foregoes  her  claims  to 
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such  deputies  at  present,  it  will  be  l>ecau8e  j 
she  is  anxious  to  build  up  the  edifice  of 
German  unity  by  degrees,  and  to  allow 
the  structure  to  be  completed  by  the 
spontaneous  course  of  events  ratherthan 
by  her  active  intervention.  But  when 
she  directs  the  government  of  thirty-three 
millions  of  German  people,  it  would  even 
be  beyond  her  power,  if  she  willed  it,  to 
prevent  the  fusion  with  the  great  mass, 
of  the  outlying  fraction  of  her  country¬ 
men.  The  force  of  the  law  of  political 
gravitation  would  be  so  strong  that  no 
artificial  power  could  resist  it  But  with 
Prussian  scheming  to  bring  it  about,  the 
fusion  is  pretty  certain  to  occur  precisely 
in  the  manner  she  wishes  it,  first  by  a 
federal  tie,  and  atlerwards  by  complete 
amalgamation.  The  Schleswig-Holstein 
interlude  will  be  played  over  again,  only 
upon  a  larger  scale,  with  one  of  the  op- 
jiressors  in  the  former  contest  as  the  vic¬ 
tim.  Austria  will  be  first  told  that  no 
part  of  the  empire  can  be  united  into  a 
single  State  with  countries  not  German  ; 
that  a  purely  personal  union  connects  her 
Geniian  provinces  m  ith  Vienna,  and  that 
their  real  government  must  be  at  Berlin. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  real  meaning  of  that 
clause  in  the  treaty  of  Nikolsburg  which 
excludes  Austria  from  all  future  concern 
with  the  government  of  the  Germanic 
Empire.  By  signing  that  treaty,  Austria 
in  reality  has  al>dicated  her  sway  over 
her  German  subjects,  and  made  a  free 
gift  of  the  imperial  crown  and  mantle, 
with  all  the  territory  appertaining  there¬ 
to,  to  her  great  rival.  She  has  laid  her¬ 
self  open  to  the  stroke  which  will  pinion 
her  German  provinces  to  I’russia,  and 
reduce  her  to  a  purely  Sclavonic  power. 
Such  stroke  will  be  given  with  far  more 
semblance  of  reason  and  propriety  than 
that  by  which  she  severed  the  Elbe  duch¬ 
ies  from  Denmark.  For,  as  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  chief  of  the  German  people,  Prus¬ 
sia  will  have  a  natural  right  to  govern 
them  upon  whatever  territory  they  exist 
And  since,  by  the  new  code  of  intema- 
Monal  i>oiitic8,  the  subjects  of  a  kingdom 
have  become  the  arbiters  of  their  own 
destinies,  Prussia  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  convincing  the  world  that  in  aggran¬ 
dizing  herself  with  their  assent  she  is 
only  accomplishing  the  sacred  behests  of 
Providence. 

That  these  gigantic  results  in  the  very 
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heart  of  Europe  are  being  accomplished, 
that  the  colossal  dream  of  Prussian  am¬ 
bition  is  being  realized,  without  exciting 
further  passion  in  surrounding  States 
than  if  the  princes  of  Germany  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  game  of  quoits,  is  a  fact  of  a 
momentous  character.  Upon  former  oc¬ 
casions  the  slightest  concussion  of  arms 
on  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  appeal  to  the  sword 
throughout  Europe.  The  slightest  .crack 
in  the  structure  of  the  German  Empire 
generally  brought  the  edifice  to  the 
ground,  and  where  so  many  fragments 
were  lying  in  a  dislocated  state,  every¬ 
body  thought  he  had  something  to  gain 
by  appearing  in  the  melie.  No  sooner 
did  warriors  of  Saxony  measure  swords 
with  Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  than  France, 
Sweden,  Spain,  and  Savoy  rushed  to  the 
encounter,  thinking,  in  the  same  spirit 
which  conducts  plunderers  to  a  wreck, 
that,  where  so  much  booty  was  floating 
about,  a  very  handsome  thing  might  be 
made  out  of  the  transaction.  It  was 
precisely  the  same  spirit  of  cupidity, 
when  Daun  and  the  great  Frederic  were 
pitted  against  each  other,  which  led  the 
Emperor  Paul  and  Louis  XIV.  to  take 
part,  and  ultimately  to  change  sides  in 
the  (juarrel.  In  tact,  when  a  musket 
was  fired  on  the  Rhine,  the  quarrel,  like 
a  Celtic  row,  went  on  multiplying  itself 
until  the  whole  of  the  New  as  well  as 
the  Old  World  was  involved  in  the  strug¬ 
gle.  We,  allured  into  the  Sicilian  wars 
by  some  miserable  hope  of  annexing 
Bremen  and  Verden  to  our  Hanoverian 
dominion^  found  France  engaged  on 
the  opposite  side,  whom  we  persisted  in 
fighting,  upon  the  principle  of  seconds  in 
an  Irish  duel,  long  after  the  principals  in 
the  combat  had  made  up  their  dispute. 
But  the  interests  for  which  Daun,  or 
Maurice,  or  the  great  Frederic  fought, 
though  they  set  the  world  by  the  ears, 
were  small  in  comparison  with  the  tre¬ 
mendous  stakes  for  which  Prussia  is 
playing,  with  the  eyes  of  European  min¬ 
isters  fixed  upon  her  as  indifferent  spec¬ 
tators  of  the  event  Why  has  a  spark 
in  previous  instances  excited  a  general 
conflagration,  while  in  the  present  in- 
sUuice  a  flame  of  most  portentous  charac¬ 
ter  can  excite  no  conflagration  at  all? 

The  difference,  doubtless,  may  partly 
receive  some  explanation  from  the  new 
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sphere  which  modem  commerce  has  ing  elements  of  society  have  thrown  on 
opened  for  the  energies  of  governments ;  the  world.  France  alone,  at  the  thresh- 
but  the  main  solution  of  it  must  be  old  of  the  dispute,  with  her  hand  on  her 
sought  in  the  advanced  education  of  the  sword,  spoke  about  the  necessity  of  a 
people,  and  in  the  enlarged  induenoe  rectification  of  frontiers  in  the  event  of  an 
which  public  opinion  consequently  eier-  aggrandized  Prussia.  But  the  French 
cises  through  a  Briarean-handed  press,  emiieror,  isolated,  felt  too  weak  to  strug- 


as  well  as  through  representative  institu¬ 
tions,  upon  the  main-spring  of  politics. 
The  Greek  destinies  are  not  so  great  a 
myth  as  they  may  at  first  sight  appear. 
There  are  ceilain  inexorable  laws  in  the 
moral  as  well  as  in  the  physical  woiid, 
with  which  even  crowned  heads  have 
at  length  thought  it  bootless  to  interfere, 
having,  after  much  profitless  experience, 
gained  a  clear  perception  that  those  laws 
only  acquire  greater  force  from  the  effort 
of  resistance.  One  of  these  laws  is,  that 
people  of  the  same  race  have  the  greatest 
affinity  for  each  other ;  that  it  is  totally  ' 
impossible  to  keep  such  people  asunder  by 
factitious  ban  iers  under  coufiicting  gov¬ 
ernments,  which  treat  one  section  like 
Medean  slaves  and  another  like  enlight¬ 
ened  freemen.  Anotlier  is,  that  there  is 
abundant  ])rogression  in  races  either  to 
decrepitude  or  vigorous  adolescence,  and 
tliat  when  tliese  tendencies  have  resolute¬ 
ly  set  in,  not  all  the  bayonets  in  the 
world  can  resist  the  healthy  growth  of 
the  one,  or  prop  up  the  tottering  steps 
the  other.  The  consequence  of  the  pul^ 
lie  recognition  of  these  principles  is,  that 
it  is  thought  by  both  rulers  and  the  ruled 
to  be  the  wisest  policy  to  leave  foreign 
nations  to  settle  their  own  disputes 
among  themselves,  and  to  adopt  what¬ 
ever  institutions  are  congenial  to  their 
tastes,  provided  these  do  not  become  a 
nuisance  to  their  neighbors.  Thq^  views 
have,  in  the  present  instance,  been  very 
much  favored  by  the  ])eculiar  situation 
of  the  great  powers.  Spain  weakened ; 
Britain  pacific  ;  Russia  too  glad  to  have 
a  strong  barrier  against  France  in  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  a  weak  barrier  in  Austria  against 
her  own  aggressions  in  the  East,  to  sup¬ 
port  the  ascendency  of  that  power  in 
Germany ;  Italy,  which  formerly  foment¬ 
ed  German  quarrels,  by  entangling  them 
with  some  dozen  quarrels  of  her  own, 
only  interfering  in  the  dispute  to  secure 
Venice  as  a  copestone  to  the  edifice  of 
her  own  country — all  these  things  gave 
uncontrolled  action  to  the  new  principles 
of  international  policy  which  the  favor- 


gle  alone  with  the  law  of  inevitable  ne¬ 
cessity.  He  therefore  wisely  refrained 
from  sending  his  French  legions,  in  the 
face  of  enlightened  public  opinion,  to 
prevent  forty  millions  of  Germans  from 
accomplishing  their  own  destiny.  Out¬ 
witted  by  Cavour  in  Italy,  and  foiled  by 
Bismarck  in  Germany,  he  has,  by  the 
moral  forces  which  these  ministers  have 
arrayed  against  him,  been  rendered  in- 
comj)etent  to  prevent  the  countrymen 
of  either  from  rallying  round  the  only 
government  fit  to  give  them  liberty  upon 
a  constitutional  basis. 

The  position  of  France  with  reference 
to  Germany,  in  this  struggle,  is  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  interests  of  the  Napoleonic 
dynasty,  wliich,  in  the  eyes  of  a  belliger¬ 
ent  nation,  must  doubtless  have  been 
weakened  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  military 
ascendency,  as  well  as  by  witnessing  a 
great  nation  constitute  itself  iqion  its 
borders,  and  the  note  of  hand  which  the 
minister  of  that  nation  paid  as  the  price 
of  French  neutrality  return  dishonored 
to  the  Tuileries.  To  have  opposed,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  by 
an  appeal  to  arms  would  have  been  to 
sacrifice  the  lives  of  thousands  of  men  for 
a  spot  where  forty  cannot  feed.  For,  of 
the  coveted  districts,  those  of  Sarre  Louis 
and  Phiiip{)eville  were  alone  in  Prussia's 
and  Bavaria’s  power  to  yield.  The  two 
other  towns,  Landau  and  Luxembourg, 
which  would  have  been  required  to  re¬ 
store  to  France  the  frontier  she  possessed 
in  1789,  were  in  the  territories  of  Belgium 
and  Holland.  Where  then  was  the  use  of 
exjiending  upon  a  bootless  expedition  five 
times  more  than  the  wretched  objects  of 
it  were  worth?  If  Napoleon  must  have 
unsheathed  the  sword  at  all,  it  could  only 
have  been  to  maintain  the  status  qih> 
until  something  tangible  could  be  clutch¬ 
ed  for  his  neutrality,  or  to  have  struck 
for  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  course  would  have  ar¬ 
rayed  against  him  the  jealousy  of  most, 
and  the  armed  hostility  of  some,  of  the 
European  powers,  in  addition  to  the 
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whole  Germanic  population,  to  a  man.  1 
Could  Austria  have  afforded  to  aid  him  ’ 
ill  the  struggle  which  M  ould  have  risen, ' 
she  would  have  been  obliged  to  draft  her 
regimeuts  from  her  Sclavonic  frontiers.  ; 
There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the 
issue  of  such  a  struggle  would  have  ^ 
jiroved  disastrous  to  France,  besides  aid¬ 
ing  Prussia  to  realize  nith  greater  prompt-  ■ 
itude  that  scheme  of  genuine  imperialism 
which  she  is  now  accomplishing  by  grad-  j 
ual  annexations.  The  only  question,  i 
then,  is,  whether  it  would  have  been 
more  conducive  to  the  interests  of  F ranee  ' 
to  maintain  the  status  quo.,  rather  than  : 
to  have  remained  M'ith  folded  arms  a  pas-  ; 
sive  spectator  of  the  establishment  of  a  | 
great  empire  on  its  frontiers  which  must  i 
place  limits  to  its  power.  I 

The  maintenance  of  the  old  state  of 
things  in  Germany  could  bo  regarded  as  ' 
profitable  to  France,  only  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  a  flourishing  State  always  de-  { 
rives  jyresti^  from  the  weaknes.s — as  a ' 
wealthy  individual  from  the  poverty  of  j 
his  neighbors.  It  proceeds  upon  the  i 
assumption  that  there  is  only  a  certain  | 
amount  of  political  pOM’er  and  riches  in  I 
the  world,  and  that  where  new  claimants 
for  these  objects  come  into  being,  they  | 
c.an  have  their  demands  satisfled  only  by 
detracting  from  the  stores  enjoyed  by ' 
the  present  possessors.  But  surely  there 
is  a  great  fallacy  underlying  tliis  reason¬ 
ing,  which  su|)pose3  there  is  a  limit  to 
political  power  and  industrial  wealth,  and 
that  such  limit  has  been  already  attained. 
If  a  people  acquire  fresh  strength  by  cen¬ 
tralizing  their  energies,  developing  their 
resources,  and  opening  out  new  fields  of 
industry,  the  advantages  thus  acquired, 
instead  of  being  a  detiiinent,  must  prove 
eminently  beneficial  to  their  neighbors, 
by  increasing  the  value  of  their  exchanges, 
and  by  stimulating  them  to  move  luoi'e 
quickly  along  the  path  of  political  emi¬ 
nence.  The  accession  of  poM  cr  thus  ac¬ 
quired  by  a  new  Slate,  instead  of  detract¬ 
ing  from  the  prestige  of  its  maturer 
neighbors,  only  enables  them,  by  invigor¬ 
ating  their  energies,  to  maintain  the  same 
prestige  from  a  higher  platform  of  excel¬ 
lence.  In  this  respect,  the  modern  fam¬ 
ily  of  nations,  interlaced  as  they  are  in  a 
reciprocal  netM'ork  of  interests,  flourish 
to  some  extent  simultaneously,  like  the 
branches  of  a  tree  :  a  M’eak  member  can¬ 


not  have  fresh  vitality  infused  into  it 
without  increasing  to  a  proportionate  ex¬ 
tent  the  strength  of  the  whole.  But  this 
projxirUonate  accretion  of  strength  refers 
only  to  the  sound  elements  in  a  State,  and 
by  no  means  implies  an  increase  in  it.s 
standing  armies,  which  are  often  a  direct 
cause  of  its  weakness. 

The  new  organization  of  Italy  and 
Germany  confronts  France  with  military  ‘ 
levies  even  superior  to  its  own  ;  but  this 
limit  to  its  fighting  power  is  the  very 
thing  wanted  to  eradicate  from  the 
French  mind  the  mediaeval  notion  that 
the  greatness  of  a  nation  must  depend 
upon  its  power  of  bullying  its  neighbors. 
The  old  cabinets  of  France  appear  to 
have  acted  upon  the  assumption  that  their 
country  had  no  internal  resources ;  that 
its  treasury  could  be  enriched  only  by 
foreign  plunder,  for  w’hich  purpose  it 
was  always  of  momentous  importance  to 
keep  its  military  supremacy,  that  it  might 
be  ready  with  numerous  forces  to  pounce 
upon  any  country  w  hose  internal  dissen¬ 
sions  afforded  it  an  easy  opportunity  of 
conquest  And  these  false  ideas  of  in- 
•  creasing  the  greatness  of  their  country  by 
a  menacing  attitude  have,  unfortunately, 
become  too  deeply  rooted  in  tlie  minds  of 
the  present  generation,  from  the  military 
achievements  of  Napoleon.  But  what 
has  all  this  stirring  of  ai'mies,  this  move¬ 
ment  of  muskets,  done  for  France  t  What 
advantage  has  she  derived  from  her  fre- 
quent  invasions  of  Holland,  her  periodic 
raids  into  Italy,  and  her  numerous  ag¬ 
gressions  on  the  Rhine?  The  tide  of 
conquest  has  only  advanced  one  day  to 
be  rolled  back  the  next,  until  she  has 
come,  in  this  present  year  of  grace,  to 
I  have  pretty  nearly  the  same  frontier  that 
I  she  had  before  she  was  haunted  witli  the 
mad  idea  of  dominating  over  Europe. 
With  the  exception  of  the  deadly  swamp 
of  Algeria,  we  know  of  nothing  tiiat 
Franco  has  conquered,  beyond  her  own 
territories,  which  she  has  been  able  to 
retain.  Even  the  prize  of  her  last  military 
I  achievement,  Mexico,  is  about  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  all  the  others  which  have 
'  slipped  from  her  grasp.  What  human 
force  could  do  to  interfere  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  law  of  national  development,  France 
!  has  effected ;  but  that  general  law  has 
baflled  all  her  eflbrts,  w'hich,  as  if  directed 
I  against  the  rock  of  inexorable  destiny, 
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would  be  much  cause  for  pratulation. 
But  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  bVench  ascendency  upon  the  con¬ 
tinent  ;  the  cooping  up  of  that  efferves¬ 
cing  people  within  their  own  boundaries, 
by  barriers  far  stronger  than  those  erect¬ 
ed  at  Vienna,  because  they  are  natural 
and  not  factitious ;  there  is  the  promise 
of  a  compact  German  State,  which  will 
give  Europe  as  little  cause  of  uneasiness 
in  its  external  relations,  or  as  little  cause 
for  interference  in  its  internal  affairs,  as 
Great  Britain  has  done  for  the  last  one 
hundred  years,  or  is  likely  to  do  for  one 
hundred  years  to  come.  Now,  there  is 
no  nation  on  the  continent  to  which  we 
would  accede  more  readily  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  such  a  State  than  Pi-ussia,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  other  which  has  dis¬ 
played  more  aptitude  for  dire<‘ting  the 
energies  of  large  masses  of  people  to  use¬ 
ful  ends ;  more  skill  in  reconciling  the 
greatest  liberty  of  individual  action  with 
the  loftiest  re<juirement8  which  can  be 
cxacteil  from  its  subjects  by  a  State  ; 
more  generosity  in  sharing  with  those 
subjects  the  sacrifices  demanded,  or  sup¬ 
porting  the  burdens  which  are  impost 
for  the  good  of  the  community.  The 
welfare  of  the  State  is  so  identified  with 
that  of  the  subject,  that  a  man  cannot 
jierform  the  duties  he  owes  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  without  advancing  his  own  in¬ 
terests,  just  as  he  cannot  discharge  the 
duties  he  owes  to  himself  without  ad¬ 
vancing  those  of  the  common  weal.  We 
have  no  fears  at  beholding  Prussia  take 
her  place  in  the  vanguard  of  political 
|X)wer,  because  she  is  already  in  the  van¬ 
guard  of  civilization.  She  is  the  only 
country  which  has  obtained  empire  with¬ 
out  contracting  debt,  or  which  can  obtain 
the  ascendency  of  a  great  military  nation 
at  the  expenditure  of  a  small  one,  because 
she  has  solved  the  problem  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  jxilitical  strength  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  ot  standing  armies.  Even  the 
men  whom  she  has  under  arms,  she 
makes  the  best  behaved  portion  of  the 
community,  by  turning  them  into  the 
most  industrial.  Looking  at  these  results 
we  are  half  inclined  to  endure  the  infamy 
with  which  Prussia  has  covered  herself 
in  rising  to  her  present  pitch  of  gi'eatness. 
W e  welcome  the  advent  of  Prussia  to  the 
front  rank,  not  with  unmitigated  pteans 
of  gladness,  but  just  as  we  would  wel¬ 


come  the  advent  of  a  man  who  has 
achieved  greatness  by  means  which,  if 
generally  followed,  would  be  highly  prej¬ 
udicial  to  society,  but  who  is  content  to 
spend  what  he  has  plundered  from  indi¬ 
viduals  upon  advancing  their  corporate 
prosperity. 

For  it  cannot  be  overlooked,  whatever 
advantages  P|pssia  has  Itestowed  or  m.ay 
be  destined  to  bestow  upon  Europe,  that 
the  example  she  has  more  recently  set  of 
the  wanton  infringement  of  the  law  of 
nations,  her  utter  scorn  of  treaties  when 
they  stood  in  the  way  of  her  selfish  pur¬ 
poses,  her  masking  of  private  cupidity 
under  the  cloak  of  patriotic  ends,  has  in¬ 
troduced  further  lawlessness  of  action 
into  international  statecraft,  and  inclined 
each  kingdom  to  its  own  selfish  ends,  ir¬ 
respective  of  its  past  engagements  or  its 
present  obligations. 

Russia,  seeing  that  no  regard  is  paid 
to  treaties,  that  each  nation  is  allowed  to 
follow  whatever  coarse  is  conducive  to 
its  interests,  has  openly  avowed  that  it 
also  feels  itself,  in  the  promotion  of  its 
designs,  as  unshackled  as  its  neighbor. 
Now  this  silence,  with  the  guns  of  Can- 
dia  booming  in  our  ears,  is  a  harbinger 
of  future  mischief,  not  less  to  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  success  of  Prussian  spoliation 
than  to  our  indifference  as  to  whatever 
State  should  turn  up  the  trump  card  on 
the  continent  We  have  openly  avowed, 
or  at  least  the  present  ministry  has  done 
so  for  us,  that  we  have  no  concern  with 
the  political  tratisformations  on  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  continent,  but  that,  quite  secure 
on  our  roi;k-built  isle,  we  are  alone  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  guardianship  of  our  Indo- 
Colonial  dependencies.  This  appears  to 
us  only  a  general  invitation  to  any  Eu¬ 
ropean  State,  which  harbors  mischief,  to 
carry  its  plans  into  effect  without  the 
slightest  prospect  of  armed  intervention 
on  our  part,  even  where  we  are  bound  to 
interfere,  not  merely  by  moral  obliga¬ 
tions,  but  by  the  solemn  stipulations  of 
treaties.  Now,  though  the  English  nation 
may  permit  evil  to  be  done,  when  certain 
go^  is  to  result  from  it,  we  cannot  think 
it  desirable  to  permit  evil  to  be  done 
where  our  interests  are  concerned,  when 
greater  mischief  is  certain  to  result  from 
it  To  act  up  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  would 
be  as  effectually  to  Bhu|  ourselves  out 
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from  European,  as  Austria  has  excluded 
lieraelf  from  Gernian  confederacies ;  for 
our  presence  therein  would  not  be  of  the 
slightest  account,  if  it  be  trumpeted  forth 
that  there  is  no  possible  readjustment  of 
European  territory,  no  matter  by  what  j 
means  brought  alwtit,  which  would  war- 1 
rant  ns  in  unsheathing  the  sword.  But 
even  apart  from  our  special  interests,  we 
have  an  interest,  in  company  with  all  I 
well-meaning  States,  in  the  general  pres- ' 
er\’ation  of  peace,  and  in  punishing  any  ! 
marauder  who  endeavors  to  internipt  the  ' 
general  harmony  for  the  gratification  of ! 
his  own  rap.acious  purposes.  Instead,  ! 
therefore,  of  abandoning  the  field  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  politics,  at  this  turning  point  to 
a  new  era  of  diplomacy,  it  behooves  us 
to  enter  into  those  alliances  which  will 
enable  us  to  resist  lawless  aggression,  to 
build  up  an  equitable  system  of  federa¬ 
tive  law  in  Europe,  and  to  assist  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  nationalities  upon  the  basis 
of  representative  institutions.  We  have 
long  since  made  the  adv^ancement  of  our 
material  interests  one  of  the  vital  constit¬ 
uents  of  modem  progress.  France  is 
also  rapidly  acquiring  the  conviction  that 
she  can  have  no  prosperity  apart  from  the 
European  common  weal.  Unity  of  ends 
ought  to  inspire  mutual  confidence  and 
support.  If  tlie  newly-constmcted  na¬ 
tionalities  will  act  in  unison  with  two 
such  powerful  nations,  a  confederacy  of 
European  States  would  no  longer  be  a 
chimera,  but  a  reality,  which  would  ren¬ 
der  war  only  a  remote  possibility,  and 
disencumber  modern  communities  of 
those  vast  armaments  which  are  a  dis- 
gi-ace  to  their  civilization. 


Frawr*!  MAf^azIne. 

MIGNET’S  CHARLES  V.  AND  FRANCIS  L* 

Mignet  is  most  certainly  a  remarkable 
man,  and  a  remarkable  writer.  We  pur¬ 
pose  to  speak  of  him  only  in  his  quality 
of  a  writer,  although  we  confess  it  is 
often  difficult  to  draw  a  clear  line  of 


*  RivfiiUe  de  Charle*  Quint  ft  de  Franfoi*  hr, 
by  Mignet.  Revue  ties  Dfiix  Monde*,  15  Jtnrier 
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separation  between  the  man  and  the  au¬ 
thor.  Only  an  old  and  good-natured  man 
can  frankly  avow  all  the  faults  and  short¬ 
comings  of  a  light-minded  and  blundering 
youngster,  reprimand  him  severely,  and 
yet  follow  him  w’ith  patronizing  benevo¬ 
lence  through  all  his  scrapes,  even  to 
prison.  This  is  the  position  Mignet 
occupies  with  res|>ect  to  Francis  I.  It 
is  amiable.  But  not  all  men  are  so 
amiable  as  the  Nestor  of  French  histo¬ 
rians.  We  must  sometimes  part  com¬ 
pany  M’ith  him,  and  even  occasionally 
try  his  patience  by  dry  business  questions 
profferiAl  in  a  dry  manner. 

Mignet  published  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1824  his  Histoire  de  la  Revolution 
Fran^aiee,  a  masterpiece  which  raised  him 
at  once  to  the  highest  position  in  litera¬ 
ture.  He  had,  consequently,  then  already 
attained  to  the  full  development  of  his 
intellectual  powers.  Ilis  Rivalite  de 
Charles  Q'lint  et  de  Franqois  ler,  which  is 
now  publishing,  shows  that  his  mental 
faculties  are  quite  unimpaired  bjr  his  sev¬ 
enty  years  of  life.  IMignet  is  still  as 
fresh  and  as  teeming  with  projects  and 
ideas  as  he  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
It  is  even  probable  that,  if.  he  does  not 
cany  out  his  purpose  of  writing,  after 
the  Rivalite,  a  great  histoiy  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  he  wdll  be  remembered  by  future 
generations  chiefly  by  his  first  and  last 
historical  works.  lie  enjoys,  therefore, 
the  rare  privilege  of  having  been  able  to 
make  use,  for  his  literary  labors,  of  the 
long  period  of  forty  two  years  in  full 
vigor  of  body  and  mind.  The  opportu¬ 
nities  offered  to  him  of  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation  in  respect  to  the  subjects  on  which 
he  was  engaged  were  greater  than  those 
within  the  reach  of  almost  any  other 
historian.  Not  to  speak  of  the  rich  re¬ 
positories  of  historical  documents  in  the 
capital  of  France — not  to  mention  his 
valuable  private  collections  of  prjnted  and 
nnprintea  state  papers,  we  will  remind 
the  reader  only  of  the  va.st  work  executed 
:  by  the  French  Government  at  his  sug- 
;  gestion,  under  his  direction,  and  we  may 
1  add,  almost  for  his  personal  use.  Tens 
I  of  thousands  of  historical  documents, 

I  preserN'cd  in  foreign  countries,  w'ere  cop¬ 
ied  and  deposited  in  the  Ministers  des 
Affaires  Fjtravgires  in  Paris,  the  archives 
!  of  w'hich  were  during  many  years  under 
i  his  direction.  The  works  w’hich  he  has 
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written  are,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  |  intentions  of  the  government  That  can 
iiiiraerons.  He  has  never  i>ennitted  him- |  be  done  only  when  all  the  documents 
self  to  be  hiirrie<l  on.  The  publication  i  which  hitherto  have  remained  in  undis- 
of  the  Jlivalite  de  Charles  Quint  et  de  Fran-  |  turbed  repose  in  the  different  archives  of 
fOM  ler,  for  instance,  W’as  begun  in  the  ,  Europe  are  collected,  arranged,  rendered 
month  of  January,  1854.  The  work  has  ea.sily  intelligible  by  deciphering  those  of 
up  to  this  moment  advanced  from  the  |  which  the  decipherings  have  l^n  lost, 
year  1519  to  the  year  1528.  Thus,  the  and  made  accessible  to  the  student  of 
history  of  eight  years  has  absorbed  at '  history  by  publication.  Attempts  to  ei- 
le-ast  twelve  years’  labor.  When  the  ten  ecute  such  a  task  have  been  made,  and 
chapters  which  hitherto  have,  been  printed  are  still  making.  We  acknowledge  them 
in  the  lievue  des  Deux  Mondes^  shall  be  ■  with  gratitude.  But  all  the  various  ))lan8 
collected  in  a  book,  they  will  fill  one  '  upon  which  these  publications  are  found- 
volume  of  scarcely  more  than  four  hun-  ed  are  too  narrow.  They  will  not,  we 
dred  pages.  Nevertheless  the  result  is  in  are  afraid,  lead  to  satisfactoiy  results  so 
perfect  keejnng  with  the  time,  industry,  i  long  as  they  are  not  ba.sed  on  the  largest 
and  genius  bestowed  on  the  work.  The  ;  foundations.  The  widest  plans  which 
Rivalite  de  Charles  Quint  et  de  Frangois  \  hitherto  have  been,  we  do  not  say  exe- 
ler  embodies  as  much  information  as  is  j  cuted,  but  only  contemplated,  are  those 
available  in  our  days  to  any  one  man.  !  of  publishing  the  correspondence  of  one 
The  delineation  Mignet  gives  of  persons  ;  given  government  with  certain  other 
and  of  events  is  clear,  vivid,  and  life-like.  |  governments.  Suppose,  for  yistance,  the 
His  judgment  is  honest  and  penetrating,  j  French  commission  had  really  collected 
The  style  is  so  perfect  that  we  should  the  whole  coirespondence  between  Fran- 
hardly  wish  to  see  a  single  word  added,  i  cis  I.,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Pope, 
buj>pres8cd,  or  altered.  j  Charles  V.,  the  King  of  England,  etc., 

Iti  in  spite  of  all  the  praise  due  to  !  on  tlie  other  |)art :  should  we  be  enabled 
Mignet,  we  find  fault,  and  serious  fault,  thereby  to  form  a  well-founded  judgment 
with  his  work,  it  is  not  to  the  author  we  j  on  the  political  relations  of  Francis  with 
address  our  reproaches.  He  has  done  j  any  one  of  his  brother  kings  t  Certainly 
whatever  a  historian  can  do  to  offer  to  j  not.  The  I*ope,  the  Emperor,  the  King 
the  public  a  work  as  near  perfection  as  ■  of  England,  etc.,  might  all  of  them  send 
possible.  But  the  state  in  which  genuine  '  loving  messages  of  peace  to  France,  and 
iiistorical  documents  now  are  is  so  little  ‘  at  the  same  time  concert  between  thcra- 
satisfactory  that  only  a  restricted  use  can  |  selves  a  plan  to  destroy  that  kingdom, 
be  made  of  them.  With  a  few  excep- ^  That  is  not  an  idle  surmise  of  ours.  Such 
tions  we  may  state  that  in  our  days  the  ,  has  been  the  almost  unvarying  jxillcy  of 
archives  of  the  various  governments  of  ,  the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth  oentu- 
Enrope  are  accessible  to  the  student  of  ries — a  continual  conspiracy  of  all  against 
history.  Dispersed  and  unsifted,  how-  all. 

ever,  as  these  historical  documents  are —  |  In  order  to  know  whether  any  one 
many  thousands  of  them  in  cipher,  without '  government  was  right  in  trusting  or  sus- 
the  corresponding  deciphering — even  a  ■  pecting  the  professions  of  any  other  gov- 
life  so  long  and  so  w'ell  employed  as  that ;  emmeiit,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  read  the 
of  Mignet  does  not  suffice,  first  to  find  dispatches  addressed  to  this  government 
out  where  they  are,  and  then  to  read  !  alone.  The  correspondence  of  all  the 
them  and  mould  them  into  history.  As  :  other  governments  with  each  other  must 
long  as  one  dispatch  must  be  sought  for  ;  be  consulted.  If  we,  for  instance,  wish 
in  one  country,  and  the  answer  to  it —  I  to  know  whether  Francis  I.  acted  on  a 
or  still  worse  an  inclosure  in  cipher  which  j  certain  occasion  as  a  clear-sighted  politi- 
orders  the  ambassador  not  to  execute  the  |  cian,  or  as  a  j>oor  dupe,  we  must  inform 
instructions  written  in  plain  wiiting — is  J  ourselves  of  what  the  real  intentions  of 
preserved  in  another  country,  perhaps  a  the  Poj>e,  the  Emperor,  the  King  of 
thousand  miles  distant,  it  is  impossible  {  England,  etc.,  were,  and  those  intentions 
for  the  historian  to  discover  them,  to  we  only  can  learn  from  the  cone8|K>nd- 
read  them,  to  compare  them  with  one  ^  ence  between  themselves,  not  from  tluat 
another,  and  to  elicit  from  them  the  real  ^  with  France.  What  the  student  of  his- 
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tory  wants  is,  therefore,  not  the  corre- ' 
spondenoe  of  this  or  that  statesman,  nor  ^ 
that  of  one  single  government,  but  the  | 
whole  correspondence  of,  at  least,  the 
leading  powers  of  the  period  in  which  he  ! 
is  concerned.  Any  attempt  to  select  such  j 
state  pa])er8  as  relate  to  any  special  trans- 1 
action,  or  to  any  special  country,  must; 
be  a  failure.  The  whole  foreign  policy  ; 
of  any  one  government  forms,  as  it  were,  j 
but  one  body,  of  which  its  relations  with  ; 
special  other  governments  are  the  mem-  ; 
bers.  We  will  try  to  make  this  clear  by  j 
an  example.  Suppose  that  Charles  V.  ! 
had  to  decide  whether  it  was  wise  or  | 
unwise  to  go  to  war  with  England.  The  | 
ix>lative  strength  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
Henry  VIII.  would,  in  such  a  case,  be ' 
only  a  secondary  consideration.  The 
first  and  most  vital  question  would  be 
what  the  relations  ot  Charles  with  the 
other  powers  were.  W ould  Italy  remain 
quiet,  or  attack  his  Italian  possessions 
while  he  was  occupied  in  a  war  with  I 
England?  Would  France  be  in  a  posi-  { 
tion  to  assist  England  effectually  ?  The 
answer  to  this  latter  question  depended 
again  on  the  state  of  public  affairs  in 
Turkey.  Could  the  King  of  F  ranee  count 
upon  the  support  of  the  Turks  ?  But  the 
concatenation  of  facts  which  were  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  did  not  even  stop 
here.  The  question  whether  Turkey  was 
able  to  undertake  a  war  in  Europe  de¬ 
pended  on  her  relations  with  the  Sophi 
of  Persia.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be 
inclined  to  suppose  that,  drawing  upon 
our  imagination,  we  are  exaggei  at  ing  I 
the  case.  They  are  mistaken,  if  they 
do  so.  Charles  V.  was  more  tlian  once 
waiting  for  the  news  from  Constantinople 
or  from  Persia  before  he  decided  on  a  I 
measure  which  regarded  France  or  Eng¬ 
land.  Had  we  ten  times  as  much  space 
at  our  disposal  as  we  have,  we  could 
transcribe  any  number  of  passages  from 
official  dispatches  and  protocols  of  sit¬ 
tings  of  the  Privy  Council  which  would 
remove  all  doubts. 

Thus  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  any 
given  government  forming  but  one  body, 
it  is  a  mutilation  to  tear  out  from  it  single 
slate  pai>er8  relating  to  a  certmn  subject 
or  to  a  certiun  country,  the  real  meaning 
of  which  can  only  be  understood  if  they 
are  read  in  connection  with  the  rest  of 
the  correspondence  of  the  same  govern¬ 


ment  Suppose  an  amateur  of  pictures 
had  decided  upon  making  a  complete 
collection  of  all  the  images  by  which  the 
old  masters  have  given  expression  to  their 
ideas  of  one  of  those  personages  who  so 
often  are  represented  m  the  masterpieces 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
As  the  originals  are  not  to  be  had,  ho 
would  send  an  artist  to  the  various  pict¬ 
ure  galleries  of  Europe  with  the  order 
to  procure  him  copies.  But  what  would 
we  say  if  he  enjoined  the  artist  to  copy 
only  the  one  figure  in  question  oul.  of  the 
groups  of  which  it  forms  a  part  ?  W ould 
not  the  expression,  the  gestures,  in  tine, 
all  the  better  part  of  the  picture,  remain 
unintelligible,  because  the  surrounding 
and  explaining  figures  are  wanting?  In 
science  as  in  art  the  real  significance  of 
one  S[*ecial  point  becomes  intelligible  only 
when  all  the  other  points  are  understood 
with  which  it  stands  in  connection. 

We  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the 
difficulties  of  such  a  work  as  that  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  The  documents,  it  will 
be  objected  by  many,  would  perhaps  till 
more  than  a  hundred  large  volumes. 
Certainly  they  would.  But  if  the  vol¬ 
umes  amounttMl  not  only  to  more  than 
one  hundred,  but  to  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred,  would  that  be  a  misfortune  ?  The 
student  would  rather  surround  himself 
with  any  number  of  volumes,  than  un¬ 
dergo  the  humiliating  idea,  when  com¬ 
posing  a  history,  that  he  is  constantly 
expos^  to  the  danger  of  falling  into  nre- 
posterous  mistakes  in  consequence  o,  the 
fragmentary  state  of  the  source.s  of  infor¬ 
mation  which  are  at  his  disposal.  Wo 
repeat,  therefore,  once  more,  that  nothing 
less  than  a  complete  publication  of  the 
whole  political  correspondence  of  the 
leading  goveniments  can  satisfy  the  le¬ 
gitimate  demands  of  the  historian  ;  but 
we  hasten  to  add  that  any  instalment 
made  in  the  right  direction  would  bo 
accepted  by  us  with  gratitude. 

The  consequence  of  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  genuine  historical  infor¬ 
mation  which  is  now  at  our  dis(>o8al, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  policy  of 
Charles  V.,  is  vbible  in  the  very  title 
which  Mignet  has  chosen  for  his  work. 
He  has  called  it  RiveUiti^  because,  accord¬ 
ing  to  bis  opinion,  Charles  and  Francis 
were  rivals  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
I  sixteenth  century — that  b  to  say,  until  the 
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death  of  the  King  of  France.  Rivalry  is 
a  state  of  things  in  which  two,  or  more 
than  two,  persons  compete  for  the  same 
objects.  Such  rivalry  existed  between 
the  two  princes,  but  it  existed  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  earlier  years  of  their  reigns.  It 
ceased  ])erhap8  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  and  did  certainly  not 
outlive  the  interview  of  the  Pope  and 
Francis  I.  at  Marseilles.  During  the 
election  of  the  Emperor  in  the  year  1519, 
and  during  the  first  Italian  wars,  both 
Charles  and  Francis  aspired  to  tlie  do¬ 
minion  of  the  whole  Christian  woi-ld. 
They  were  then  rivals.  When,  however. 
King  P'rancis  reduced  his  ambition  to 
schemes  of  conquering  portions  of  Italy, 
when  he  ofiered  the  Emperor  to  divide 
England  betM’een  them,  and  even  when 
he  proposed  a  division  of  the  whole  of 
Europe,  he  w’as  an  opi)onent,  but  not  a 
rival,  of  Charles.  P'or  Charles  never 
abandoned  his  plan  of  rendering  himself 
master  of  the  whole  of  Christendom, 
F'rance  included.  He  strove  after  uni¬ 
versal  empire,  while  P'rancis,  during  the 
second  half  of  his  reign,  endeavored  only 
to  aggrandize  •P'rance  by  partial  con¬ 
quests.  The  object  which  the  Emperor 
had  in  view  was  very  different  from  that 
at  which  the  King  of  P'rance  aimed ; 
not  only  in  quantity  but  also  in  quality. 
The  empire  which  Charles  V.  imagined 
he  was  destined  to  realize  was  a  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  univei'Sal  peace  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  national 
inde})endence  ;  the  division  of  Europe 
which  P'rancis  aimed  at  professed  to  be 
the  independence  of  nations  at  the  price 
of  continual  strife  and  war. 

Mignet  exi)lains  the  origin  of  the  rival¬ 
ry  between  Charles  V.  and  P'rancis  I.  in 
too  narrow  a  manner.  Both  princes,  he 
informs  us,  ^^ssessed  powerful  kingdoms, 
great  qualities  of  mind,  and  an  extreme 
ambition.  When,  therefore  the  imperial 
throne  liad  become  vacant,  they  both  of 
them  competed  for  it,  and  the  corajietition 
once  begun  w^as  continued  atlerwards. 
That  Charles  V.  and  P'rancis!.  weremon- 
archs  of  powerful  kingdoms  is  cerLtin, 
and  that  tl'.cy  possessed  great  qualities 
and  inordinate  ambition  may  also  be  trua 
But  does  that  explain  the  case,  or  exhaust 
itt  Did  the  competition  between  the 
house  of  Valois  and  llapsburg  spring 
from  the  personal  qualities  of  Charles 


'  and  Francis  ?  Had  it  not  taken  place  if 
Charles,  or  Francis,  or  both  of  them,  had 
been  less  ambitious  I  We  think  the 
struggle  was  inevitable,  whatever  the 
personal  character  of  Chai'les  or  of  Fran¬ 
cis  might  have  been. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
there  was  no  really  powerful  State  in 
Europe.  England  was  ruined  by  her 
intestine  wars.  P'rance  was  weakened 
by  the  opposition  of  her  great  feudatories 
to  her  central  government.  It  was  al¬ 
most  dismembered.  Spain  was  divided 
into  Granada,  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Na¬ 
varre  :  each  of  these  kingdoms  continu¬ 
ally  w'aging  wars  w'ith  its  neighbors,  and 
raising  up  civil  discord  in  them.  Italy 
was  broken  up  into  a  great  number  of 
States ;  and  Germany  counted  the  prin¬ 
ces,  cities,  and  noblemen  by  thousands 
who  virtually  were  more  or  less  petty 
sovereigns.  The  Emperor  P'rederic 
III.  was  so  much  reduced  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  go  in  a  cart,  drawn  by 
oxen,  from  one  place  to  another,  half 
beggar,  half  Ciesar,  yet  never  giving  up 
the  aspirations  after  supremacy  which 
the  princes  of  Austria  cherished  with 
unswerving  constancy.  When  Louis  XI. 
founded  a  strong  government  and  re¬ 
duced  the  all  but  sovereign  vassals  to 
obedience,  P'rance  was  the  only  great 
power  in  Christendom.  One  powerful 
king  among  any  numl)er  of  mean  States 
threatens  the  independence  of  all  of  them. 
This  danger  naturally  provoked  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  desire  to  found  another 
power,  strong  enough  to  resist  P'rance, 
was  quite  legitimate.  The  union  of  Cas¬ 
tile  and  Aragon  with  Burgundy  and 
Austria  was  the  consequence  of  it.  The 
new  Ilispano-Austrian  power,  however, 
grew,  from  circumstances  which  we  can¬ 
not  explain  in  this  place,  stronger  than  had 
originally  been  intended.  Before  Charles 
V.  was  born,  it  was  clear  that  the  States 
which  the  first-born  son  of  the  Arch¬ 
duchess  Juanha  was  to  inherit,  w'ould 
form  so  mighty  an  empire  that  not  only 
would  the  iufiuence  of  P'rance  be  coun¬ 
terpoised,  but  also  its  existence  as  an 
independent  kingdom  w’ould  bo  threat¬ 
ened.  When  the  mother  of  Charles  was 
about  to  bring  forth,  statesmen  in  all 
parts  of  Christendom  were  speculating 
whether  the  child  would  be  a  male  or  a 
female.  As  soon  as  he  was  born,  letters 
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were  dispatched  from  Ghent  to  all  parts 
of  Europe,  announcincf  the  birth  of  the 
future  lord  of  the  world.  When  Charles 
was  quite  a  child,  and  it  could  hardly  be 
known  whether  he  would  be  ambitions 
or  not,  both  his  grandfathers,  Maximil¬ 
ian  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  did  not 
content  themselves  with  entertaining 
vague  hopes  or  impotent  wishes  for  his 
future  greatness.  They  actually  con¬ 
tracted  formal  treaties  with  other  poten¬ 
tates,  in  which  the  right  of  the  future 
representative  of  the  houses  of  Spain  and 
Austria  to  be  the  emj)eror  of  the  world 
was  recognized.  In  the  treaty,  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  Pope  Julius  II.  concluded 
on  the  19th  of  November,  1512,  with  the 
Cardinal  of  Gurk,  who  acted  in  the  name 
of  Maximilian,  it  was  stipulated  in  clauses 
4  and  5  that  France  was  to  be  subjugated 
and  dismembered  ;  Avhile  clause  14  of 
the  same  treaty  contai:iS  the  conditions 
on  which  the  Turkish  empire  was  to  be 
conquered,  and  the  two  crowns  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  “  Im|M?rators,”  that  of  the  Occident 
and  that  of  the  Orient,  were  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  head.  Similar  etipnlations 
are  to  be  found  in  other  treaties  of  that 
period.  We  will,  however,  mention  only 
one  more  of  them.  In  the  month  of 
September,  1515,  Pope  Leo  X.,  the  Em- 
}K*ror  Maximilian,  King  Feniinand  the 
Catholic,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  the 
Swiss  Confederacy  concluded  a  treaty  in 
which  it  was  stipulated  in  as  many  w’ords 
that  “  Jerusalem  and  the  whole  of  Syria, 
the  Constantinopolitan  empire,  and  the 
other  kingdoms,  j)rovince8,  districts,  etc., 
of  the  Turks  ”  were  to  be  conquered,  and 
that  “  the  old  Roman  empires,  that  of  the 
Occident  and  th.at  of  the  Orient,  were  to 
be  revived  and  to  beunited”  in  the  house 
of  Austria.  This  is  not  the  place  to  en¬ 
ter  into  the  question  whetlier  it  was 
possible  or  not  to  carry  out  plans  of  such 
vastness.  It  is  suflicient  to  show  that  the 
idea  of  a  universal  Christian  empire  was  ' 
already  entertained  by  both  the  grand-  | 
fathers  of  Charles.  Mlgnet  is,  therefore, , 
wrong  in  ascribing  a  very  small  portion 
of  that  plan  —  wiih  which  alone  he  is 
acqu.ainted — to  the  immoderate  ambition 
of  Charles.  Charles  was  not  a  political 
adventurer  who,  encouraged  by  success, 
conceived  the  plan  to  try  whetlier  for¬ 
tune  would  favor  him  in  greater  under-  , 
takings.  He  was  brought  up  from  the  ' 
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earliest  years  of  his  childhood  in  the  idea 
that  the  empire  of  the  world  belonged  to 
him  by  right  He  entered  upon  it  with 
the  concentrated  energj'  of  his  passionate 
mind,  and  had  not  entirely  given  up  his 
aspirations  when  he  was  concluding  his 
life  in  Yuste.  All  his  various  measures 
of  war  or  peace  with  special  countries 
were  regarded  by  him  as  so  many  steps 
towards  the  attainment  of  his  ultimate 
plans.  For  instance,  his  first  Italian 
wars  were  in  appearance  earned  on  for 
nothing  else  than  in  order  to  expel  the 
French  from  Milan  and  from  Genoa. 
As  soon,  however,  as  we  enter  into  the 
intimacy  of  the  Emperor  and  his  most 
confidential  advisers,  we  see  that  they 
wanted  to  expel  Francis  from  Italy  in 
order  that  they  might  render  themselves 
masters  of  Milan  and  Genoa.  They 
wished  to  render  themselves  masters  of 
Milan  and  Genoa  in  order  to  gain  do¬ 
minion  over  the  whole  of  Italy.  They 
w’anted  to  be  lords  of  Italy  because,  once 
masters  of  that  rich  country,  they  thought 
they  would  soon  be  able  to  subject  the 
rest  of  Christendom.  That  is  not  a  mere 
guess  of  ours.  To  show  the  reader  how 
the  Emperor  and  his  advisers  thought 
on  this  subject,  we  may  be  pennitted  to 
transcribe  a  short  passage  from  a  protocol 
of  a  sitting  of  the  Privy  Council  in  which 
the  war  in  Italy  was  Uiken  into  consider¬ 
ation  : 

“La  prcmiJire  consJd^rarion  est  qne  les 
duchez  de  Milan  et  Gennes  sorit  les  clefs  et 
la  porle  pour  povoir  garder  et  dominer  toute 
I'ltalic,  et  ritalio  cstablie  et  bien  reduito  est 
le  vmi  BiOge  et  sceptre  pour  dominer  tout  le 
monde,  et  pour  ce  que  les  Fran9oi8  vos  ene¬ 
mies  le  cognoLsaent  trds-bicn  et  qu'ilz  tieiment 
ce  itoint  cn  plus  dextime  que  la  defTence  dc 
leur  propre  roiaulmc  comme  ilz  ont  bien  mon- 
stre  k  present  par  effet,  fault  consld^rer,”  etc. 

A  considerable  nnml)er  of  similar  in¬ 
stances  could  be  adduced.  In  tiiot,  the 
idea  of  universal  empire  is  either  clearly 
stated  or  implicitly  admitted  in  all  state 
papers  of  Charles  V.  which  were  destined 
to  be  seen  only  by  the  initiated.  Some¬ 
times,  but  rarely,  a  confidential  council¬ 
lor  of  the  crown  let  out  the  secret  by  a 
blunder.  For  instance.  Fray  Garcia  Laoy- 
sa,  who  was  confessor  and  privy  council¬ 
lor  of  the  Emperor,  and  a  cardinal  be¬ 
sides,  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  his 
oratorical  and  persuasive  powers.  He 
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thought  no  man  could  resist  them.  When  ' 
he  was  in  Rome  he  undertook  to  per- ! 
snade  Pope  Clement  VII ,  and  even  the  : 
French  ambassador,  that  tho  I*oj)e  and  j 
the  whole  of  Christendom  would  gain  j 
great  advantages  by  accepting  Charles  i 
as  universal  Emperor.  Miguel  Mai,  who  ^ 
was  then  imj)erial  ambassador  in  Rome,  , 
entertained  a  much  meaner  opinion,  not  J 
only  of  his  own  arguments,  but  also  of  j 
the  sway  of  ar^imenta  in  general  over  in-  ' 
terested  mankind.  He  reasoned  with  the  ' 
Pope  and  his  brother  diplomatists  just  as 
much  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  and  pre- ; 
ferred  to  employ  his  leisure  hours  in  stroll¬ 
ing  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  in 
digging  up  old  coins  or  other  curiosities 
in  the  mins  of  the  old  temples  and  pal¬ 
aces.  When,  however,  he  heard  what 
Fray  Laoysa  was  doing,  his  equanimity 
forsook  him,  and  he  sent  immediately  a 
letter  to  his  master,  requesting  him,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
indiscretions  of  the  friar. 

Without  entering  any  further  into  de¬ 
tail,  we  will  mention  only  one  fact,  which 
at  once  must  remove  all  doubt.  That 
Clnarles  V.  •was  occupied  during  the , 
whole  of  his  political  career  -with  plans  of  ' 
conquering  Italy,  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  j 
That  Charles  intended  to  reduce  the  King 
of  France  to  the  position  of  a  vassal  is 
very  clearly  shown  by  Mignet  himself,  in 
the  chapter  of  the  Itivalite  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  negoti.ations  relating  to  the 
treaty  of  Madrid.  We  shall  hereafter  find 
opportunity  to  return  to  this  subject. 
Charles  V.  made,  in  the  year  1528,  se¬ 
rious  preparations  to  conquer  England. 
Ilis  correspondence,  relating  to  this  en¬ 
terprise,  with  discontented  noblemen  in 
Ireland,  is  curious  and  instnictive  enough. 
As  the  coirespondence  of  the  Emperor 
relatin'^  to  England  will  soon  be  pub¬ 
lished,  we  must  forbear  from  speaking 
more  of  it  here,  and  content  ourselves 
with  stating  that  Charles  never  gave  up 
Uie  plan  of  bringing  England  under  his 
dictation.  Moreover,  the  two  expeditions  j 
of  Charles  V.  to  the  north  coast  of  Africa  j 
were  nothing  else  than  the  beginning  of 
the  execution  of  his  plan  to  conquer  the 
Turkish  empire.  We  must  repeat  that 
W'e  do  not  make  here  vague  surmises. 
We  speak  from  positive  knowledge.  Few 
state  papers  can  be  more  interesting  than 
the  dispatches  relating  to  this  enterprise  i 


which  were  exchanged  between  the  im¬ 
perial  court,  the  Pope,  Venice,  and  the  fa¬ 
mous  pirate  and  king,  Barbarossa.  Juan 
de  Vergara  was  sent  by  the  Emperor, 
in  the  year  1540,  to  Constantinople  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Barba¬ 
rossa  against  the  Sultan,  who  was  then 
his  suzerain  lord.  Barbarossa  received 
the  imperial  envoy  in  a  room,  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  which  consisted  of  one  chair,  cov¬ 
ered  with  gi'ceii  velvet,  and  of  a  number 
of  wooden  boxes,  containing  gunpowder 
and  cannon  balls  for  the  fleet  of  the 
pirate.  Barbarossa,  seated  on  the  chair, 
and  the  imperial  envoy  on  a  box  w'hich, 
for  aught  he  knew,  might  have  been  tilled 
with  powder,  conversoil,  often  for  hours 
I  together,  about  the  plans  of  the  Emperor, 

I  and  settled  the  destinies  of  kingdoms  and 
empires.  Such  dispatches  as,  for  instance 
that  of  .Juan  de  Vergara,  dated  the  2Gth 
I  of  April,  1540,  have  all  the  stirring  iiiter- 
.  est  of  a  romance. 

Suppose  we  knew  nothing  of  the  polit- 
!  ical  plans  of  Charles  V.,  and  were  only 
j  informed  that  he  intended  to  add  It.aly, 

I  France,  England,  and  the  Turkish  empire 
to  the  dominions  which  he  already  pos¬ 
sessed,  what  w’ould  our  judgment  of  his 
plans  be  1  Would  we  not  see  at  a  glance 
that  he  aimed  at  a  revival  of  the  old  Ro¬ 
man  empire  1  Did  not  the  countries  which 
he  already  possessed,  together  with  those 
which  he  intended  to  gain,  constitute  the 
extent  of  the  Roman  empire  before  its 
division  into  an  Eastern  and  Western 
j  empire  t 

I  We  sincerely  regret  that  Mignet  had 
not  at  his  disposal  the  documents  which 
disclose  the  real  policy  of  Charles  V. 
Unacquainted  with  the  secret  plans  of 
the  Emperor,  he  was  unable  to  form  an 
adequate  judgment  of  the  conduct,  not 
only  of  Charles  V.,  but  also  of  Francis  I. 
Measures  which  he  ascribes  to  the  person¬ 
al  ambition  of  the  King  of  France  were 
not  seldom  legitimate  acts  of  self-defence. 
Where  lilignet  reprehends  Francis  I., 
because  he  adopted  what  appears  to 
Mignet  an  ambitious  line  of  policy,  we 
are  inclined  to  reproach  him  for  the  want 
of  statesmanship  and  earnestness  of  pur¬ 
pose  which  prevented  him  from  carrying 
It  out  The  plans  of  the  Emj^eror  were 
foiled,  but  Francis  did  not  do  what  he 
ought  to  have  done  as  king  of  the  one 
great  kingdom  in  Christendom  which 
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was  strong  enough  to  offer  resistance  to 
Ciiarles  V.  Francis  too  often  neglected 
his  duties,  not  only  towards  France,  but 
also  towards  the  other  States  of  Eiiroi)e, 
the  independence  of  which  depended  on 
him  more  than  on  any  other  prince. 

The  Rivalite  de  (Jiwrlea  Quint  et  de 
Franqois  ler,  by  Mignet,  o|)en8  with  a  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  the  contest  of  the 
two  rival  kings  for  the  imperial  crown  in 
1519.  Mignet  leads  us  over  the  same 
ground  on  which  another  historian  of 
high  reputation,  Leopold  lianke,  has 
more  than  once  taken  us.  The  difference 
l)etM'een  the  two  historians  is  as  great  as 
it  can  be  between  two  men  of  eminence. 
Leopold  Ilanke  relates  to  us  the  facts  of 
history  in  a  more  or  less  general  form, 
adding  to  them  su|>erabundant  detail, 
which  bears  testimony  to  his  great  indus¬ 
try,  but  which  we  could  wish  to  receive 
in  a  more  palatable  form.  In  the  works 
of  lianke  we  do  not  see  the  persons  who 
w’ere  the  actors ;  and  even  in  the  rare 
instances  where  they  become  visible  to  us, 
we  can  scarcely  distinguish  their  features. 
They  are  hazy  phantoms;  rather  shad¬ 
owy  embodiments  of  general  ideas,  than 
living  men  with  warm  heart-bloo«i  flow¬ 
ing  through  their  veins,  and  originating 
passions  and  aspirations.  Mignet,  on  the 
other  hand,  introduces  us  directly  to  the 
living  men.  We  meet  in  his  book,  princes, 
ministers,  generals,  and  ambassadors,  who 
are,  in  substance,  not  very  different  from 
persons  we  occasionally  meet  in  the  real 
world  in  M'hich  we  live.  Through  them, 
and  only  through  them,  we  learn  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  state  and  the  policy  of  their  days. 
Another  difference  between  the  French 
and  the  German  historian  consists  in  the 
circumstance  that  Mignet  is  always  j)er- 
fectly  clear,  even  where  he  erre  from  im- 
pertect  knowledge ;  while  lianke  is  not 
seldom  almost  unintelligible,  even  when 
he  is  well  infonued.  Mignet  groups  his 
history  with  a  simplicity  and  an  artistic 
feeling  which  exercise  a  great  charm  on 
our  mind :  lianke  is  confused,  and  wea¬ 
ries  us.  We  read  Mignet  for  information 
and  for  pleasure ;  we  undergo  the  tire¬ 
some  task  of  unriddling  lianke  only  be¬ 
cause  we  hope  to  learn  from  him.  As  for 
uncouth  words  of  eight,  and  sometimes 
of  more  syllables,*  into  which  lianke  oc- 


'  casionally  twists  the  German  language, 
we  do  not  think  that  Mignet  is  capable  of 
coining  anything  similar. 

Mignefs  narrative  of  the  intrigues  of 
the  election  of  1619  is  excellent,  if  re- 
'  garded  as  a  work  of  art.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  dirty  affair  has  ever  before 
been  nearly  so  well  related.  The  princes 
electors  were  seven  in  number — the  King 
J  of  Bohemia,  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz, 

^  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  Archbish¬ 
op  of  Treves,  the  Prince  Elector  of  Sax- 
i  ony,  the  Markgrave  of  Brandenburg, 
j  and  the  Count  F.uatine.  The  King  of 
Bohemia  was  a  minor,  and,  besides,  a 
1  brother-in-law  of  Charles,  lie  could  be 
{  relied  upon.  Frederic,  Prince  Elector  of 
I  Saxony,  was  inaccessible  to  corruption. 

■  But  the  other  five  electors  vied  with  one 
another  as  to  which  of  them  would  com- 
'  mit  the  most  contemptible  acts  in  order 
to  obtain  a  higher  price  for  his  vote.  As 
i  early  as  in  the  year  1516,  Francis  had 
!  gained  the  Archbishop  of  Treves.  In  the 
i  year  1517,  the  Markgrave  of  Branden- 
I  burg  sold  his  vote  to  tlie  King  of  Fnmce. 
i  The  price  was  a  marriage  of  the  IVincess 
I  lienw  of  F4-ance  with  tlie  eldest  son  of 
!  the  Markgrave,  a  dower  of  150,000  chjus 
I  d’or  (8, 30<J,000  francs),  a  pension^of  4000 
I  livres  a  year,  and  anotiier  })ension  of  8000 
.  livres.  The  brother  of  the  Miukgrave 
I  was  Archbishop  of  Mentz.  He  was  also 
bought  by  Francis.  Soon  afterwards  the 
Count  Palatine  was  won.  Francis  thus 
commanded  four  votes — that  is  to  say,  ho 
had  assured  the  majority  of  votes  for  his 
election.  But  Maximilian  and  Charles 
di<i  not  remain  idle.  Offering  higher 
bribes  than  Francis,  they  bought  back 
'  the  votes  of  the  |>rinces  electors,  so  that 
they  commanded  five  votes.  Only  the 
vote  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  re¬ 
mained  to  the  King  of  bS’ance,  th<|  Prince 
Elector  of  Saxony  declaring  himself  nei¬ 
ther  for  the  one  nor  for  the  other  candi¬ 
date.  After  the  death  of  Maximilian  the 
intrigues  increaseil,  and  buying  and  sell.- 
ing  votes  was  carried  on  with  even  great¬ 
er  shamelessness  than  before.  Agents  of 
Charles  and  agents  of  Francis  travelled 
without  interruption  from  one  of  the  elec¬ 
tors  to  the  other,  with  beasts  of  burden 
behind  theiu  laden  with  gold.  The  l*o})e 
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and  the  King  of  England  also  took  part  1 
in  the  election  The  conduct  of  neither 
of  them  wa?  ]>raiseworthy.  The  princes 
electors  promised  their  votes  in  formal 
treaties,  swore  to  them,  and  broke  their 
oaths  and  treaties  immediately  after- 1 
wards.  At  one  time  Charles,  and  at  an- ! 
other  time  Francis,  had  the  majority  of 
votes  promised  to  them.  The  Archbish¬ 
op  of  MentJ!  sold  his  vote  six  times,  every 
time  obtaining,  or  attempting  to  obtain, 
a  higher  price  for  it.  The  scandalous 
proceedings  of  the  electors  at  last  roused 
the  people.  Citizens  and  peasants  .armed 
themselves.  When  the  electors  went  to 
Fi-ankfort,  Franz  Sickingen,  at  the  head 
of  more  than  20,000  men,  marched  to  its 
immediate  neighborhood.  The  Diet  was 
opened  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  on  the 
28th  of  the  B.ame  month,  the  princes  elec¬ 
tors,  rol)ed  in  their  scarlet  gowns,  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  great  state  to  the  church  of 
St  IJartholomcw  to  elect  the  future  Em¬ 
peror.  The  Archbishop  of  Mentz  spoke 
first.  He  asked  whether  Francis,  Charles, 
or  another  German  prince  ought  to  be 
elected,  and  answered  his  o^n  question 
by  declaring  that  the  King  of  France 
could  not  be  elected,  because  the  “  Gold¬ 
en  Hull  ”  excluded  all  foreigners  from  the 
imperial  throne.  The  election  of  one  of 
the  smaller  princes  of  Germany,  he  added, 
u  ould  be  attended  with  many  inconven¬ 
iences.  Charles  whs  therefore  the  only 
eligible  candidate,  and  the  Archbishop 
invited  the  other  electors  to  give  him 
their  votes.  Mignet  says  this  harangue 
produced  a  great  effect  upon  the  electors. 
Although  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  de¬ 
livered  a  weak  speech  against  Charles, 
declaring  that  a  King  of  Spain  was  as 
much  a  foreigner  as  a  King  of  France,  all 
the  seven  electors  soon  came  to  an  under¬ 
standing,  and  Charles  was  unanimously 
elected. 

A  modem  statesm.an  of  eminence  is 
said  to  have  observed,  that  the  method 
in  which  history  is  written  is  calculated 
to  injure  the  memory  of  the  statesmen  of 
the  past  The  historian  can,  without  any 
gi'eat  difficulty,  form  his  judgment  wheth¬ 
er  a  political  measure  of  the  past  has 
been  opportune  or  inopportune,  since  he 
knows,  or  can  know,  all  the  consequences 
of  it  which  afterwards  have  come  to  light 
He  imparts  his  easily  obtained  knowledge 
to  his  reader.  Thus  the  author  as  well  as 


his  re.aders  assume  a  false  snperiority  in 
8tatesman.ship  and  in  judgment  over  the 
politician  who  had  to  decide  upon  the 
adoption  of  political  measures,  at  a  time 
when  the  greatest  sagacity  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  foresee  all  the  consequences 
which  were  then  veiled  in  the  impenetra¬ 
ble  mystery  of  the  future.  Those  who 
hold  these  opinions  advise  historians  to 
place  themselves  on  a  perfect  level  with 
the  kings  and  ministers  whose  actions 
they  describe,  waiving  all  the  advantages 
they  derive  from  the  knowledge  of  pos¬ 
terior  events.  Mignet  seems  to  have  acted 
upon  this  advice.  He  carefully  conceals 
from  the  reader,  in  every  stage  of  his 
history,  what  is  to  happen  the  very  next 
day.  He  speaks  of  every  new  tergiver¬ 
sation  of  an  elector,  of  every  vote  lost  or 
gained  by  either  of  the  candidates,  as 
though  it  could  influence  the  result  of  the 
election,  until  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
narrative  he  informs  us,  through  the 
Archbisho])  of  Mentz,  that  the  election 
of  Francis  was  impossible  from  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

We  take  exception  against  such  a 
method  of  writing  history.  In  a  work 
of  fiction,  it  is  both  legitimate  and  fe.asi- 
ble  not  to  betray  the  least  notion  of  what 
will  happen  the  next  hour.  It  is  legiti¬ 
mate  because  the  principal  object  for 
which  most  works  of  fiction  are  com¬ 
posed  is  to  entertain  the  reader.  To 
excite  his  curiosity  is,  therefore,  perfectly 
allowable.  It  is  feasible,  because  the 
reader  of  a  novel  or  a  poem  does  not 
know  anything  beforehand  of  the  jiersons 
who  are  to  be  actors  in  the  story.  Even 
if  the  names  are  historical,  the  re.ader 
knows  that  the  author  of  a  novel  or  of  a 
poem  is  not  bound  to  adhere  to  histori¬ 
cally  established  facts.  His  curiosity  to 
know  how  the  story  will  end,  can,  there¬ 
fore,  be  kept  alive  by  the  reticence  of  the 
writer.  The  aim  of  the  historian,  on  the 
contrary,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  explain 
the  character  of  men  w’ho  have  really 
existed,  to  render  clearly  intelligible  facts 
which  have  really  occurred.  The  reader 
of  a  good  history  may  be  entertained  in 
readiner  it,  but  his  entertainment  springs 
only  from  the  satisfaction  he  derives 
from  obtaining,  without  great  exertion, 
more  accurate  knowledge  on  a  subject 
in  w'hich  he  is  interested.  As  the  prin¬ 
cipal  object  for  which  history  is  written 
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ig  to  impart  exact  information  on  em¬ 
inently  complicated  subject^,  it  .would 
bo  wrong  to  preclude  the  historian  from 
bringing  to  bear  upon  them  all  his 
knowledge  of  what  has  happened  before 
or  afterwards,  w'henever  it  is  likely  that 
greater  clearness  will  be  obtained  thereby. 
Besides,  the  readers  of  history,  with  the 
exception  of  the  most  ignorant,  have 
already  a  general  notion  of  the  persons 
whom  they  meet  in  the  narrative.  There 
is  probably  not  a  single  person  who 
knew  not  that  Charles  and  not  Francis 
was  elected  Emperor  before  he  opened 
the  Rivalite  de  Ch'irlen  Quint  et  Franqois 
ler,  by  Mignet.  The  curiosity  of  the 
reader,  therefore,  cannot  be  excited  by 
carefully  concealing  tlie  final  result  of 
the  contest,  until  tlie  proper  moment  for 
disclosing  it  has  arrived.  Thus  Mignet 
gains  nothing  by  the  method  he  has 
adopted;  while,  on  the  other  land,  he 
creates  for  himself  great  difficulties  w'hich 
he,  in  fact,  always  overcomes  in  respect 
to  art,  but  which  expose  him  to  censure 
as  to  historical  accuracy. 

We  will  give  one  example.  In  the 
month  of  February,  1519,  Charles  sent 
his  Chamberlain  Armerstorff  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Mentz,  who  had  gone  over  to 
the  French  party.  The  Archbishop  de- 
Ci.ai-ed  to  the  envoy,  without  blushing, 
that  .he  had  sold  bis  vote  to  Francis, 
because  Francis  h.ad  offered  him  a  higher  I 
price  for  it— adding,  however,  that  he 
would  sell  it  b.ack  to  Charles,  if  Charles 
were  the  highest  bidder.  Armerstorff  ask¬ 
ed  the  Archbishop  how  much  he  asked 
for  his  vote.  One  hundred  thousand 
fiorins  in  addition  to  what  Charles  bad 
already  promised.  Such  was  the  answer 
of  the  Archbishop.  Armerstorff  thought 
that  the  demand  w'aa  exorbitant,  and 
threatened  to  break  off  all  negotiations. 
The  Archbishop  reduced  then,  succes¬ 
sively,  his  demands  to  eighty  thousand 
florms,  to  sixty  thousand  florins,  to  fifty 
thousand  florins,  and  contented  himself, 
at  last,  w'ith  twenty  tliousand  florins, 
which  were  to  be  paid  to  him  over  and 
above  the  money  he  had  already  received, 
and  the  promise  which  had  already  been 
made  to  him.  When  the  bargain  was 
concluded,  he  opened  a  chest  and  showed 
to  Armerstorff  bis  correspondence  with 
Francis  and  with  the  other  princes  elec¬ 
tors.  It  was  clear  from  these  letters 


that  the  French  had  made  him  much 
higher  offers,  which,  he  said,  he  refused 
from  j)atriotism  as  a  German  prince,  and 
from  love  for  the  house  of  Ilapsburg. 
As  Mignet  does  not  mention  the  Golden 
Bull  until  he  speaks  of  the  election  cere¬ 
monies,  and  as  the  reader  is  not  likely  to 
remember  all  the  clauses  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  law  of  the  German  empire,  the 
Archbishoj)  of  Mentz  gets  credit  for  being 
not  quite  so  corrupted  as  at  first  bo  ap¬ 
peared.  As  he  foregoes  greater  pecu¬ 
niary  advantages  from  considerations 
for  the  weal  of  his  country,  his  rogueiy 
seems  to  bo  mitigated  by  some  better 
feelings.  Had,  however,  Mignet  eluci¬ 
dated  the  behavior  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Mentz  on  this  occasion  by  what  the  same 
Archbishc>p  said  and  did  a  few  months 
afterwards  in  the  church  of  St.  Barthol¬ 
omew,  in  Frankfort,  the  reader  would 
at  once  have  seen  that  the  Archbishop 
added  only  one  piece  more  of  hypowiti- 
cal  knavery  to  Ins  long  list  of  rogueries 
when  he  showed  his  letters  to  Armers¬ 
torff.  lie  took  credit  for  a  disinterested¬ 
ness  whicl^e  di<l  not  possess.  He  knew 
that  the  Golden  Bull  excluded  Francis 
from  the  imperial  throne.  He  had  not 
the  least  doubt,  and  could  not  have  any 
doubt,  that  the  Golden  Bull  was  then  the 
fundament.al  law  of  the  empire.  The 
election  of  Francis  w.as  therefore  an  im¬ 
possibility,  and  all  the  promises  made  by 
the  French  on  account  of  the  election  of 
the  King  of  Franco  were  destined  not 
to  be  fulfilled.  As  he  had  already  ob¬ 
tained  all  the  money  Francis  w'as  able 
or  willing  to  pay  in  advance,  the  prince 
elector  sacrificed  nothing  that  w'as  worth 
having. 

ISIore  serious  is  the  difficulty  which 
Mignet  creates  for  himself  with  respect 
to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  King  of  France.  Francis  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  chivalsous  prince,  and  chivalrous 
princes  not  seldom  think  that  laws  arc 
made  only  to  be  read  and  explained  by 
old  judges  in  dingy  law*  courts.  For 
young  people,  living  in  splendid  palaces, 
they  do  not  exist  It  is,  therefore,  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  Francis  did  not 
occupy  himself  with  the  clamies  of  the 
Golden  Bull,  which,  though  called  Gold¬ 
en  because  the  original  was  preserved  in 
a  golden  case,  was  a  rather  lengthy  and 
dry  statute,  written  in  barbai'uus  Latin. 
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Mignet,  placing  himself  on  a  perfect  I 
level  with  Francis,  follows  him  through  I 
all  his  election  manojuvres,  apparently  I 
as  unconcerned  about  the  fatal  clause  as  ! 
the  chivalrous  king  himself. 

It  is  agreeable  to  be  in  gay  company, 
and  it  is  a  kind  of  moral  luxury  to  despise 
avaricious  raisers  robed  in  purple  gowns. 
But  the  company  of  money  -  dealers, 
whether  they  live  in  a  back  street,  or  are 
princes  electors  of  the  Holy  Empire,  is 
notoriously  dangerous  for  young  fast  men. 
An  old  and  exjierienced  friend  should ' 
warn  them,  and  show  them  the  evil ! 
consequences  of  improvidence.  jMignet  j 
has  permitted  the  best  occasion  to  make  ! 
use  of  his  superior  wisdom  to  slip  away,  I 
not  purposely,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
plan  he  has  adopted.  lie  cannot  show  ; 
that  Francis  is  a  fool,  because  the  folly 
is  never  visible  until  it  is  too  late  to  I 
meud  it.  Mignet,  indeed,  does  not  go  I 
so  far  as  to  let  Francis  I.  off  without  a ' 
very  sensible  reprimand.  He  most  ju-  i 
diciously  observes  that  the  King  of  ! 
France  ought  to  have  employed  his  in- 1 
tluence  with  the  electors,  in  order  to ; 
caiTy  the  election  of  one  of  the  smaller ' 
German  princes.  But  such  general  re- 1 
marks  are  of  little  weight,  especially  after 
the  whole  story  has  been  told  so  charm- ' 
ingly  and  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that ' 
almost  every  word  remains  engraved  on  ' 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  I 

We  do  not  grudge,  however,  that 
Francis  I.  is  so  Teniently  treated  by  his 
historian.  As  we  find  the  chivalrous  | 
king,  only  a  few  years  afterwards,  a  mis-  • 
erable  prisoner  in  the  Alcazar  at  Mailrid,  j 
we  do  not  think  that  his  example  is  cal- ' 
ciliated  to  encourage  other  young  princes  j 
to  proceed  in  matters  of  state  in  a  thought- 1 
less,  improvident  manner.  But  what  we  I 
complain  of  is  that  Mignet  lias  not  given  j 
us  his  opinion  on  those  subjects  w'hich ' 
mostly  intere.st  us.  Therp  is  no  other  I 
alternative :  either  the  princes  electors, ' 
together  with  the  whole  German  jieople,  ; 
were  utterly  corrupted,  or  King  Francis  i 
together  with  his  statesmen,  was  utterly  : 
incapable  of  governing  a  great  State.  j 
If  Francis  I.  had  any  well  -  founded  ; 
reason  to  believe  that  five  coirupted  j 
princes  electors  were  able  to  break  the-i 
clearest  law  and  to  sell  the  empii'e  to  a ' 
foreigner,  the  German  people  must  have  | 
.abdicated  its  own  nationality,  and,  in  i 


fact,  renounced  all  and  every  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  an  independent  nation.  As 
long  as  any  degi'ee  of  national  feeling 
remained  in  the  people,  it  could  not  have 
looked  as  an  idle  spectator  on  the  greatest 
national  di.sgrace.  Such  an  utter  decay 
of  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  Europe 
at  a  time  when  the  Reformation  was 
spreading  from  it  over  Europe  #ould,  if 
true,  be  one  of  the  most  important  facts 
in  tlie  history  of  mankind.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  Germany  had  not  then  sunk 
to  the  lowest  depth  of  national  decay,  the 
election  of  Francis  was,  from  the  very 
beginning,  impossible,  and  he  was  sinmly 
swindled  by  the  princes  electors.  The 
manner  in  which  that  was  done  was  so 
gross,  so  transparently  ludicrous,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  dishon¬ 
esty  of  the  princes  electors,  or  the  niter 
incapability  of  the  French,  was  the  more 
contemptible.  The  government  of  a 
groat  nation  in  the  hands  of  so  decidedly 
unable  rulers,  would,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  have  been  a  fact  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked  by  the  historian.  In  this  case,  it 
would  derive  additional  importance  from 
the  circumstance  that  Charles  was  at  the 
same  time  preparing  the  plan  of  estab¬ 
lishing  his  universal  empire.  If  any 
king,  at  any  time,  was  in  duty  bound  to 
husband  the  resources  of  his  kingdom, 
Francis  had  that  obligation,  threatened 
as  he  was  with  the  danger  of  being  re¬ 
duced  to  the  position  of  a  mere  vassal. 
Whichever  side  of  the  alternative  may 
be  the  true  one,  we  regret  that  iSIignet 
has  not  entered  upon  this  subject. 

The  method  “  recommended  by  the 
modern  statesman  of  eminence,”  to  write 
history  without  injuring  the  memory  of 
the  |>olitician3  of  the  past,  seems  to  us  con¬ 
ducive  to  shirking  the  great  questions  in 
which  we  are  more  interested  than  in  the 
fame  of  the  politicians.  We  hope,  there¬ 
fore,  Mignet,  will  soon  return  to  the  old 
system,  and  leave  it  to  younger  men' to 
try  their  ability  in  devising  innovations. 
His  opinion  carries  too  great  weight. 
We  lose  too  much  if  he  withholds  it 
from  us  on  questions  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance. 

There  occur  some  minor  inaccuracies 
in  the  first  ]>ortion  of  the  liivalita  da 
Charles  Quint  et  de  Francois  Jer,  which 
I  it  will  suffice  shortly  to  mention.  Mig¬ 
net  for  instance,  stales  that  almost  the 
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whole  of  Europe  had  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  Francis  when  he  gained  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Marignan.  The  fact  is,  that  Francis 
was  at  that  time  the  ally  of  England,  of 
Charles,  and  of  Venice.  King  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  and  the  Emperor  Maximil¬ 
ian  had  concluded  a  truce  with  him,  and 
Pope  Ijeo  X.  was  carrying  on  negotia¬ 
tions  of  |>eace.  The  “  I’Europo  presqne 
entierementcoiijnnie  centre  lui”  consisted 
in  nothing  more  than  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
who  had  taken  a  strong  body  of  Swiss 
mercenaries  into  his  pay.  The  battle 
was  fought  by  French  troops  and  Ger¬ 
man  lansquenets  on  the  one  side,  and 
Swiss  mercenaries  on  the  other.  But 
such  errors  are  unimportant,  as  they  do 
not,  strictly  speaking,  belong  to  the  his¬ 
tory.  They  are  only  made  use  of  as 
adornment,  which,  by  the  way,  is  em¬ 
ployed  with  a  sparing  hand. 

Here  we  must  break  off. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Rivahte  de 
Charles  Quint  et  de  Francois  ler  would  be 
nearly  perfect,  if  Mignet  had  not  com¬ 
mitted  the  fundamental  error  of  referring 
the  origin  of  the  struggles  between  , 
Charles  and  Francis  to  j>ersonal  and  cas-  j 
ual  influences.  The  further  this  history 
proceeds  the  more  it  will  suffer  from  the  | 
nanx)wne8S  of  the  foundation  upon  which 
H  is  built  This  fault,  which  is  excusable, 
perhaps  inevitable,  in  the  present  state 
of  imperfect  historical  information,  has 
been  voluntarily  increased  by  our  author’s 
adoption  of  a  method  of*  narrating  his 
history  which  gives  him  full  scope  for 
his  high  arti.stic  qualification,  but  which 
eliminates  from  his  book  precisely  those 
questions  which  are  of  paramount  in¬ 
terest  G.  B. 

Batnrdar  Rerlaw. 

THE  USES  OF  FICTION. 

Mr.  Mill  has  said,  in  one  of  his  Disser¬ 
tations,  that  the  only  two  modes  in  which 
an  individual  mind  could  hope  to  exercise 
much  direct  influence  upon  the  minds  of 
contemporaries  were  as  a  member  of 
Parliament  or  as  the  editor  of  a  London 
newspaper.  This  limitation  may  have 
been  correct  enough  when  Mr.  Mill  made 
it,  some  thirty  yearn  ago,  but  we  think 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  these 
days  a  third  influence  ought  to  be  added 


to  the  list — namely,  that  of  the  jiopular 
novelist  It  is  perhaps  soircely  necessary 
to  say  that  wo  refer  exclusively  to  nov¬ 
elists  w'ho,  by  profound  reflection  or  a 
quick  natunal  insight  into  character  and 
life,  have  arrived  at  something  like  con¬ 
sistent  and  manageable  theories  of  the 
social  conditions  which  surround  them, 
and  not  to  novelists  whose  chief  claim  to 
popularity  is  the  skill  with  w’hich  they 
can  keep  the  reader,  for  so  many  hundretl 
pages,  in  siisjiense  as  to  whether  the 
charming  heroine  has  really  murdered 
her  first  husband,  or  what  may  be  her 
exact  relationship  to  the  mysterious  or¬ 
phan.  Novels  which  depend  for  their 
success  upon  ingenuity  of  this  kind  may 
be  classed  with  clever  conjuring  tricks, 
fearful  ascents  up  spiral  staircases,  tre¬ 
mendous  headers  into  unseen  feather¬ 
beds,  or  any  other  feats  whose  sole 
object  is  to  excite  and  amuse.  They 
enable  any  one  in  want  of  occupation 
to  get  through  so  many  hours  without 
being  bored ;  and  hence  the  large  demand 
which  nowadays  exists  for  them  among 
the  constantly  increasing  cla.ss,  popularly 
typified  by  young  ladies  and  guardsmen, 
who  take  to  light  literature,  as  rich  men 
take  to  politics  or  any  other  profession, 
merely  as  a  means  of  killing  time. 

But  a  novelist  who  has  clear  and  defi¬ 
nite  views  upon  the  social  or  other  prob¬ 
lems  of  contemporary  life  may,  it  appears 
to  us,  exercise  in  these  days  a  scarcely  less 
direct  though  obviously  a  less  immediate 
influence  upon  his  age  than  either  of  the 
two  classes  formerly  singled  out  by  Mr. 

I  Mill.  Indeed,  he  owes  his  influence,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  very  cause  which 
apparently  induced  Mr.  Mill  to  make  this 
limitation — namely,  to  the  fact  that,  from 
the  countless  multitude  of  books  yearly 
issuing  from  the  press,  it  is  generally 
considered  necessary  to  have  a  superficial 
actpiaitUance  with  so  many  authors  that 
it  becomes  im|)os8ible  thoroughly  to  mas¬ 
ter  the  doctrines  of  any  one.  Even  the 
best  books  are,  as  a  rule,  “bolted” — 
rarely,  after  Bacon’s  advice,  “  chewed  ;  ” 
and  there  is,  accordingly,  no  process  of 
intellectual  digestion  suflicient  to  leave  a 
permanent  effect  upon  the  mind.  The 
effect  is  scarcely  more  durable  than  that 
made  by  one  forcible  article  in  a  daily 
1  newspaper,  or  one  telling  speech  in  Par- 
I  liament ;  and,  inasmuch  as  articles  and 
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speeches  innnraerable  may  be  f^ven  in 
succession  to  the  public  in  the  time 
that  it  takes  to  mature  and  produce  one 
thoughtful  book,  the  author  has  no  chance 
whatever  against  the  journalist  or  the 
politician.  This  complaint  of  Mr.  Mill’s 
may  be  applicable  to  books  written  ^lely 
for  instruction,  especially  if  they  rise  b^ 
yond  the  level  of  the  ordinary  popular 
point  of  view.  Books  of  this  class  may 
as  well  be  left  unread  altogether  as  bolted 
— for  any  permanent  salutary  effect  they 
can  produce  upon  the  mind.  Indeed, 
they  are  better  left  unread,  since  a  too 
hasty  perusal  will  not  merely  leave  the 
reader  as  ignorant  as  it  found  him,  which 
would  involve  nothing  worse  than  loss  of 
time,  but  will  expose  him  to  what  Plato 
pronounced  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
forms  of  ignorance  —  the  ignorance  of 
one’s  ignorance.  But  Mr.  Mill’s  theory 
does  not  appear  to  ns  to  be  applicable  to 
the  novel,  since,  unlike  a  didactic  work, 
it  may  be  bolted,  and  yet  leave  upon  the 
mind  a  perfectly  clear  and  lasting  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  doctrine  it  is  intended  to  con¬ 
vey.  The  reasons  of  this  are  obvious. 
The  doctrine  is  not  clothed  in  abstract 
conceptions  which,  to  be  fully  and  clearly 
comprehended,  require  thoughtful  reflec¬ 
tion,  but  in  concrete  instances  which 
come  home  at  once  to  the  feeblest  com¬ 
prehension.  It  may,  moreover,  be  spread 
over  a  long  and  varied  series  of  incidents, 
each  more  or  less  remotely  illustrative  of 
it,  and  this  with  a  diffuseness  and  ampli¬ 
fication  which  would  be  utterly  inadmis¬ 
sible  in  a  philosophical  treatise.  To 
borrow  Archbishop  Whately’s  simile, 
just  as  food  must  nave  bulk  as  well  as 
nutriment,  the  stomach  requiring  a  ^  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  distention  ”  to  enable  it  to 
act  properly,  so  do  the  generality  of 
minds  assimilate  knowled^  far  more 
readily  and  perfectly  if  it  is  spread  for 
them  over  a  tolerably  large  surface,  than 
if  it  is  concentrate,  no  matter  how 
clearly  and  forcibly,  in  small  compass. 
And  although,  as  we  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  the  novelist  must  exercise  a  less 
immediate  influence  than  the  journalist 
or  the  politician,  he  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  advantage  over  them,  if  he  be 
a  popular  writer  of  the  first  class,  that  he 
addresses  a  far  larger  audience  among 
that  educated  portion  of  the  community 
who  do  most  to  create  public  opinion  on 
Niw  Seeies— VoL.  V.,  No.  1. 


important  questions  of  the  day.  A  really 
first-rate  novel  is  read,  sooner  or  later, 
by  almost  every  one  with  any  pretensions 
to  education,  while  there  are  thousands 
of  educated  people  who  only  occasionally 
interest  themselves  in  a  newspaper  article 
or  a  political  speech.  The  great  majority 
of  women,  while  they  make  it  a  point 
of  honor  to  read  the  first,  rarely  trouble 
themselves  about  the  last  two,  and  the 
share  which  women  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  public  opinion  on  all  really 
fundamental  questions  is  far  greater  than 
it  appears. 

But  it  is  indirectly in  subtle  and 
permanent  impressions  upon  the  whole 
character,  not  lu  the  direct  formation  of 
this  or  that  special  opinion — that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  novelist  of  high  order  is 
most  powerfully  exercised  ui>on  his  age. 
It  is  astonishing  how  little  Englbhmen 
as  a  rule  appreciate  the  tendency  of  the 
novel  to  develop  imagination,  or  rather 
how  little  importance  they  attach  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  faculty.  Nine  Others 
out  of  ten,  for  instance,  would  far  rather 
see  their  children  absorbed  in  scientific 
experiments  with  the  microscope,  or  puz¬ 
zling  their  brains  over  tough  botanical 
names,  than  poring  over  one  of  Scott’s 
novels.  In  some  families  the  last  amuse¬ 
ment  is  strictly  interdicted,  and  in  nearly 
all  it  is  rather  tolerated  than  encouraged, 
as  an  inevitable  concession  to  the  great 
truth  that  boys  will  be  boys.  Even  this 
amiable  concession  is  confined  to  the  well- 
to-do  classes ;  and  works  of  fiction  are 
regarded,  like  indigestible  sweetmeats 
and  heavy  puddings,  as  unwholesome 
luxuries  only  to  be  adventured  upon  by 
the  rich.  Few  teachers  would  have  cour¬ 
age  enough  to  countenance  the  startling 
heresy  that  the  child  of  a  poor  man  is 
not  grievously  wasting  his  time  if  he 
devotes  to  works  of  imagination  hours 
that  might  be  occupied  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry  or  mechanics. 
It  may  be  sound  enough,  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  theory,  that  the  development  of 
the  imaginative  faculty  should  precede 
that  of  the  faculties  which  natural  science 
is  best  adapted  to  train.  But  then  this 
theory  assumes  that  imagination  has 
uses  which  makes  its  development  worth 
aiming  at ;  and  the  ordinary  notion  of 
the  so-called  practical  mind,  the  common¬ 
est  type  of  the  English  mind,  is  that 
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imagination  may  be  all  very  well  for  rious,  are  for  the  most  part  due  to  the 
those  who  want  to  be  poets  or  artists  or  fact  that  the  criminal,  like  a  mere  animal, 
novelists,  but  that  it  is  a  gift  rather  dan-  cannot  “  conceive  the  absent  as  if  it  were 
gerons  than  otherwise  to  those  who  would  present  ” — cannot  bring  before  his  mind, 
qualify  themselves  for  more  lucrative  or  with  lifelike  distinctness,  the  fatal  results 
more  substantial  professions.  It  may  be  that  must  follow  from  his  crime.  The 
a  question,  it  is  said,  how  far  even  the  tempUrtion  is  visibly  present  before  him ; 
son  of  the  rich  man,  who  has  his  way  in  his  punishment  lies  in  the  unseen  future, 
the  world  smoothed  before  him,  ought  Upon  this  incapacity  is  based  the  only 
deliberately  to  be  encouraged  in  the  cul-  philosophical  defence  of  public  executiona 
tivation  of  a  faculty  so  likely  to  give  him  They  impress  vividly 'upon  the  popular 
a  romantic  and  nnbnsiness-like  turn  of  mind  consequences  which  it  has  not 
mind ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  imagination  enough  to  picture  for  itself, 
it  is  absurd  to  encourage  the  indulgence  We  have  instanced  the  poorer  classes 
of  such  vagaries  in  the  poor.  The  prac-  simply  because  their  case  exhibits  most 
tical  people  who  hold  this  view  strangely  forcibly  the  practical  value  of  imagination, 
enough  overlook  the  strictly  practical  ef-  and  an  extreme  case  does  as  well  as  any 
fects  of  imagination  upon  character  and  other  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  But 
the  conduct  of  life.  '  We  mean  more  es-  of  course  the  same  principle  applies,  in 
pecially  that  kind  of  imagination  which  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  classes  and 
It  is  the  direct  and  immediate  tendency  professions.  Imagination  is  often  most 
of  fiction  to  educe  and  strengthen,  and  wanted  in  those  pursuits  from  which  the 
which  we  may  call  the  dramatic  imagina-  “  practical  mind  ”  would  be  most  anxious 
tion — “the  power  by  which  one  human  to  exclude  it.  It  is,  for  instance,  about 
being  enters  into  the  mind  and  circum-  the  last  quality  which  would  be  consid- 
stances  of  another,”  or  which  “enables  us,  ered  desirable  for  a  statesman  by  Eng- 
by  a  voluntary  efibrt,  to  conceive  the  ab-  lishmen  of  the  class  who  despise  novels 
sent  as  if  it  were  present,  the  imaginary  as  conveying  unpractical,  unmarketable 
as  if  it  were  real,  and  to  clothe  it  in  the  knowledge,  and  who  would  think  a  taste 
feelings  which,  if  it  were  indeed  reai,  it  for  mechanics  a  far  more  promising 
would  bring  along  with  it”  This  is  the  symptom  in  the  youthful  mind  than  a  taste 
power  which  fiction  does  most  to  foster,  for  Ivanhoe.  Yet  it  is  to  Lord  Dalhousio’s 
which  can  be  cultivated  to  its  proper  per-  want  of  imagination  that  a  historian  of 
fection  only  when  the  mind  still  retains  Mr.  Kaye’s  ability  attributes  the  fatal 
the  plasticity  and  impressibility  of  youth,  policy  that  led  to  the  Indian  mutiny, 
and  the  strictly  practical  consequences  of  In  his  TAfe  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  Mr. 
which  are  altogether  overlookeil  when  it  Disraeli  declares  this  same  defect  to  have 
is  treated  as  if  it  were  of  no  marketable  been  the  weak  point  in  the  political 
value  to  any  one  but  the  intellectual  artist,  genius  of  Sir  liobert  Peel ;  and  Mr.  Mill 
Fanciful  as  to  some  may  appear  the  con-  finds  the  defect  vitiating  the  whole  philo- 
nection  between  the  want  of  this  dra-  sophical  system  of  so  great  a  tliinker  as 
matio  faculty  and  the  prevalence  of  crime  Bentham. 

among  the  poorer  classes,  there  can  be  The  use  of  fiction  in  developing  what 
no  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  crimes  we  have  called  dramatic  imagination  has 
are  directly  traceable  to  the  criminal’s  a  scarcely  less  important  bearing  upon 
inability  to  realize,  with  sufficient  vivid-  I  the  moral,  than  we  have  seen  it  to  have 
ness  to  serve  as  a  deterrent,  the  ultimate  !  upon  the  intellectual,  side  of  character, 
consequences  of  his  act.  At  least  this  is  I  Deficiency  in  the  two  great  social  virtues, 
the  opinion  of  a  really  practical  man  like  !  justice  and  benevolence,  is  less  often  due 
liOrd  Stanley,  who  has  devoted  much  j  to  conscious  dishonesty  or  heartlessness 
time  and  labor  to  statistics  bearing  upon  |  than  to  inability  to  “  enter  into  the  mind 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  population,  |  and  circumstances”  of  the  suffering  or 
and  who  rarely  delivers  an  opinion  which  !  the  injured — to  look  at  the  matter  not 
he  has  not  matured.  lie  holds  that  the  I  exclusively  from  your  own,  but  also  from 
sudden,  and  sometimes  almost  unintelli- 1  his  point  of  view.  People  cry  over  ficti- 
gible,  acts  of  brutal  violence  for  which  I  tious  suffering  in  a  novel  who  hear  almost 
the  very  poor  are  oomparatively  so  noto- 1  unmoved  of  the  for  worse  miseries  ao- 
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tually  inflicted  by  our  workhouse  system  ' 
upon  the  poor.  A  superficial  observer 
may  pronounce  such  people  guilty  of 
sham  sentiment,  and  assert  that  they 
sympathize  so  readily  with  fictitious  woe 
merely  because  it  threatens  no  demand 
upon  the  pocket  But  a  more  charitable, 
and  certainly  not  less  philosophical,  ex¬ 
planation  of  their  inconsistency  is  that 
the  imagination  of  the  novelist  brings 
far  more  vividly  before  them  the  suffering 
which  is  fictitious  than  their  own  imagi¬ 
nation  can  bring  the  suffering  which  has 
the  advantage  of  being  real.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  odd  that  good  and  pious  people 
should  wage  such  strenuous  war  against 
a  class  of  writings  which  contribute  per¬ 
haps  more  than  any  other  towards  the 
foundation  of  all  true  goodness  and  piety, 
the  power  of  enlarged  and  ready  sympa¬ 
thy.  How  far  such  writings  conduce  to 
what  should  be  their  other  great  function, 
that  of  elevating  the  character  by  setting 
before  the  reader  great  aims  and  ennobling 
conceptions  of  life,  must  depend  very 
much  ui)on  whether  the  author  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  a  certain  sacrifice  of 
popularity.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  for 
a  writer  of  fiction  to  work  on  a  level 
much  above  the  ordinary  national  charac¬ 
ter,  the  average  aspirations  and  pursuits 
of  the  day,  and  yet  remain  generally 
popular.  And  since  popularity  means 
money  —  and  novels,  like  most  other 
things,  are,  as  a  rule,  made  to  sell — there 
is  an  almost  insuperable  temptation  to 
endeavor  to  keep  on  a  level  with,  and 
reflect,  the  national  sentiment,  rather 
than  to  endeavor  to  raise  and  refine  it. 
The  larger  and  more  varied  the  number  of 
readeiv,  the  greater  becomes  the  necessity 
of  consulting  average  tastes.  This  is, 
we  think,  the  main  cause  why  most  of 
the  jx»[)ular  fiction  of  the  present  day  is 
so  intensc'ly  commonplace  in  its  genenal 
tone — why  it  so  studiously  avoids  what¬ 
ever  borders  on  the  heroic.  The  noblest 
novel  that  our  generation  has  yet  seen, 
Jiomohi,  is  by  no  means  popular;  wo 
might  also  say  that  it  is  unpopular,  con¬ 
sidering  its  autlior's  commanding  repu¬ 
tation.  And  in  Ftlix  Holt  the  same  grea« 
writer  has  no  doubt  sacrificed  popularity 
in  presenting  a  hero  fur  whom  the  money¬ 
making,  pushing  gigmanity”  of  this 
age  has  so  little  sympathy.  But  although 
cuutemporaneoub  fiction  is  so  fai'  obliged 


to  abdicate  its  proper  functions  and  re¬ 
frain  from  working  counter  to  national 
prejudice,  it  may  still  claim  the  credit 
of  reflecting  the  healthiest  and  heartiest 
aspects  of  the  national  character ;  for  the 
sensational  trash  which  is  just  now  all 
the  rage  seems  only  an  excrescence  which 
will  pass  away  as  suddenly  as  it  appeared. 
And  the  present  practical  age  scarcely 
does  sufficient  justice  to  the  beneficial 
influence  which  fiction,  even  when  it 
works  only  at  the  average  level,  may 
exercise  upon  the  national  mind. 


London  Soelatf. 

AMY  BOBSART  AND  CUMNOB  HALI^ 

“  Vdi.l  many  a  traTcIler  oft  hath  sighed. 

And  pensive  wept  the  Countess’  thU  ; 

As  wandering  onward  they  espied 
The  hauuM  towers  of  Cunuior  Hali. 

—SMlad. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
many  pleasant  spots  surrounding  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford  is  the  village  of  Cum- 
nor.  Not  that  there  is  anything  intrin¬ 
sically  exciting  about  it  By  no  means. 
Scores  of  similar  spots  start  up  along  the 
traveller’s  path  in  a  day’s  journey — all 
wonderfully  alike,  and  all  passed  through 
with  uniform  indifference.'  In  all  yon 
see  the  church  on  the  hill,  the  one  street, 
the  inn  and  the  forge,  the  children  in  the 
roads,  and  the  geese  in  the  pond.  Any 
one  specimen  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
any  other,  and  Cumnor  may  stand  as  the 
type  of  the  whole  class.  In  itself,  there¬ 
fore,  Cumnor  is  commonplace;  but  as 
the  scene  of  a  romantic  episode  in  the 
history  of  our  country^  of  that  tale  of  love 
— perhaps  of  crime — in  which  are  linked 
the  names  of  Amy  Robsart  and  Dudley 
Earl  of  Leicester,  this  village  is  invested 
with  romantic  associations  which  serve  to 
distinguish  it  from  its  kind. 

Ileuce  it  is,  that  during  the  long  days 
of  summer  many  a  young  collegian  may 
be  seen — Kenilworth  in  hand — posting 
along  tlie  road  which  leads  direct 
from  the  university  to  this  quiet  hamlet ; 
and  arrive  there  when  you  may,  it  will  be 
strange  if  there  are  not  groups  of  stran¬ 
gers  in  the  churchyard,  or  at  the  inn, 
anxious  to  identify  the  various  features  of 
the  locjility  witlj  those  described  so  viv¬ 
idly,  yet  with  so  little  regard  to  facts,  in 
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the  pages  of  the  famous  novel.  The  chief 
objects  of  inquiry  are  Cumnor  Hall,  or 
Place,  the  residence  of  Anthony  Foster, 
and  the  prison  of  the  hapless  Amy  ;  and 
the  Black  Bear,  the  sole  hostelry  of  the 
village,  kept  by  honest  Giles  Gosling. 
These  are  the  only  points  indicated  by 
the  novelist,  and  it  is  in  connection  with 
them  that  all  the  action  of  the  stbry,  so 
far  as  Cumnor  is  concerned,  is  described 
as  passing.  And  let  me  say  at  once,  lest 
the  romantic  traveller  should  prepare  to 
entertain  expectations  never  to  be  grati¬ 
fied,  that  of  these  edifices  no  traces  now 
remiun.  The  moonbeams  no  longer  silver 

“  The  walls  of  Cumnor  Hall 
And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby.” 

The  walls  have  for  years  been  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  as  for  the  oaks — if  any 
ever  existed  on  the  spot  except  in  the  im¬ 
agination  of  the  poet — they  have  disap¬ 
peared,  and  given  place  to  a  few  strag¬ 
gling  elms  of  comj)aratively  recent 
growth,  but  which  are  regarded  by  the 
credulous  as  indicating  the  line  of  an 
apocryphal  avenue.  A  grass  -  grown 
mound  in  an  inclosed  field  alone  shows 
the  site  of  the  Hall ;  and  though  local  tra¬ 
dition  points  out  a  bam  as  occupying  the 
place  of  the  inn,  and  there  is  still  exhib¬ 
ited  the  signboard  of  Giles  Gosling,  anti¬ 
quarian  research  has  gone  far  to  prove  the 
alleged  house  an  impossibility,  the  sign¬ 
board  a  forgery,  and  Giles  himself  a  myth. 

Still,  the  village  is  worth  a  visit.  The 
site  of  the  Hall  is  clearly  enough  indicated 
to  impart  an  added  vividness  to  the  de¬ 
scriptive  pages  of  Kenilworth  which,  so 
far  as  generals  go,  do  not  greatly  sin 
against  accuracy,  though  Sir  Walter 
Scott  is  said  never  to  have  been  at  Cum¬ 
nor,  and  there  is  a  hond~fide  tomb  in  the 
church  sufficiently  deserviiig  attention,  as 
that  of  Anthony  Foster.  The  loss  of  the 
remains  of  the  Hall  itself  we  owe  to  the 
lately  deceased  Earl  of  Abingdon.  What 
motives  could  have  influenced  that  no¬ 
bleman  in  ordering  the  destruction  of  so 
interesting  a  relic  we  can  only  conject¬ 
ure,  more  especially  as  the  ground  upon 
which  it  stO(^  does  not  appear  to  be 
turned  to  any  profitable  account  The 
villagers  have  it  that  his  lordship  was 
apprehensive  of  too  great  an  influx  of  vis¬ 
itors  after  the  appearance  of  Kenilworth ; 
but  as  that  circumstance  would  only  have 
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tended  to  improve  the  prospects  of  the 
place,  and,  consequently,  the  value  of  the 
Karl’s  proMrty,  the  account  seems  hardly 
feasible.  Fortunately,  before  its  destruc¬ 
tion,  it  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
those  capable  of  appreciating  its  interest 
and  value,  and  who  have  given  us  both 
pictorial  and  descriptive  records  of  its 
main  features.  From  these  descripUons, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Hall  was  situa¬ 
ted  on  the  western  side  of,  and  was  at¬ 
tached  to,  Cumnor  churchyard.  It  was 
a  building  in  the  Domestic  Gothic  style, 
of  no  great  architectural  pretensions,  and, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  foundations,  it 
was  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle. 
The  entrance  was  by  an  avenue  of  trees 
from  the  north.  Amy  Robsart's  suite  of 
apartments  were  on  the  western  side  of 
the  quadrangle.  On  that  side,  also,  but 
distant  from  them  by  the  entire  len^h  of 
the  long  gallery,  was  the  flight  of  stairs 
down  which  she  was  reported  to  have 
fallen.  The  Hall  was  suri’ounded  by  a 
park  of  some  extent,  which  is  now,  with 
the  exception  of  an  acre  or  two,  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  stone  wall,  used  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  barn  which  the  villagers 
point  out  as  occupying  the  site  of  the 
Black  Bear,  is  on  tho  northern  side  of  the 
Hall,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  public 
road.  If  it  stood  there  at  the  date  of  the 
adventures  described  in  the  romance,  it 
must  have  been  directly  opposite  the  en¬ 
trance  avenue,  which  is  not  a  very  prob¬ 
able  circumstance,  and  certainly  is  not 
implied  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  we  con¬ 
stantly  haar  of  “going  up  to  the  Place,” 
whereas,  the  proper  expression  would 
have  been  “going  across”  to  it  The  fic¬ 
titious  signboard,  which  has  painted  on 
it  the  well-known  sign  of  the  bear  and 
ragged  staff  (the  arms  of  the  Warwick 
family),  hangs  up  in  front  of  an  inn  of 
that  name  on  the  western  side  of  the  field 
in  which  the  Hall  stood. 

For  the  sake  of  the  story  with  which 
they  are  associated,  these  details  interest. 
And  in  thinking  them  over,  the  mind 
naturally  raises  the  question — interesting 
in  a  literary  point  of  view — as  to  what  the 
truth  of  that  story  really  was  T  How  far 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  narrative  is  consistent 
with  the  teachings  of  history!  What 
was  intrinsic  about  it — what  mere  inven¬ 
tion?  That  he  took  liberties  with  his 
subject  is  obvious  on  the  very  face  of  the 
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romance ;  but  to  what  extent  did  the 
poetic  license  carry  him  ?  The  matter  is 
m  itself  interesting,  and  it  becomes  also 
of  some  importance  that  it  should  receive 
some  little  elucidation,  inasmuch  as  many 
readers  have  a  strong  faith  in  the  historic 
teachings  of  Sir  Walter;  and  even  on 
those  minds  disposed  to  be  on  their  guard, 
the  impression  produced  by  his  vivid  and 
exciting  narrativeu  is  so  much  stronger 
than  that  derived  from  any  history  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  old,  tedious,  jog-trot  style,  that 
erroneous  ideas  are  pretty  sure  to  prevail 
generally  upon  any  subject  which  has 
come  under  his  hand. 

As,  owing  partly  to  a  taste  for  lighter 
fare,  partly  to  the  constant  issue  of  new 
works  of  fiction,  the  Scott  novels  are  not 
so  widely  read  now  as  they  were  ten 
years  ago,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  to 
find  people  who  are  not  “  up  in  Scott,”  it 
may  be  as  well  to  prefix  a  slight  rSsume 
from  memory,  of  the  chief  incidents  of 
Kenilworth.  The  Earl  of  Leicester  has 
fallen  in  love  with  Amy,  daughter  of 
Sir  Hugh  Kobsart  He  has  induced  her 
to  quit  her  father’s  roof ;  has  married  her, 
and  has  provided  a  magnificent  suite  of 
apartments  at  Cumnor  Place  for  her  re¬ 
ception.  Meanwhile,  he  has  risen  in  fa¬ 
vor  with  Elizabeth,  the  Virgin  Queen, 
and  there  has  commenced  the  struggle 
lietween  love  and  ambition.  But  for  Amy, 
the  secreted  wife,  he  might  perhaps 
come  King  of  England !  Time  passes  : 
the  struggle  becomes  more  severe,  and, 
as  it  proceeds,  Amy  becomes  impatient  of 
con'finement  in  what  is,  in  fact,  her  prison 
at  Cumnor,  her  jailer  being  Anthony 
Foster,  drawn  as  a  sour,  puritanical, 
miserly  curmudgeon,  with  an  only  daugh- 
t^,  known  as  the  pretty  Janet.  Amy  is 
naturally  anxious  to  be  publicly  avowed 
and  presented  at  court  as  the  wife  of 
Leicester,  who  half  yields  to  her  impor¬ 
tunities,  and  is  only  restrained  by  the 
sneers  of  his  follower,  Richard  Varney. 
The  storjr  approaches  its  climax,  when 
Queen  Elizabeth  visits  Kenilworth  Castle, 
and  Amy,  escaping  from  Cumnor,  and 
travelling  thither  on  foot,  discloses  to  the 
Queen  the  fact  of  the  secret  marriage. 
The  poor  Countess  returns  to  her  prison, 
and  Leicester  is  moved  by  Vamey  to 
utter  the  fatal  words,  “Let  her  die.” 
The  manner  of  her  death  is  most  effective. 
Amy  is,  under  pretence  of  being  more 


secure,  placed  in  a  chamber  hitherto  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Foster  himself.  Outside  the 
door  of  his  chamber  is  “  a  short  wooden 
gallery  of  black  oak.”  This  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  trap-door,  which  could  be  let 
down  at  will,  revealing  a  terriffic  abyss 
beneath  it  A  scrap  of  dialogue  explains 
its  nature  and  application  fully : 

“Yonder  gimci-ack  of  thine,”  said  Var¬ 
ney,  “  will  remain  secure  in  appearance, 
will  it  not,  though  the  supports  are  with¬ 
drawn  beneath  t  ” 

“  A  mouse’s  weight  would  do  it,”  said 
Foster. 

“  Why  then  she  dies  in  attempting  her 
escape ;  and  what  could  you  or  I  help  it, 
honest  Tony  ?  ” 

The  poor  captive  fahs  into  the  snare. 
Hearing,  as  she  supposes,  from  the  tramp 
of  horses  in  the  court,  Leicester’s  arriv^ 
she  rushes  forth  to  meet  him,  the  trap 
gives  way,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss 
18  “  a  heap  of  white  clothes  like  a  snow¬ 
drift.  ”  Retributive  justice  overtakes  Fos¬ 
ter;  be  disappears,  and  his  skeleton  is 
found  years  after  in  a  cell  which  he  had 
entered,  and  the  door  of  which  acciden¬ 
tally  closed  upon  himself  with  a  spring 
lock. 

Now,  the  first  thing  which  the  histori¬ 
an  is  inclined  to  urge  against  this  nar¬ 
rative  is  a  reckless  disregard  of  dates, 
arising  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  inci¬ 
dents  extending  over  some  twenty  years 
are  herein  crowded  into  little  more  than 
a  year.  The  chief  anachronism  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Amy’s  marriage  and  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  visit  to  Kenilworth  are  made  nearly 
contemporaneous  events ;  whereas,  while 
the  marriage  took  place  in  1549,  and  her 
death  in  1560 — after  an  interval  of  eleven 
years — the  revels  of  Kenilworth  were  not 
held  until  1575 — ^no  less  than  twenty-six 
years  after!  The  dates  have,  I  believe, 
been  well  ascertained,  and  they  give  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  whole  structure  of  the 
romance.  Once  let  the  fact  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  Amy  liobsart  had  been  in  her 
grave  fifteen  years  before  the  event  upon 
which  the  whole  story  turns  transpired, 
and  the  anachronism  must  startle  the 
stoutest  advocate  of  the  “  poetic  license.” 

One  can  hardly  credit  that  Sir  Walter 
himself  could  have  been  aware  of  the 
relation,  in  point  of  time,  which  these 
events  bore  to  each  other ;  certain  liber¬ 
ties  he  would  naturally  allow  himself  for 
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the  sake  of  effect;  but  such  a  wilful 
ialsiBcation  of  popular  historical  facts  is 
hardlj  credible.  A  minor  fact  is,  that 
Amy  is  throughout  described  as  the 
(Countess  of  Leicester,  whereas  Lord 
Dudley  was  not  made  Elarl  of  Leicester 
until  three  years  after  her  death.  Many 
other  ic.iccuraciesof  alike  nature  might 
be  pointed  out;  but  these,  as  a  matter  of 
oourse,  are  consequent  upon  the  falsifica¬ 
tion  of  the  main  dates. 

The  incidents  are  not  more  snrely  to  be 
relied  on  than  the  Ume  of  their  occur¬ 
rence.  Amy  Robsart  was  not  beguiled 
from  her  father’s  house;  she  was  not 
married  secretly.  It  is  thought  that  this 
hapless  lady  was  bom  about  tlie  year 
1580,  at  Stanfield  Hall,  recently  rendered 
BO  notorious  as  the  scene  of  the  Jermyn 
murders  (this  is  conjecture) ;  and  there  is 
in  the  British  Museum  an  entry  in  a 
diary,  in  the  hand  of  King  Edward  VI., 
to  the  following  effect,  which  shows  that 
the  marriage  was  solemnized  publicly  in 
the  royal  presence,  June  4  th,  1549.  The 
passage  is  curious  in  sevend  respects: 
“  S.  liobert  Dudeley,  third  sonne  to  the 
Erie  of  Warwic,  maried  S.  Jon  liobartses 
daughter,  after  wich  mariage  ther  were 
certain  gentlemen  that  did  strive  who 
shuld  first  take  away  a  goses  heade  wich 
M'as  hanged  alive  on  tow  crose  postes." 
The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  pal¬ 
ace  at  Richmond.  No  doubt  the  artistic 
development  of  the  story  is  greatly  heigh¬ 
tened  by  the  marriage  being  represented 
as  a  profound  secret  However,  there  is 
the  royal  minute,  all  the  more  precious 
from  its  glorious  orthography,  and  there¬ 
by  we  are  able  to  establish  ^e  facts  of 
the  case. 

Documentary  evidence  also  serves  to 
establish  e%'ery  minute  particular  respect¬ 
ing  the  other  important  circumstance  in 
this  history — the  death  of  Amy  Robsart 
Unquestionably  certain  circumstances  of 
grave  suspicion  did  attach  to  this  event ; 
and  both  at  the  time,  and  for  years  after, 
Leicester  was  chared  by  common  ramor 
with  compassing  his  wife’s  death  by  foul 
means,  in  order  that  he  might  be  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  share  the  throne  of  Elizabeth. 
The  charge  was  made  the  subject  of  vari¬ 
ous  ballads  and  other  libellous  publica¬ 
tions,  in  one  of  which  occurs  this  passage  : 

**  His  lordship  hath  a  speciall  fortune 
that  when  he  desireth  any  woman’s  favor 
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then,  what  person  soever  standeth  in  his 
way,  hath  the  luck  to  dye  quickly,  for 
the  finishing  of  his  desire.  As,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  his  lordship  was  in  full  hope 
to  marry  Her  Majesty,  and  his  owne  wife 
stood  in  his  light,  as  he  supposed,  he  did 
but  send  her  to  the  house  of  his  servant 
Foster,  of  Cumner,  by  Oxford,  where 
shortly  after  she  haid  the  chance  to  fall 
from  a  naire  of  staires,  and  so  to  breake 
her  neck,  but  yet  without  hurting  of  her 
hood  that  stood  upon  her  head.” 

From  the  peculiar  situation  in  which 
Dudley  was  jflaoed,  it  was  quite  natural 
that  his  enemies,  who,  from  the  un¬ 
wonted  measure  of  royal  favor  bestowed 
upon  him,  must  have  been  nuiuerous, 
should  circulate  such  a  report,  and  his 
own  conduct  only  served  to  confirm  it 
The  facts  of  the  case  appear  to  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  In  the  September  of  15G0,  while 
Dudley  was  in  attendance  on  the  Queen 
at  Windsor,  “  there  came  to  me  Bowes, 
by  whom  I  do  understande  that  my  wife 
is  dead,  and,  as  he  saithe,  by  a  falle  from 
a  paire  of  stayres,  little  other  understand¬ 
ing  can  I  have  of  him.”  •  Ou  receiving 
this  intelligence,  his  lordship  immediately 
took  every  step  but  the  one  which  would 
have  served  most  effectually  to  clear  him 
from  the  suspicions  of  which  he  at  once 
entertained  a  prescient  fear.  “  Consider¬ 
ing  what  the  wicked  world  will  bruyte  ” 
he  says,  I  can  take  no  rest”  He  sent 
to  his  brother  ■  in  -  law,  Appleyard,  and 
others  of  the  poor  lady’s  friends,  and  he 
wrote  to  one  Blount,  a  confidential  friend, 
praying  him  to  go  to  Cumnor  and  iflake 
every  inquiry  into  the  matter ;  but  he 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  go  to  Cum¬ 
nor  himself.  The  obvious  course  for  the 
horrified  and  sorrowing  husband  to  have 
pursued,  said  the  good-natured  world, 
would  have  been  to  hasten  to  the  scene 
of  the  fearful  catastrophe,  and  look  per¬ 
sonally  into  all  the  circumstances  attend¬ 
ing  it  His  lordship  adopted  a  different 
course,  and  thereby  gave  his  enemies  a 
handle  for  their  insidious  slanders. 

In  this  letter  to  Blount,  Dudley  urges 
him  not  only  to  make  a  personal  investi¬ 
gation,  but  to  insist  upon  a  coroner’s 
jury  of  the  “discretest  and  substantial 


•From  Paper*  of  State,  Pepysian  Libraiy, 
Cambridge,  which  contains  a  selection  of  Dudley's 
letters^  relatire  to  the  event 
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men,"  taking  every  means  to  ascertain 
“  whether  it  happened  by  evil  chaanoe  or 
by  villanye."  Thus  advised,  Blount  set 
o£f  for  the  scene  of  action,  but  his  mode 
of  going  about  the  business  w'as  curious, 
lie  did  not  post  directly  from  Windsor 
to  Cumnor,  but  stopped  short  at  Abing* 
don,  a  smiill  town  a  few  miles  ’distant, 
and  passed  the  night  at  an  inn  tliere, 
**  because,"  says  he,  “  I  was  desirous  to 
bear  what  news  went  abroad  in  the  coun¬ 
try."  So,  after  supper,  he  proceeded  to 
“pump"  the  landlord,  and  having  got 
iirom  him  the  particulars  of  the  accident, 
he  endeavored  to  get  from  him  what  the 
popular  feeling  on  the  subject  was.  “  I 
asked  him  by  what  chance  t"  He  said, 
he  knew  not.  “  1  asked  him  his  judg¬ 
ment  and  the  judgment  of  the  people  t  ” 
He  said  some  was  disposed  to  say  well 
and  sayevil.  “Whatisyour judgment?" 
said  I.  “  By  ray  troth,”  said  he,  “  I 
judge  it  a  misfortune,  because  it  chanced 
in  that  honest  gentleman’s  house  (that 
of  Anthony  Foster).  His  great  honesty 
doth  much  out  the  evil  thoughts  of  the 
people."  When  Blount  at  length  reached 
Cumnor,  he  found  that  a  coroner’s  jury 
had  already  been  summoned,  and  on  in¬ 
quiry,  be  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  “as  wise  and  as  able  men  to 
be  chosen  upon  such  a  matter  as  any 
men,  being  but  countrymen,  as  I  ever 
saw  ; "  at  the  same  time,  they  were  likely 
to  “  conceal  no  fault ;  if  any  there  be, 
they  being,  as  I  hear,  part  of  them,  very 
enemies  to  Anthony  Foster.”  To  the 
jurors  Blount  conveyed  Dudley’s  spedal 
request  that  they  w’ould  “  earnestly,  care¬ 
fully,  and  truly  deal  in  this  matter,  to 
find  it  as  they  shall  see  it  fall  out." 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  exists  any¬ 
thing  in  the  form  of  depositions  taken 
before  the  jury.  Most  probably  at  that 
period  it  was  deemed  sutficient  that 
twelve  good  men  and  true  should  be 
satisfied  as  to  facts  sufficiently  to  enable 
them  to  return  their  verdict,  and  the 
necessity  of  any  records  of  the  evidence 
taken,  or  even  of  the  verdict  passed,  had 
not  b^n  recognized.  It  is  only  inci¬ 
dentally,  therefore,  that  we  get  at  the 
facts  proved  before  them,  and  these  are 
quite  at  variance  with  the  romantic  death 
scene  conjured  up  to  give  effect  to  Kenil- 
uorth.  It  appeared  that  the  tragic  event 
transpired  on  a  Sunday,  which  also  hap¬ 


pened  to  be  Abington  fair  day.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Blount’s  letter.  Lady  Dudley 
“  rose  that  day  very  early,  and  com¬ 
manded  all  her  sort  (her  maid,  servants) 
to  go  to  the  fair,  and  would  suffer  none 
to  tarry  at  home.”  He  adds  “  that  with 
any  of  her  own  sort  that  made  reason  of 
tarrying  at  home,  she  was  very  angry.” 
And  he  cites  the  case  of  a  Mrs.  Oding- 
sells,  a  widow  who  lived  in  the  house, 
and  who  seems  to  have  stood  upon  her 
gentility,  “  who  refused  to  go  that  day  to 
the  fair,  because  it  was  no  day  for  gen¬ 
tlewomen  to  go  in,  but  said  the  mor¬ 
row  was  much  better,  and  then  she  would 
go.  Whereunto  ray  lady  answered  and 
said  that  she  might  choose  and  go  at  her 
pleasure,  but  all  hers  should  go.  They 
asked  her  who  should  keep  her  company 
if  they  all  went?  She  said  Mrs.  Owen 
should  keep  her  company  at  dinner."  It 
would  thus  appear  that  the  suspicious 
circumstance  of  all  servants  being  absent 
originated  in  the  wish  of  Lady  Dudley 
herself,  and  not  with  Foster ;  also  that 
there  were  in  the  building  that  day  Fos¬ 
ter  himself,  Mrs.  Odingsells,  and  Mrs. 
Owen.  The  next  and  only  fact  is  that 
during  the  day — probably  on  the  return 
of  the  servants — the  poor  lady  was  found 
lying  dead  at  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of 
stairs,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  quite  remote  from  her  own  chamber. 
Down  these  stairs  it  was  alleged  that  she 
must  have  fallen.  From  a  letter  of  Dud¬ 
ley’s,  it  would  appear  that,  after  the  jury 
had  satisfied  themselves,  one  Smith,  the 
foreman,  took  the  very  unusual  course  of 
writing  to  his  lordship  to  inform  him,  as 
the  result,  that  “  it  doth  plainly  appear  a 
very  misfortune.”  In  other  words  a 
verdict  of  “accidental  death”  was  re¬ 
turned.  This,  it  might  be  supposed, 
would  have  proved  satisfactory  to  all  par¬ 
ties,  but  it  evidently  did  not  set  Dudley’s 
mind  at  ease,  for  notwithstanding  that 
Arthiu*  Kobsart,  Mr.  Affley,  and  Blount 
were  on  the  spot,  and  probably  present 
at  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  he 
wrote  subsequently :  “  Nevertheless,  be¬ 
cause  of  my  thorough  quietness  and  all 
others  hereafter  .  .  when  they  have 

given  their  verdict,  though  it  be  never 
so  plainly  found,  assuredly  I  do  wish  that 
another  substantial  company  of  honest 
men  might  try  again  for  the  mere  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  truth.”  The  inquiry  also 
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fiuled  to  satisfy  the  pnblio  mind  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  from  time  to  time 
versions  of  the  transaction  obtained,  fall 
of  gratuitous  horrors,  and  it  is  upon  these 
rather  than  the  more  legitimately  ascer¬ 
tained  facts  that  Sir  Walter  Swtt  has 
based  his  romance. 

Now,  a  few  words  touching  Anthony 
Foster.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
character  Sir  Walter  has  drawn — a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  hypocritical  puritan  and 
the  miser,  a  fit  instrument  for  any  wick¬ 
edness,  a  being,  in  fact,  from  whom  we 
shrink  with  loathing.  The  romancist  had 
no  warranty  in  facts  for  creating  such 
a  character.  He  was  descended  from  a 
tolerably  good  family,  received  a  superior 
education,  married  well — ^being  related 
by  marriage  to  Lord  Williams  of  Thane 
— and  he  was  possessed  of  considerable 
landed  property.  In  1570  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  mem¬ 
ber  for  Abingdon.  He  had  by  his  mar¬ 
riage  five  children.  On  his  death  in  1572 
he  was  buried  in  Cumnor  church,  and 
his  tomb  of  Purbeck  marble  in  the  chan¬ 
cel,  just  in  front  of  the  altar,  is  the  chief 
object  of  interest  in  the  village.  On  it 
he  is  represented  clad  in  complete  armor 
as  an  esquire.  The  inseription  on  the 
tomb  is  in  Latin,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation :  “  Anthony  Foster,  Esq., 
the  generous  offspring  of  a  generous  race ; 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Cumnor,  Berks ; 
son  of  Richard  Foster,  late  of  Salop,  Esq. , 
who  had  four  sons,  the  latest  whereof 
was  Anthony : 

**  In  person  Csir,  and  of  the  brightest  sense, 

Where  wisdom  Jc^d  with  smoothest  elo¬ 
quence  ; 

In  action,  Justice,  speech,  a  flowing  grace. 

Faith  in  religion,  gravity  of  face ; 

A  patriot  fli^  and  to  the  needy  kind. 

With  numerons  graces  more  adorned  his 
mind. 

Death  took  too  much  (what  can  his  power 
survive  ?) 

Yet,  spite  of  death,  his  fame  shall  ever  live. 

Bkiiled  in  the  softest  notes  the  muses  sing ; 

Or  on  the  harp  to  touch  the  sounding 
string; 

Pleased  with  the  florist’s  tender  nursing 
care. 

Or  architect  stupendous  piles  to  rear. 

Read  in  the  tongues  the  ancient  sages 
taught. 

And  learned  works  confess  how  well  he 
wrote.” 


[January, 

With  all  the  allowance  reasonably  to 
be  made  for  the  license  of  tombstone 
eulogy,  no  one  can  read  these  crude  lines 
without  feeling  the  utter  impossibility 
that  they  ever  could  have  been  written 
upon  such  a  man  as  the  alleged  murderer 
of  Amy  Robsart.  Unquestionably  Scott 
had  the  authority  of  tradition,  of  several 
old  gossipping  chroniclers,  and  of  the 
ballad  literature  of  which  he  was  so  fond, 
for  associating  Anthony  Foster's  name 
with  the  trag^v  he  set  himself  to  de¬ 
scribe  ;  bnt  for  me  dark  coloring  of  the 
character,  as  for  many  of  the  incidents  of 
his  story,  he  drew  so  entirely  upon  his  ex¬ 
cited  imagination,  and  in  so  doing  vio¬ 
lated  historic  truth  so  grossly,  as  thereby 
to  destroy  in  the  minds  of  even  tolerably 
well  informed  readers  much  of  the  charm 
w'hich  Kenilworth  is  calculated  to  nro- 
duoe.  W.  S. 


Contemporar/  Bcvlew. 
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■T  THI  XDITOS. 

Whatever  may  be  the  yield  of  our 
arable  this  harvest  season,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  crop  of  poetry  is  over 
the  average.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since 
Keats  told  us  that  the  numTOr  oif  poets 
was  complete,  and  the  roll  was  in  Apollo’s 
hand.  Yet  since  then  we  have  had  Ten¬ 
nyson  and  Browning,  and  a  multitude  of 
lesser  names  of  those  who  have  followed, 
not  unworthily,  after  their  steps :  consti¬ 
tuting  a  school  of  poets  and  poetesses  of 
which  no  age  need  be  asham^.  And  to 
this  school  additions  of  no  mean  value 
are  being  continually  made.  Whether 
in  objective  descriptive  power,  or  in  sub¬ 
jective  introspection  of  thought,  the  last 
generation  would  have  striven  in  vain  to 
match  some  of  those  who  stand  far  be¬ 
low  the  top  of  our  present  list  And  in 
mentioning  these  two  qualities,  while  we 
have  been  specifying  exactly  the  defects 
of  the  past  day,  we  have  indicated  ten¬ 
dencies  which  threaten,  if  not  kept  in 
check,  to  prove  the  disease  of  our  own. 
The  minute  analysis,  on  the  one  hand  of 
outward  phenomena,  on  the  other  of 
the  processes  of  thought  and  feeling,  is 
doubtless  good  as  exerdse  for  the  writer's 
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powers ;  and,  if  he  have  those  powers  in 
vigor  and  under  command,  may  issue  in 
true  poetry :  but  in  the  absence  of  vigor, 
or  of  judgmen^  must  necessarily  degen¬ 
erate  into  mediocrity  or  mannerism.  Of 
each  of  these  alternatives  the  books  be¬ 
fore  us  will  furnish  examples.  We  will 
take  them  on  the  plan  of  alphabetical  or¬ 
der,  and  endeavor  to  give  an  estimate  of 
them  all 

I.  —  T/iccZa ;  A  Drama.  By  Henuy 


Bliss.  London ;  Williams  A  Nor- 
gate.  1866. 

This  is  professedly  the  last  work  of 
one  who  all  his  lifetime  has  wooed  the 
Muses.  His  prologue  shall  speak  for 
itself.  We  wUl  criticise  by  anticipation 
one  expression  in  the  first  line,  and  say 
that  one  who  wooes  the  Muses  should 
at  least  believe  for  the  time  in  his  own 
deities,  and  not,  while  he  approaches 
them,  call  them  the  ** fabled  nine  :  ” 


“  Once  more  ye  forked  hills,  ye  fabled  nine. 

And  glades  and  fountains,  still  in  verse  divine, 

A  votary  comes,  where  others  reap,  to  glean. 

And  fill  his  hand  with  blossoms  else  unseen. 

And  twine  once  more  a  garland  for  your  cell, 

And  hymn  thanksgiving  and  a  last  farewell. 

This  task  alone  remains.  My  space  is  spanned  ; 

And  time  has  touched  my  forehead  with  his  brand ; 
And  life’s  illusions,  summer  birds,  have  fled : 

First,  youth  and  love  their  pinions  heavenward  spread  { 
Then  passed  the  flowers  of  theatre  and  feast ; 

Amition  (hded  next,  and  laughter  ceased ; 

And  now  health  threatens  flight,  and  with  it,  worse! 
The  charm  of  beauty's  power,  and  charm  of  verse. 


“  Peace  to  the  rest  I  But  how  from  thee  to  part. 

Spirit  of  song,  whose  shrine  is  in  my  heart  T 
Thou,  who  hast  cheered  a  life’s  laborious  years, 

My  joys  ennobled,  chased  away  my  tears, 

My  passions  purified,  my  tastes  refined. 

And  raised  my  morals,  and  enlarged  my  mind. 

As  oft  beneath  sea-bcaten  cliffs  we  met, 

To  eye  the  west  when  summer’s  sun  was  set. 

And  vivid  clouds  were  varying  hue  and  shape, 

And  ocean  glowed  as  tinted  of  the  grape : 

Or  met  at  mom  in  by-paths  on  the  down. 

Ere  toil  with  smoke  o’ercanopied  the  town : 

Or  met  in  midnight  volumes  all  thine  own. 

Or  the  thronged  playhouse,  still  with  thee  alone. 

Thee,  heaven-descended  on  the  noonday’s  wings. 

Each  valley  welcomed,  thee  the  woods  and  springs, 

Thee  the  bleak  headlands,  thee  the  glassy  brine 
Exulting  hailed,  and  mixed  their  voice  with  thine — 

Soft  winds  and  conscious  skies  returned  the  call. 

And  the  whole  world’s  great  presence  throbbed  through  alL" 


These  lines  are  evidently  the  work  of  a 
scholarly  and  cultivated  mind.  They  are 
of  the  prize  -  poem  order,  and,  in  that 
order,  above  the  average  merit.  The 
same  estimate  may  serve  for  the  whole 
drama.  Something  of  its  plot  may  be 
guessed  from  the  title.  The  time  chosen 
'  is  the  last  days  of  the  reign  of  Nero.  In 
the  author’s  arrangement,  the  divorce 
and  banishment  of  Statilia,  the  accusa¬ 
tion  and  death  of  Seneca,  and  the  mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  St  Paul,  are  closely  followed 
by  the  murder  of  the  monster  himself^ 


who  has  in  vain  attempted  to  persuade 
Theda  to  take  Statilia’s  place.  The  va¬ 
rious  characters  discourse  very  much  as 
we  should  expect,  in  heroic  metre,  and  in 
faultless,  if  sometimes  sensational  lan¬ 
guage.  We  have  a  chorus  of  Christians, 
and  a  chorus  of  Pagans,  who  at  certain 
intervals  sing  lyric  odes.  Of  these  we 
cannot  speak  highly.  Their  versification 
is  labored,  and,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the 
Christian  strains,  their  matter  is  but  com¬ 
monplace.  We  extract  the  best  speci¬ 
men,  which  however  in  its  epode  labo  s. 
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and  seems  as  if,  while  copying  one  of  the  I  Lucretius,  it  had  aimed  at  reproducing  the 
most  beauUful  and  smoothest  passages  of  j  character  of  bis  baldest  and  roughest : 

“  BTBOPUS.  “  ANTISTBOPUK. 


“  Qofldess,  mother,  from  the  portals 
Of  the  starry  courts  above, 

Charm  of  mortals  and  immortals. 
Welcome,  all-creative  love ! 

At  thine  aspect  azure  ocean 

Smiles,  and  smooths  each  wavy  motion  : 

Winds  are  hushed  to  mute  devotion ; 

EiUth  puts  forth  her  flowers ; 

Vapors  whiten,  colors  brighten, 

O'er  the  heavenly  bowers. 


“  Soon  as  spring  unveils  its  beauties, 
To  the  genl^  zephyr’s  sigh. 

First  to  edebrate  thy  duties 
Birds  with  music  fill  the  sky. 
Cattle  next,  with  bound  and  bellow. 
Spurn  the  pasture  pied  with  yellow. 
Stem  the  torrent  to  their  fellow ; 

Air-bom,  sea-bom  swarms. 

Imps  of  mountain,  forest,  fountain. 
All  obey  thy  charms. 


“  EPODE. 


“  But  in  dust  when  men  were  grovelling  under  Superstition’s  ban. 

Who  her  head  with  scowls  distorted  thrast  from  heaven  and  threatened  man, 
’Twas  a  Greek  first  dared  confront  her,  dared  lift  up  his  eye  and  soul, 

Dared  interrogate  the  phantom,  and  disown  divine  control. 

Fearing  neither  fame  of  godhead,  nor  the  murmurs  of  the  thunder. 

Which  but  urged  him  upward,  onward ;  bursting  nature's  bars  asunder, 

Forth  beyond  the  flaming  walls  that  gird  the  universe's  zone. 

Forth  he  fared  through  all  the  regions  of  the  infinite  unknown. 

Whence  victorious  back  he  brought  us  knowledge  what  to  fear  and  hope, 
What  are  fortune’s  limits,  what  is  nature’s  law,  and  reason’s  scope. 

Wherefore  in  her  tom  religion  prostrate  under  foot  is  trod ; 

Death  is  vanquished,  and  the  victory  has  exalted  man  to  God.” — (Pp.  40-2.) 


Our  general  estimate  of  the  work  may 
be  anticipated.  It  will  please  the  scholar, 
as  prolusions  by  a  scholar’s  pen  never 
can  fail  to  do.  In  some  passages  its  strains 
rise  even  to  fine  writing  ;  but  there  seems 
to  ns  to  be  nothing  which  can  keep 
“  Th.-cla”  in  memory,  or  give  it  a  chance 
of  surviving  the  first  reading.  For  this, 
not  the  author’s  scholarship  or  his  genius 
is  to  blame,  but  chiefly  the  utter  hope¬ 
lessness  of  investing  that  degenerate 
time,  and  the  worthless  actors  in  it,  with 
an  interest  for  our  day.  The  only  light 
which  can  bring  it  out  for  our  eyes  to 
rest  on,  is  reflected  from  Christianity: 
and  while  we  have  that  shining  on  us 
from  the  Sun  in  heaven,  we  do  not  care 
to  see  it  reflected  in  the  soiled  mirror  of 
semi-pagan  fiction. 

II. — Lyrical  Fancies.  By  S.  H.  Bbad- 

BUBT  (Quallon).  London :  Moxob  & 

Ca  1866. 

Mr.  Bradbury  has  been  favorably 
known  before  this  under  the  signature 
here  given.  But  we  will  confine  ourselves 
to  his  present  work :  and  will  sajr  that 
there  is  considerable  lyrical  merit  and 
power  in  his  “fancies.”  But  he  harps 
too  much  on  one  string — Ipatra  fiovvov 
ijx^'  The  amount  of  amorous  depiction 


in  the  volume  is  something  out  of  all 
proportion.  We  have  counted  twenty-one 
separate  descriptions  of  curls  falling  on 
shoulders :  seven  of  arms  white  as  marble 
eta  Really,  in  a  little  volume  of  two 
hundred  pages,  this  is  somewhat  too 
much.  We  should  advise  Mr.  Bradbury, 
in  the  next  edition,  to  name  his  book  the 
Ciesariad,  or  the  Bostrychiad,  and  to  re¬ 
cite  it  for  a  prize  at  the  next  hairdressers’ 
soiree  at  the  Ilanover-squaro  Rooms.  In 
one  place,  we  presume  by  misadventure, 
the  lov’er  declares  to  his  lady  that  he  is^ 

“Heedless  of  care  when  elapsing  (sie)  thee.” 

But  we  willingly  return  to  praise.  Mr. 
Bradbury  really  can  write  charming  lyr¬ 
ics.  But  he  wants  discipline :  linue  iabo- 
rem :  discretion  in  the  choice  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  and  somewhat  unsparing  self-denial 
in  the  treatment  of  them.  The  leading 
poem  in  his  volume,  “  Lady  Vale,”  is  un- 
redeemably  absurd.  Every  line  should 
be  erased  and  forgotten ;  or  such  as  are 
spared,  worked  up  in  worthier  company. 

We  hope  to  see  Mr.  Bradbury  again 
under  better  auspices.  Nature  furnishes 
him  with  abundant  material,  and  he 
knows  how  to  use  it,  if  he  pleases but 
O  Mr.  Bradbury,  beware  the  curls — 
dnixov  XrfKvdov  / 
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in. — Robebt  Buchanan's  Poems. — Un-  feeble  tribute  of  a  sentimental  wife  to 
dertoMs.  Second  Edition.  1865. —  her  apparently  commonplace  husband” — 
Jdyls  and  Legends  of  Inverbum.  Second  has  managed  just  to  hit  the  very  opposites 
Edition.  1866. — London  Poems.  1866.  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  characteristi&s,  both 
London  :  Strahan.  in  blank  verse  and  in  rhyme.  There  is 

much  variety  of  modulation  in  his  blank 
A  capital  text  for  a  critique  on  Mr.  verse,  and  a  pathetic  power,  to  whicli 
Buchanan’s  poems  may  be  found  in  an  the  verse  of  some  whom  he  has  made 
amusingly  stupid  notice  in  a  paper  called  his  models  is  a  stranger,  lie  began,  in 
The  Press,  inserted,  naively  enough,  his  Undertones,  by  lavish  imitations  of 
among  the  “  testimonies  ”  at  the  end  of  Keats ;  or  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to 
these  volumes :  “  In  the  monotonous  say,  he  threw  himself  into  that  peculiar 

dulness  of  his  blank  verse  there  is  noth-  mythological  mood  of  which  Keats  had 
ing  noticeable,  except  occasionally  a  most  set  the  example ;  for  there  is  no  servile 
unpoetic  vulgarity.  But  when  he  comes  imitation,  but  evidently  continual  remem- 
to  rhyme,  Mr.  Buchanan  is  infinitely  silly,  brance.  In  the  spirited  prologue  To 
without  the  excuse  of  being  musical.”  David  in  Heaven,”  he  ranges  Keats  with 
We  are  happy  to  say  that  this  dullard  Milton,  who,  however,  has  had  less  share 
stands  almost  aJone.  The  acknowledg-  in  moulding  his  verse.  One  specimen 
ment  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  genius  has  been  only  shall  given  of  this  period  of  his 
all  but  universal.  But  what  he  says —  poetry;  one  which  will  show  alike  the 
worthy  of  the  distinguished  critic  who  beauties  and  the  defects  of  his  versifica- 
pronouuoed  In  Memoriam  to  be  “  the  tion  and  imagery.  Pygmalion  speaks : 

As  Ocean  murmurs  when  the  storm  is  past 
And  keeps  the  echoed  thunders  many  days, 

My  solitude  was  tnmblous  for  a  time ; 

Wherefore  I  should  have  harden’d  ;  but  the  clay 
Grew  to  my  touch,-  and  brightened,  and  assumed 
Fantastic  images  of  natural  things, 

Which,  melting  as  the  fleecy  vapors  melt 
Around  the  shining  cestus  of  the  moon. 

Made  promise  of  the  special  shape  I  loved. 

Withdrawing  back,  I  gazed.  The  unshaped  stone 
‘  Took  outline  in  the  dusk,  as  rocks  unhewn 

Been  from  afar  thro’  floating  mountain  mists 
Gather  strange  forms  and  human  lineaments. 

And  thus  mine  eye  was  filled  with  what  I  sought 
As  with  a  naked  image,  thus  I  grew 
Belf-credulous  of  the  form  the  stone  would  wear, 

And  creeping  close  I  strove  to  fashion  clay 
After  the  vision!  Day  and  night,  1  drew 
New  comfort  fiom  my  grief;  my  tears  became 
As  honey'd  rain  that  makes  the  woodbine  sweet, 

Until  my  task  assumed  a  precious  strength. 

Wherewith  I  fortified  mine  inner  ear 
Against  the  pleadings  of  the  popular  tongue 
That  babbled  at  my  door ;  and  when  there  dawn’d 
A  hand  as  pure  as  milk  and  cold  as  snow, 

A  small  white  hand,  a  little  lady  band. 

That  peep’d  out  perfect  from  the  changing  mass, 

•  And  seemed  a  portion  of  some  perfect  shape 
Unfreed,  imprison’d  in  the  stone — I  wept 
Warm  tears  of  utter  joy,  and  kiss’d  the  band. 

As  sweet  girl-mothers  kiss  the  newly-bom. 

Weak  as  a  mother.  Then  I  heard  no  more 

The  murmurous  swarm  beneath  me,  women  and  men ; 

But,  hoarded  in  my  toil,  I  counted  not 
The  coming  and  the  going  of  the  sun: 

Bave  when  I  swoon’d  to  sleep  before  the  stone. 

And  dream'd,  and  dreaming  saw  the  perfect  shape 
Emblazon’d,  like  the  rainbow  in  a  stream. 

On  the  transparent  tapestry  of  sleep.” — (Pp.  170-2.) 
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Mr.  Bachanan’s  first  published  volume 
is  almost  wholly  of  this  kind :  mostly 
lyrical,  but  all  given  to  the  mythological 
and  ideal.  His  lyrical  pieces  are  very 
unequal  Sometimes  we  have  melody 
worthy  of  Keats  or  of  Tennyson ;  and 

“  Thence,  with  drooping  wings  bedewed, 
Fold^  close  about  my  form, 

I  alight  with  feet  unview’d 
On  the  ledges  of  the  storm ; 

For  a  moment,  cloud  enroll’d. 

Mid  the  murm’rous  rain  I  stand. 

And  with  meteor  eyes  behold 
Vapory  ocean,  misty  land  ; 

Till  the  thought  of  Zeus  outsprings 
From  my  ripe  mouth  with  a  sigh. 

And  imto  my  lips  it  clings 
Like  a  shining  butterfly ; 

But  it  is  not  in  this  material  that  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  power  is  greatest.  It  may 
be  well  that  he  should  not  abandon  it 
altogether.  Its  rich  luscious  character 
may  be  reflected  sometimes  with  advan¬ 
tage  on  his  more  homely  strains,  and  the 
higher  descriptions  of  human  feeling  may 
gain  by  being  blended  with  similitudes 
and  reminiscences  from  his  old  mytho¬ 
logical  studies.  We  see  that  he  still  lin¬ 
gers  about  “  Olumpos  ”  (as  he  rather  un- 
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then  all  is  marred  by  roughness  and  in¬ 
congruity,  which  makes  us  wonder  that 
the  same  hand  could  have  been  guilty  of 
it  The  best  piece  in  the  book,  to  our 
mind,  is  “  Iris  the  Rainbow.”  We  give 
just  a  taste  of  it: 

When  I  brighten,  gleam  and  glow, 

And  my  glittering  wings  ut^url. 

And  the  melting  colors  flow 
To  my  foot  of  dusky  pearl ; 

And  the  ocean  mile  on  mile 
Gleams  thro’  capes  and  straits  and  bays. 
And  the  vales  and  mountains  smile. 

And  the  leaves  are  wet  with  rays — 
While  I  wave  the  humid  Bow 
Of  my  wings  with  flash  of  fire. 

And  the  Tempest,  crouch’d  below. 

Knows  the  thought  of  Zeus  the  Sire.” 

— (Pp.  93-4.) 

fortunately  calls  it) ;  for  we  have  at  the 
very  end  of  his  last  volume,  Lottdon  Poems, 
one  in  the  old  strain  entitled  The  Gift 
of  Eos ;  ”  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that, 
while  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  some 
passages  of  it  his  fault  of  metrical  harsh¬ 
ness  almost  culminates,  it  shows  in  other 
parts  considerable  advances,  both  in 
sweetness  and  in  power.  Witness  the 
speech  of  Tithonos : 


“Ye  brighten,  O  ye  columns  round  abont. 

Ye  melt  in  purple  shades,  arches  and  towers ! 

^  Cloud-roo^  thou  partest,  and  white  hands  slip  out. 
Scattering  pearls  and  flowers ! 

Brighter  and  brighter,  blazing  red  and  gold. 

Purple  and  amethyst  that  float  and  fly ! 

While,  creeping  in,  a  dawn-wind  fresh  and  cold 
Pours  silver  o’er  the  couch  whereon  1  lie ! 

Afar  the  coming  of  Apollo  grows ! 

Ills  breath  lifts  up  my  hair !  my  pulses  beat ! 

My  beard  is  moist  with  dews  divinely  sweet. 

My  lap  is  filled  with  sparkling  leaves  of  rose. 

Wherein  my  fingers,  withered  and  sere. 

Grope  palsiedly  in  joy !  Afar  I  hear 

The  low,  quick  breathing  that  the  earth  is  making — 

Eastward  she  turns  her  dewy  side,  awaking. 

But  thou !  but  thou ! 

Insuflerably  brightening  1 
Thy  feet  yet  bath^  in  moist  still  shade,  thy  brow 
Glistening  and  lightening. 

Thy  luminous  eyes  enlarging,  ring  on  ring 
Of  liquid  azure,  and  thy  golden  hair 
Unfolding  downward,  curl  on  curl  to  cling 
Around  thy  silken  feet,  rose-tipt  and  bare ! 

Thy  hands  stretch’d  out  to  catch  the  fiowers  down-flowing, 
Thy  blushing  look  on  mine,  thy  light  green  vest 
In  balmy  airs  of  morning  backward  blowing 
From  one  divine  white  breast ! 

The  last  star  melts  above  thee  in  the  blue. 

The  cold  moon  shrinks  her  horn,  as  thou  dost  go 
Parnassus- ward,  flower-laden,  dripping  dew. 

Heralding  him  who  oomedi  from  below !” — (Pp.  2G8-9.) 
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We  now  pass  to  Mr.  Bnchanan’g  masters  of  the  art,  at  their  very  best  time, 

“  Idyls,”  of  which  the  greater  part  of  have  brought  out  a  better  sample  than 
his  two  more  recent  volumes  is  made  up.  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Tills  kind  of  poem,  latent  in  the  episodes  Perhaps  the  very  best  in  the  two  vol- 
of  larger  poems  from  the  first,  was  umes  is  the  first ;  the  touching  story  of 
brought  out  into  separate  being  in  mod-,  “  Willie  Baird.”  The  old  schoolmaster 
em  English  poesy  by  Wordsworth  and  of  Inverburn  tells  how  the  “  tiny,  trem- 
Southey,  and  buniished  into  beauty  by  bling  tot,  with  yellow  hair,”  sent  to  his 
Tennyson,  whose  “  Dora”  is  the  proto-  school  one  day,  won  the  way  to  his  heart, 
ty])e  of  many  and  many  an  imitation,  and  brought  back  ujion  him  former  and 
The  vein  Is  immensely  rich,  ranging  from  better  thoughts,  causing  him  to  “  read  his 
the  dark  hue  of  weird  gloom,  through  the  Bible  more  and  Euclid  less  :  ”  how  Wil- 
various  tender  tints  of  sadness  and  bright-  lie,  and  Donald  his  dog,  came  day  by  day 
ening  pathos,  even  to  the  cheeriest  spark-  across  the  fields  all  the  summer,  and  into 
ling  ore  of  comic  and  festive  and  baccha-  the  winter.  What  follows,  we  can  hardly 
nalian  moods.  Our  English  and  American  forbear  giving  our  readers ;  but  it  is  dif- 
]>oets  are  working  it  well :  perhaps  rather  ficult  to  break  out  a  piece  from  so  pure 
overworking  it,  as  is  natuniL  But  none,  and  perfect  a  work  ; 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  great 

“  One  day  in  school  I  saw, 

Thmngh  threaded  window-panes,  soft,  snowy  flakes 
Swim  with  unquiet  motion,  misliiy,  slowly. 

At  intervals ;  hut  when  the  boys  were  gone. 

And  in  ran  Donald  with  a  dripping  nose. 

The  air  was  clear  and  gray  as  glass.  An  hour 
Bat  Willie,  Donald,  and  myself  around 
The  murmuring  fire,  and  then  with  tender  hand 
I  wrapt  a  comforter  round  Willie’s  throat. 

Button’d  his  coat  around  him  close  and  warm. 

And  OS'  be  ran  with  Donald,  happy-eyed 
And  merry,  leaving  fairy  prints  of  feet 
Ik-hind  him  on  the  snow.  I  watched  them  fade 
Bound  the  white  curve,  and,  turning  with  a  sigh, 

(.'ame  in  to  sort  the  room  and  smoke  a  pipe 
Before  the  Are.  Here  dreamingly  and  alone, 

1  sat  and  smoked,  and  in  the  fire  saw  clear 

The  norland  mountains,  white  and  cold  with  snow 

That  crumbled  silently,  and  moved,  and  changed — 

'ti'hcn  suddenly  the  air  grew  sick  and  dark. 

And  from  the  distance  came  a  hoilow  sound, 

A  murmur  like  the  moan  of  far-ofi'seas.” — (Pp.  15-10.) 

The  sequel  must  be  told  in  few  words.  Dark  fears  cross  the  mind  of  the  loving 
Dominie.  At  last : 

^'But,  hush! 

Above  the  moaning  of  the  wind  I  heard 
A  sudden  scraping  at  the  door ;  my  heart 
Stood  still  and  listened ;  and  with  that  there  rose 
An  awsome  howl,  shrill  as  a  dying  screech. 

And  scrape-scrape-Bcrape,  the  sound  beyond  the  dooi  I 
I  could  hot  think — I  could  not  breathe — a  dark, 

Awful  foreboding  gript  me  like  a  hand, 

As  opening  the  door  I  gazed  straight  out. 

Saw  nothing,  till  I  felt  against  my  knees 
Something  that  moved,  and  heard  a  moaning  sound — 

Then  panting,  moaning,  o’er  the  threshold  leapt 
Donald,  the  dog,  alone,  and  white  with  snow. 

“  Down,  Donald !  down  old  man !  Sir,  look  at  him  I 
I  swear  he  knows  the  meaning  of  my  Avor^ 

And  though  he  cannot  speak,  his  heart  is  full  I 
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8ee  now !  Rce  now  I  he  puts  his  cold  black  nose 
Into  my  palm  and  whines !  he  knows,  he  knows ! 

Would  speak;  and  cannot,  but  he  minds  that  night !  (Pp.  17-18.) 


The  rest  may  be  surmised  :  we  unwil¬ 
lingly  abstain  from  quoting  the  beautiful 
lines  in  which  it  is  told. 

This  one  extract  must  suffice  for  a  spec¬ 
imen  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  idyls.  But  our 
readers  must  not  imagine  that  they  are 
all  in  the  pathetic  strain.  Some  indeed 
we  have,  which  may  vie  with  “  Willie 
Baird”  in  its  own  kind.  We  would  in¬ 
stance  “  Poet  Andrew,”  and  “  The  Two 
Babes,”  and  “  Hugh  Sutherland's  Pan- ; 
sics  ;  ”  and,  in  his  later  volume,  “  The 
Scaith  o’  Bartle.”  But  we  have  also  some 
of  a  cheery  aspect,  “The  Little  Milliner” 
being  the  gem :  some  also  of  satirical 
turn,  as  “  Attorney  Sneak.” 

We  must  not  conclude  our  notice  of 
Mr.  Buchanan,  without  saying  some¬ 
thing  of  his  power  in  the  “  eerie”  world 
of  legend,  and  the  land  of  fancy.  The 
“  Legends  ”  are  interspersed  among  the 
idyls  in  his  second  volume.  We  suppose 
these  legends  were  referred  to  by  the 
wiseacre  in  Tht  Prtu^  when  he  said : 
“  When  he  comes  to  rhyme,  Mr.  Bucha¬ 
nan  is  inBnitely  silly,  without  the  excuse 
of  being  musical.”  To  us,  they  seem 
capital  samples  of  the  fairy  b^lad,  such  as 
nurses  might  sing  to  their  children,  or 
one  might  tell  another  in  the  great  chim¬ 
ney  corner,  when  Christmas  winds  are 
screaming  angrily  without 

There  is  one  j>oem  in  the  last  volume 
differing  in  character  from  any  that  we 
have  noticed  :  “The  Death  of  Roland.” 
There  seems  to  us  to  be  in  this  poem  a 
wonderful  power  of  catching  the  spirit 
of  the  sad  and  dreary  scene,  ana  of 
putting  on  the  very  dream  itself  of  old 
chivalry ;  a  power  which  is  notably 
seen  in  the  “  Idyls  of  the  King,”  and 
especially  in  the  magnificent  closing 
poem  of  that  series.  But  Tennyson  him¬ 
self  could  not  more  terribly,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  gently,  have  prepared 
the  w’ay  for  the  mood  which  finds  utter¬ 
ance  in  the  last  plaintive  line — 

”  Roland  is  dead,  the  gentle  knight !  dead  is 
the  crown  of  men  J  ” 

We  have  spoken  plainly  and  heartily 
of  Mr.  Buchanan.  We  hope  to  have 
to  say  of  him  higher  things  yet  in  the 
same  strain,  lie  stands  out  eminent 


from  among  the  names  now  before  us,  a 
true  poet — of  considerable,  and  we  would 
think,  waxing  power.  lie  will  excuse 
us  for  pving  him  one  piece  of  friendly 
counsel.  Let  him  carefully  cultivate  his 
versification,  and  attend  to  it  more  than 
he  ever  has  yet  done.  It  is  not  his  best 
point ;  but  with  care,  it  might  become 
worthy  of  him.  Let  him  Took  at  the 
magnificent  organ  which  is  wielded  by 
Tennyson.  Let  him  observe  how  ,in 
him,  whenever  there  is  a  failing  cadence, 
it  is  because  the  poet  is  sounding  deeper 
melodies  than  the  ear  first  expected  ;  how 
there  is  no  accidental  roughness,  no  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  accent  which  me  ear  expects, 
but  rather  a  satisfying,  and  educating  the 
ear.  Let  Mr.  Buchanan  aim  at  the  same 
carefulness  and  the  same  faultlessness, 
and  we  are  not  afraid  that  he  will  fail.  * 

•  We  cannot  forbear,  while  treating  of  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan,  giring  a  deliverance  ”  re.<<pccting  his  re¬ 
cent  article  in  the  Fortniyhllif  Review  oa  “  Liter¬ 
ary  Ipmoralitv.”  In  maintaining  that  a  literary 
work,  which  deals  with  things  immoral,  m  or  it 
not  immoral  itself,  according  as  the  writer  is  or  is 
not  sincere,  he  seems  to  os  to  have  gone  but  half 
way  in  describing  what  ia  after  all  only  part  of 
the  matter  in  consideration.  Far  better  the  writer 
of  the  critique  in  the  S^tectator  on  his  articles, 
who  makes  the  distinction  to  lie  between  work 
which  is  created  purely  by  the  imagination,  and 
that  in  which  individual  evil  or  sensual  tenden¬ 
cies  are  allowed  to  break  through  the  artistic  veil 
of  fiction.  But  even  thus  we  have,  as  we  hinted 
above,  advanced  but  part  of  the  way.  The  im¬ 
morality  of  literature  depends  not  wholly  on  the 
writer,  but  also  somewhat  on  the  readers  :  and  by 
this  latter  consideration — who  are  the  readers  t — 
an  author’s  responsibility  must  in  some  sort  be 
judged.  On  the  one  hand,  coarse  writers  in  a 
coarse  age  might  be  esteemed  pure  in  comparison 
with  others  far  surpas-ing  them ;  but  the  same 
would  be  unquestionably  immoral  in  tendency  in 
a  pnrer  age :  and  on  the  other  hand,  descriptions 
and  allusions  might  fall  harmless  on  the  car  of  an 
age  of  healthy  moral  tone,  which  would  be  mis¬ 
chievous  under  less  favorable  circumstances.  And 
what  is  true  of  different  ages  is  true  also  of  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  readers.  Such  considerations 
obviously  make  literary  immorality  a  relative  ques¬ 
tion,  and  one  of  much  complication  and  difficul¬ 
ty.  The  clew  to  the  various  entanglements  which 
beset  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  a  good  artist  must 
be  a  good  man.  All  that  such  an  one  describes, 
be  it  ever  so  unconventional,  will  escape  being 
imraoml,  by  the  goodness  of  the  artist.  But 
this  amounts  to  a  “  counsel  of  perfection :  ”  and, 
considering  that  all  artists  and  all  men  are  not 
'•'good,”  but  more  or  less  good,”  it  leaves  the 
question  much  where  it  was  beforo. 
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IV. — A  Waif  on  the  Stream.  By  S.  W. 
Butciiebs.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 
1866. 

We  are  afraid  that  this  is  a  waif  which 
no  lord  of  the  manor  will  care  to  claim. 
There  are  a  few  scattered  thoughts  here 


and  there  worth  writing  perhaps  in  a 
friend’s  album  ;  but  the  whole  perform¬ 
ance,  metre,  diction,  and  all,  is  far  below 
the  mark  of  “justifiable  publication.  ”  A 
very  few  specimens  will  bear  out  this  es¬ 
timate  : 


“  For  I  speak  to  the  world  with  my  sonoroiu  tongue." — (P.  17.) 


**  And  while  ’mid  the  waters  men  struggle  with  death. 

Our  heart  it  stands  still,  euepended^  «  our  breath  : 

And  we  feel,  as  we  look,  that  distraught  is  our  brain. 

And  vepray  that  tuch  eights  ve  may  ne'er  see  again." — (P.  23.) 

“  He  has  said  to  me,  ‘  Forget !’ 

He  has  toid  me  not  to  let 
nU  image  in  my  heart  have  a  place." — (P.  24.) 


This  last  for  smoothness  of  metre.  “  throne  ”  and  “  home  ”  are  admissi- 
As  for  rhyme,  our  authoress  seems  to  ble.  For  pathos  take  the  following ; 
think  that  “  known ”  and  “home”  and 

“  These  very  stars  were  shining  * 

As,  my  sister's  arm  entveining 
Me,  I  told  her  the  talc  o’er  and  o’er. 

Just  where,  and  how,  I  met  him— 

That  I  could  ne’er  forget  him — 

But  she'll  never  hear  the  tale  any  more  /  ” — (P.  74.) 

This  to  OUT  mind  is  the  gem  of  all.  It  I  beginning,  “  Leaning  upon  her  shield 
occurs  in  an  elegy  on  Lord  Palmerston,  |  Britannia  weeps :  ” 

“  Rest  then,  my  Temple,  rest ;  no  care  for  me 
Shall  e’er  disturb  thee  on  that  farther  sliore : 

Oh,  long  will  England  feel  the  want  of  thee. 

But  thou  of  England — never,  never  morel" 


V. — Tlebreta  Idyls  and  Dramas.  Origi¬ 
nally  published  in  Fraset^s  Magazine. 
By  M.  J.  Chapman,  M.A.,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  London:  Saun¬ 
ders  &  Otley.  1866. 

Mr.  Chapman  has  long  been  favorably 
known  as  the  author  of  some^ood  verses 
and  translations.  We  do  not  think  the 
present  volume  will  add  to  his  repute. 
The  Scripture  stories  which  are  expand¬ 
ed  into  these  idyls  are  for  the  most  part 


told  in  a  very  bald  prosaic  manner :  and 
the  additions  to  them  in  the  way  of  po¬ 
etic  description  are  stilted  and  out  of 
taste.  If  the  best  of  these  idyls  had  been 
sent  in  as  sole  candidate  for  a  prize  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  even  at  any 
considerable  public  school,  we  presume 
to  say  that  no  prize  would  have  been 
adjudged  ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  we 
could  have  given  much  fainter  praise. 
The  following  is  an  average  specimen  : 


“  Her  train  went  on  before  and  she  did  follow : 

A  nd  it  so  chanced  that  when  she  turned  the  hollow 
Which  the  hill  screened,  lo !  David  and  his  men 
Were  rushing  down  into  the  quiet  glen. 

When  she  saw  David,  from  the  ass  she  lighted. 

And  bowed  down,  self-possessed,  though  sore  affrighted. 

And  said  in  gentle  tones  of  supplication. 

Which  oft  will  turn  aside  men’s  indignation,"  etc.,  etc. — (P-  4J.) 


This  is  all  the  less  tolerable,  as  we 
have  of  late  had  far  more  worthy  repre¬ 
sentations  of  Old  Testament  story  from 
Professor  Plumptre  and  others.  Btit 
Mr.  Chapman’s  offences  are  not  all  on 
the  side  of  defect ;  he  is  guilty  also  of 


sins  against  taste,  and  of  unconscious 
perpetrations  of  the  ludicrous.  In  his 
idyl  of  Susanna,  the  speech  of  the  Elders 
is  introduced — 

”  And  thus  the  hear  Antiquities  declared.” 
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In  the  next  page  they  have  adopted 
another  abstract  surname : 

“  Nor  those  Iniquities  the  next  day  trembled,*’ 
etc. 

On  the  .threatening  of  Heliodoms’s 
sacrilege,  the  “  Virgin  beauties  ”  of  Je¬ 
rusalem — 


“ .  .  .  .  tossed  their  white  arms  wildly  in  the 
idr, 

Unconscious  that  their  lovely  necks  were 
bare." 

And  in  “  The  Bride,”  a  dramatic  idyl, 
which  assumes  the  dangerous  form  of  a 
versification  of  the  Book  of  Canticles, 
the  following  lines  occur  : 


“We  have  a  little  sister,  small  and  lean. 

In  whom  no  budding  womanhood  is  seen. 

When  she  is  spoken  of  what  shall  we  do 
When  the  contracted  lover  comes  to  woo  ?  " 

And  in  Tobias  and  the  Angel,  we  are  treated  to  this : 

But  blindness  fell  on  him  from  what  men  call 
An  accident,  though  the  true  sage  denies 
That  chance  can  ever  be,  and  holds  that  all 
Our  haps  are  providences  in  disguise : 

For,  while  he  slept,  some  sparrows  on  the  wall 
Quietly  muted  in  his  open  eyes. 

But  since  his  wife  would  sometimes  talk  past  bearing. 
Old  Tobit  would  have  better  spared  his  hearing.*' 


We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  two  dra¬ 
matic  sketches,  “  Jephtha’s  Daughter  ’* 
and  “  Esther,”  are  better  conceiv^,  and 
written  in  a  higher  strain,  than  anything 
else  in  the  book. 

VI. — Lays  of  the  English  CavaUen.  By 
John  J.  Danieix,  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Langley  Fitzurse,  Wilts.  Oxford  and 
London :  James  Parker  &  Co.  1866. 

The  poetry  oflhe  war -ballad  has  now, 
through  Ma<»ulay  and  Aytonn,  become 
familiarized  among  os ;  and  it  is  one  of 


those  kinds  of  verse  where  the  imitator 
finds  easy  and  speedy  work.  This  little 
volume,  both  from  its  exterior  and  inte¬ 
rior,  will,  we  dare  say,  become  a  draw¬ 
ing-room  favorite.  Exteriors  we  do  not 
undertake  to  describe ;  but  inwardly, 
the  book  is  of  those  which  exalt  the 
first  Charles  into  a  spotless  saint,  and  sow 
broadiiast  among  the  leaders  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  the  epithets  of  traitor,  rebel,  false 
beast,  rebellious  toolf-hounds,  etc.  The  es¬ 
timate  of  history  upheld  by  Mr.  Daniell 
may  be  judged  by  this  stanza: 


“  And  sdnts  have  died  in  fire,  and  freely  spent 
'Their  blood  to  life's  last  drop  for  faith  alone  : 
But  purer  soul  than  Strafibrd's  never  went 
Before  the  great  white  throne.  ** 


The  ballad  versification  of  the  book  is 
respectable,  though  not  in  any  way  no¬ 
ticeable.  ^me  of  the  “Lays”  are  in 
blank  verse:  of  that  we  can  hardly  say 
as  much.  It  hardly  maintains  an  equable 
mediocrity. 

VII.  —  Bertha  Devreux :  a  Tale  of  the 

Wars  of  the  Roses.  London  :  Bentley. 

1866. 

This  is  a  narrative  poem  in  six  cantos, 
and  in  heroic  measure.  It  is  of  that  kind 
which  schoolboys  call  “  stodgy  ”  —  re¬ 
quiring  immense  energy,  and  a  sentinel’s 
power  of  watchfulness,  to  penetrate.  Its 
character  may  be  divined  by  one  or  two 


specimens  which  occur  in  the  small  por¬ 
tion  that  we  have  been  able  to  bring  our¬ 
selves  to  master : 

“  His  wife,  whose  love  so  oft  had  smoothed 
his  brow. 

With  kindred  angels  slept  in  heaven  now.** 

-(P.  6.) 

We  are  not  aware  that  angels  “  slept” 
in  heaven.  If  anything  could  induce 
them  to  do  so,  it  would  certainly  be  the 
company  of  Bertha  Devreux’s  mother, 
if  she  at  all  resembled  her  daughter, 
as  set  before  us  in  this  poem.  This 
maiden  is  nourished  up  on  old  romantic 
legends — 
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“  With  a  dne  mixture  of  magicians  fell, 

Of  giants  and  of  fabled  beasts  as  well ; 

Of  fairies,  gnomes,  and  h«ing$  of  the  kind 
That  have  attraetione  for  the  youthfkil  mini.” 

She  has  a  lover,  who  also  acts  as  her  tutor : 

“  Wiiiles  wonld  lie  snatch  a  lamb,  and  make  a  show 
Tiio  struggling  creature  in  the  stream  to  throw ; 

But  when  he  caught  her  soft,  imploring  eye. 

Would  let  if  loose  again,  and  feign  to  cry. 

Wliiles  would  he  seek,  more  seriously  inclined. 
Imparting  knowledge  to  improve  her  mind  ^ 

Jn  her  oton  hook*  explain  the  parte  oheevre. 

Or  ihow  her  books  she  had  not  seen  h^ore” — (P,  14.) 


Really  we  feel  as  if  we  could  do  with¬ 
out  further  knowledge  of  what  happened 
to  a  maiden  who  was  the  subject  of  such 
“  coaching,”  even  though  it  be  an  inci¬ 
dent  iii  the  “  W ars  of  the  Roses  ;  ”  and 
•we  are  much  mistaken  if  the  public  be 
not  of  the  same  mind  as  ourselves. 

VIII. — The  Story  of  a  Life.,  and  other 
Works,  chiefly  Poetical.  By  Wiixiam 
Ai.kued  Giubs.  London :  Bennett 
18G6. 

This  book  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
characterize.  In  parts  it  is  absurd  be¬ 
yond  conception  ;  m  others  it  is  undoubt¬ 


edly  clever,  and  shows  much  power,  both 
of  imagination  and  verse.  Mr.  Gibbs  is 
“swpra  metricam,"  as  a  certain  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  was  **  supra  grammaticam." 
In  his  blank  verse,  “  With  their  own  wills 
and  passions,”  and  “  Of  herself,  and  her 
ow’n  wants  and  needs  unconscious,”  form 
two  consecutive  lines.  But  the  long  poem 
in  which  these  irregularities,  and  many 
others,  occur,  bears,  however  painful  its 
subject,  many  traces  of  genius,  and  shows 
much  power  of  versiheation.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  blank  verse  reminds  one  of 
Wordsworth’s  “Prelude.”  Its  descrip¬ 
tive  power  may  be  judged  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract ; 


Nrw  Sxaii 


‘‘Those  thtc  were  saved  from  out  that  first  sad  wreck; 
And  for  the  raft  they  sailed  in,  'twas  a  home 
Quiet  and  unpretentious,  far  aloof 
From  all  the  wild  excitement  miscalled  life  : 

Placed  on  tlie  hill  top  where  the  gentle  South 
Had  ample  access  for  her  soothing  breezes, 

But  sheltered  from  all  keen  or  boisterous  winds 
By  belts  of  woods,  through  which  wound  shady  walks 
Beneath  tall  avenues  of  tapering  limes, 

Whose  branches  in  symmetric  bendings  formed 
High  Gothic  arches,  casting  flecks  of  shade 
From  every  leaf  thickly  as  flakes  of  snow 
Upon  the  moss-bound  stones  of  ancient  pathSL 
Within  the  wooded  belts  and  round  the  house. 

The  lawns  and  pleasure-gardens  nestled  close 
Up  to  the  very  windows,  out  of  which 
One  step  transferred  you  to  the  velvet  sward. 

No  formal  geometric  lines  distressed 

The  eyes  that  love  the  soft  and  flowing  curves 

Which  blend,  with  easy  grace,  nature  with  art ; 

But  here  and  there  an  ivy-covered  urn. 

Or  pillar  on  a  massive  pedestal, 

Told  of  men's  hands,  once  busy,  now  at  rest. 
Sometimes  a  range  of  gray  stone  bulustrade. 

Sometimes  a  crescent  of  green  leafy  arches. 

Parted  the  gardens  to  their  several  uses. 

For  flowers,  thickets,  archery,  or  bowls. 

Southward  and  eastward  the  pleased  eye  could  range 
Over  the  spreading  lawns,  adown  broad  glades, 

Across  a  -vide  extent  of  pasture  land. 

On  to  a  dreamy  forest,  where  the  trees, 

Bathed  in  the  morning  dews,  awoke  refreshed, 
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Slept  through  the  hot  noon’s  gleaming,  qulrering  haze, 
Then  caught  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

And  holding  them  transfused  in  glowing  mist, 
Vanished  away,  by  mellow  distance  blended 
Into  ideal  softly  falling  night : 

Westward  and  north  a  sheltered  terrace  walk. 

Far  fh>m  the  house,  approached  by  avenues. 

Opened  a  varied  scene  of  deep-down  vale 
(Through  which  the  glistening  river  took  its  way). 

And  slowly  undulating  country  sides 
Dotted  with  homesteads,  woodlands,  villages ; 

Then  in  mid  distance,  the  old  market  town 
Seemed  clustering  round  the  gray  cathedral  spire ; 
While  in  the  far  horizon  shone  the  sea.” — (Pp.  70-2.) 


The  folly  of  some  parts  of  the  book  is  almost  beyond  beliefl  Take  this  os  a 
specimen: 

“  Fallen  ftom  our  first  estate, 

Thy  power  alone  can  reinstate — 

O  Aonf  noake  haste  to  help  us  1 

“  We  are  not  worthy  of  Thy  care, 

But  yet  we  seek  it  in  our  prayer — > 

O  Lord  malet  haste  to  help  us  I 

"  Our  lives  are  short,  our  duties  many. 

Without  God's  speed  can  we  do  any  f — 

O  Lord  make  hatU  to  help  us ! 

“  Our  way  is  rough,  the  pathway  straight  (sfc) 

By  which  we  seek  the  narrow  gate — 

O  Lord  make  haste  to  help  us  I  " — (P.  853.) 


In  the  midst  of  the  verse  is  inserted  a 
**  drama  longu  insulsissimnm,”  as  Person 
said,  entitled  “  Lost  and  Won,”  and  writ¬ 
ten  in  plain  prose. 

The  whole  book,  notwithstanding 
some  good  passages  in  the  longer  poem, 
is  not  one  to  nuse  the  average  of  the 
poetry  of  the  present  year. 

IX. — Duke  Emmt,  a  Tragedy  /  and  other 
Poems.  By  Rosamond  IIervet.  Lon¬ 
don:  Macmillan  <S;  Co.  1866. 

The  principal  poem  in  this  volume  is 
founded  on  the  excommunication  and 
catastrophe  of  Duke  Ernest  of  Swabia, 
in  the  eleventh  century.  The  author  tells 
ns  in  her  preface,  that  “  it  differs  from 
Uhland's  tragedy  (on  the  same  subject)  in 
its  motives,  aims,  and  most  of  its  charac¬ 
ters,  and  has  departed  more  widely  from 
the  historical  facta  of  Duke  Ernest’s 
life  ;  but  it  resembles  the  German  play  in 
three  of  its  situations — the  pronouncing 
of  the  ban  and  excommunication  in  the 
Roman  Hall,  the  meeting  of  Ernest  and 


I  Werner  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  the 
I  death  of  the  two  friends  on  the  field  of 
battle.  But  while  these  situations  are 
alike  in  both  plays,  the  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  them  is  entirely  different  in  each.” 

We  have  thus  far  particularized,  be¬ 
cause  Miss  Hervey’s  tragedy  is  well  wor¬ 
thy  of  perusal.  We  can  hardly  be  wrong 
in  thinking  that  the  general  pattern  for 
modern  historical  dramas  has  been  “  Phil¬ 
ip  van  Artevelde ;  ”  and  we  trace  no  faint 
resemblance  to  that  admirable  poem  in 
some  passages  in  Miss  Hervey’s  volume. 
But  the  imitation  is  not  such  as  to  deprive 
her  play  of  claim  to  originality.  Ilet 
blank  verse  b  very  good  and  vigorous, 
and  her  dramatic  power  considerable. 
The  excommunication  scene,  in  which 
the  Duke  incurs  that  most  terrible  of  all 
sentences  rather  than  sacrifice  his  friend, 

I  is  really  fine.  It  is  too  long  for  us  to 
extract,  and  it  will  not  bear  abridging. 
We  give  one  or  two  passages  which  may 
serve  as  specimens  of  Miss  Hervey’s 


i  verse: 


”  Despair  and  I  so  long  have  been  betrothed, 
It  seems  half-treason  to  divorce  from  her. 
And  wed  with  Hope.  I  tremble  in  my  joy. 
As  though  I  stood  upon  the  verge  of  guilt. 
Or  some  undreamed-of  sorrow.” — (P.  20.) 
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“  Not  long  shall  we  be  parted,  for  I  know 
kly  hours  are  few :  long  frayed  by  gnawing  grie( 
To-day's  brief  Joy  hath  worn  so  fine  and  thin 
Hy  cord  of  life,  that,  at  a  tonch,  ’twili  snap." — (P.  ISO.J 


“Duke  Ernest”  is  followed  by  another  who  has  adopted  that  lawless  life,  yisits 
tragedy,  formed  from  the  incidents  of  his  home,  impelled  hy  love  towards  his 
lUdiau  brigandage.  An  elder  brother  younger  brother ;  and  by  wild  stories  and 


”  Wemw.  My  lord,  our  foes  are  arming. 

Duke  Ertuet.  Let  them  arm  i 

'Twill  be  the  sooner  over.  Friend,  dost  think 
That  after  death  the  troubles  now  endured 
Will  seem  but  dreams,  or  better,  be  forgot  t 

Wer.  I  should  be  sorry  if  our  struggles  here 

Bhould  seem  but  dreams  hereaftei;  for  they  aro 
My  holiest  memories.  Why,  sir,  desire 
N  Forgetfulness  of  sorrows  which  our  hearts 

Have  freely  chosen?  Let  the  wicked  ask 
Death  to  obliterate  their  lives,  but  we 
Have  no  need,  Ernest,  to  implore  such  boon. 

Duke  E.  Thou  say'st  it,  Werner;  yet  I  cannot  toil! 

For,  since  last  night,  I  am  disturbed  in  mind. 

And  see  not  clearly  what  for  man  is  best — 

Whether  to  eat,  and  sleep,  and  live  at  ease. 

Or  fast,  wake,  labor,  combat,  and  so  die. 

For  what  good  end  have  my  sore  troubles  served? 

Is  any  man  the  better  for  my  woes  ? 

Nay,  rather,  have  I  not,  pursuing  good. 

Brought  loss  and  grief  on  many,  and  involved 
In  my  self-chosen  min  those  I  love  ? 

Had  I  remained  content  to  rule  and  reign 
As  other  princes,  leaving  ancient  ills 
Unchallenged  in  their  time-built  fastnesses. 

Thou,  L  <uid  Sybil  had  led  h;  ppier  lives. 

And  many  men  whose  blood  this  day  will  flow, 

Ilad  lived  to  die  in  quiet  in  their  beds. 

Have  thoughts  like  these  ne'er  troubled  thee,  my  friend  ? 

"Wer.  Never,  my  lord!  they  are  of  time,  and!  j 
Have  grasped  the  sure  eternity  of  life, 

Both  of  mankind  and  of  the  ringle  man. 

Yea,  if  alone  each  generation  stwd — 

No  ancestors  before,  no  children  after — 

It  might  be  wise  for  each  to  seek  his  own  ( 

Because  a  lifetime  is  too  short  to  work 
The  good  we  aim  at,  and  no  man  would  hcii 
Our  eflbrts,  and  conduct  them  to  their  end. 

But  'tis  not  thus  t  each  generation  binds 
The  past  unto  the  future — and  although 
lien'e  lives  are  short,  man’s  life  is  long,  and  cro 
It  is  lived  out,  there  wili  be  time  enow — 

If  each  new  race  brings  forth  a  score  of  sons 
,  Willing  to  toll  and  perish — there  will  bo 
Time  to  build  np  the  stones  we’ve  roughly  hewn 
Into  a  holy  temple.  Grieve  not  then. 

Most  noble  Ernest,  though  our  lives  be  sad. 

And  all  our  work  but  failure :  for  we’ve  sowed 
Seed  which  in  after  time  shall  bear  much  fruit 
Have  you  been  cheered  with  visions  of  success  ? 

I  never  dreamed  that  we  should  triumph,  friend ; 

I  knew  we  aimed  too  high ;  but,  on  the  ground 
Strewn  with  our  arrows,  raised  by  those  sad  wredcs 
Above  our  present  level,  I  behold 
The  master  archer  who  shall  cleave  the  mark. 

Be  this  your  comfort :  it  sufiElceth  me.” — (Pp.  188-40.) 
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tanntfl,  tcmpta  that  younger  brother  to  few  poems — bo  few  as  to  produce  a  tan- 
follow  him.  The  novice  soon  surpasses  talizing  effect,  and  make  us  look  eagerly 
the  veterans  in  crime,  and  before  long,  for  Miss  Hervey’s  next  venture, 
stung  by  the  taunts  of  this  brother,  im¬ 
brues  hU  hands  in  blood.  At  last,  while  X.—The  King's  Highway,  and  other  Poems. 
the  boy  is  sleeping  exhausted  ou  the  By  Fkeuerick  Geoegb  Lee,  author  of 

floor  of  the  prison,  the  elder  brother  pi^  «  petronilla,”  «  The  Martyrs  of  Vienne 

vuls  on  the  accomplice  to*  uphold  him  Lyons,”  “  Poems,”  etc.  London : 

in  declaring  the  youth  innocent,  and  sac-  Bosworth.  18C6. 
rifices  himself  as  the  guilty  one  for  the 

victim  of  his  fatal  persuasion.  Tbft  vie-  None  can  maintmn  that  Mr.  F.  G.  Leo 

tim  himself  is  eventually  brought  to  re-  is  a  perspicuous  writer.  We  no  sooner 
pentanoe,  and  seeks  but  too  late  to  pro*  open  his  book  than  we  are  met  by  most 
vent  the  self-sacrifice  of  his  brother,  perpleiingly  ambiguous  participles,  hang- 
There  is  abundant  underplot,  managed  ing  pendant  between  nouns,  on  the  prin- 
with  considerable  tact  and  skill.  ciple  of  “  How  happy  could  I  be  with 

These  two  plays  are  followed  by  a  either.”  Thus  in  lus  very  first  lines : 

”  A  fishing  village  by  the  northern  sea. 

Precipitous  rocks  rise  ruggedly  akmg 

Miles  both  to  north  and  south,  save  where  a  stream. 

Sourced  in  the  inland  mountains,  clothed  in  mist, 

Seeming  so  purple  in  the  setting  son." — (P.  8.) 

What  is  clothed  in  wist  f  what  seems  so  I  tion  would  have  it  ?  No,  but  the  moun- 
purple  t  the  stream,  as  the  direct  oonstruo- 1  tains.  Then  in  the  next  page  : 

“  Here  lived  within  the  wide  walls  of  a  tower. 

Unruined  only  where  wide  ruins  lay. 

Last  of  his  race,  the  laird  of  many  a  mile 
Southward  and  northward  by  the  moaning  sea. 

They  who  had  gone  before,  when  turrets  rose 
With  frowning  crests  <»  masrive  boulder-stones, 

Known  to  the  whole  wide  country  north  and  south. 

For  truth  and  bravery  and  faith  and  love.” — (P.  4.) 

What  was  unruined — ^the  tower,  or  the  I  He  thus  describes  the  congregation 
laird  t  \^at  were  known — the  turrets,  or  j  assembling  in  a  conventicle : 
they  who  had  gone  before  t  | 

”  The  sheep,  half- washed,  in-straggle  at  the  door 
Sharp-hinged  and  flapping,  recognizing  those 
With  homely  nod,  or  grin  demure  or  broad. 

Whose  backs  are  pushed  against  the  upright  pens. 

But  faces  doorwards  ever  when  it  swings.” — (P.  83.) 


This  fturly  beats  all  parsing.  “  Half- 
washed”  of  course  applies  to  “the 
sheep.”  Mr.  F.  G.  Lee,  whoever  he  may 
be  (it  is  at  least  an  odd  coincidence  that 
a  great  champion  of  ritualism  should 
share  the  same  name— how  dismayed  he 
must  be  at  the  chance  of  this  volume 
being  attributed  to  him !),  has  an  evident 
objection  that  any  but  the  wholly  washed 
should  come  to  a  place  of  worship.  But 
is  it  sheep  or  is  it  fAs  door,  which  are, 
oris,  “  sharp-hinged  (?)  and  flapping?” 
And  what  on  earth  is  it,  that  “  faces 


doorwards  ever  when  it  swings?”  On 
the  one  hand,  how  can  a  door  “iace 
doorwards  when  it  swings?”  On  the 
other,  if  “faces”  be  a  noun,  and  mean 
the  faces  of  the  people  whose  backs  had 
just  been  mentioned,  what  is  “if  f  ”  The 
last  thing  mentioned  was  the  “  grin  de¬ 
mure  (how  can  a  grin  be  demure  f)  or 
broad.”  But  who  ever  saw  a  grin  swing  t 

Here  is  another  sentence  out  of  which 
we  altogether  fail  to  extract  any  definite 
meaning : 


‘  In  valleys  erewhlle  green,  the  riender  shaft, 
The  stately  arch,  the  resurrection-line 
Up-pointing,  tell  of  heaven  and  its  King, 
Where  ludd  waters  babble  o’er  the  rocks, 
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'  Broader  where  pools  mirror  the  azore  sky,  V  ' 

Narrow  and  riotous  in  gorges  deep. 

The  same  old  tale  ia  writ  on  carrfed  stones." — (P.  29.) 

And  ao  we  might  go  on  almost  through-  a  little  profanity:  as,  for  example,  in 
out  the  whole  b^k.  these  lines : 

Sometimes  Mr.  F.  G.  Lee  treats  ns  to 

Or,  dipping  deeper  in  sectarian  lore. 

Draws  up  the  blessed  doctrines  of  free  grace, 

A  modem,  feeble,  legless  phantasm — 

Man  a  machine,  worked  only  by  his  God, 

A  plough,  a  whecji  owns  vegetable  lifet 
Is  not  the  potter  p^ent  with  his  clay  ? 

•  Sure,  he  but  does  what  wills  he,  with  his  own !" — (Pp.  84-C.) 


where  he  docs  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  |  haps  natural  for  a  layman,  especially  as 
the  last  words  which  he  caricatures  are  he  also  seems  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic ; 
words  of  Holy  Scripture.  This  is  per- 1  for  he  says  of  poor  Faber : 

lie  loved  thee,  Oxford,  few  thine  ancient  fhith. 

And  deeper  still  the  Churck'i  central  home — 

Mighty^  mytterioiUy  myttio,  holy  Rome — 

Potent  in  l\fe,  and  poverful  itill  in  death.” 


We  said,  seems  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic ; 
for  the  last  line  somewhat  puulcs  us.  If 
it  apply  to  Faber,  its  truth  might  be  ques- 
tiou^Ie :  if  to  liome,  could  a  Romanist 

“  Advocate  Thou  art  sure, 

Undeflled  Dove, 

Mot  her  of  God,  all  pure. 

Thee  let  us  love : 

Plead  for  us,  pray  for  us. 
Trackless  the  way. 

Kindly  words  say  for  us 
Day  after  day. 

This  seems  to  make  our  guess  certain. 
Moreover  we  have,  farther  on,  a  set  of 
sketches  of  the  clergy,  showing  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  and  hatred  of  the  Church  of 
England,  conceived  in  as  vulgar  and  ill- 


say  that  she  is  dead  t  But  as  we  advance 
we  find  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  in  which 
fishermen  are  made  to  argue  out  the  bases 
of  Mariolatry,  and  decide  in  its  favor : 

“  He  is  Thy  Son,  and  Thou 
Gavest  him  birth. 

He  Is  Thy  God,  and  now 
Rules  o’er  the  earth ; 

He,  as  the  Son  of  Man, 

Needed  Thy  care ; 

Tet  as  Thy  God  He  can 

Answer  Thy  prayer." — (Pp.  62-8») 

conditioned  a  tone  as  can  well  be  im¬ 
agined — and  entitled,  ‘‘Amongst  the 
l^oks.”  And  the  following  lines  take  all 
doubt  away : 


“  One  came  in  time,  all  pure,  a  Mother-maid, 

For  all  whose  common  instinct  told  of  peace. 

Her  Son,  the  Son  of  God,  with  grace  and  aid 
For  all  who  dreamt  of  a  joyous  day,  when  tears 
Should  be  for  aye  and  ever  wiped  away ; 

Yet  passed  from  hence  and  never  knew  it  break. 

When  power  of  life  for  noxious  weeds  should  cease, 

And  fresh  life  live  in  this  bleared  world — new  birth, 

With  lilies  opened  in  the  glare  and  shine 
Of  diamond  May  or  rosy  June ;  and  Earth 
Own  once  agtdn  Creation’s  Lord,  Who  was. 

Is,  evermore  shall  be.  Star,  flower,  and  grass, 

The  beauty  of  the  trickling  silver  rill. 

And  the  months  passing,  consecrate  to  Him ; 

The  glory  of  the  cloud-enveloped  hill,' 

And  strange  Creation’s  strangely-blended  hymn. 

This  now  around,  about — not  face  to  Pace ; 

We  see  by  faith  in  this  short  restless  day,  , 

<God  grant  us  near  the  Throne  some  lowly  place !) 

liis,  hers ;  hers.  His — close  knit  to  him  by  grace 

And  love  divine :  She  claims  the  Month  of  May." — (Pp.  122-3.) 
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We  haye  not  seen  Mr.  F.  Q.  Lee’s 
other  volumes,  which  perh.aps  might 
have  cast  some  light  on  the  mystery  of 
this  one.  As  it  is,  there  is  some  power 
in  his  verse,  and  here  and  there  sweetness 
of  thought ;  but  we  fmrly  own  we  cannot 
make  him  out.  Much  wants  clearing 
away  from  his  rhetorical,  dogmatical,  and 
“denominational”  aspects,  before  we 
can  see  and  talk  with  a  living  shape 
belon^ng  to  any  known  class  among 
mankmd. 


London  Quarterir  Eerleir. 

RECENT  NOVELS :  THEIR  MORAL  AND 
RELIGIOUS  TEACHING.* 

The  statistics  of  novel  writing  and 
novel  reading,  if  they  could  be  collected, 
would  present  some  curious  facts.  The 
total  number  of  issues  in  a  season,  even 
if  we  exclude  the  novelettes,  whose  name 
is  legion,  which  appear  only  in  the  pages 
of  the  monthly  magazines,  must  be  some¬ 
thing  extraordinary.  The  season  which 
has  just  closed  has,  perhaps,  hardly  been 
so  prolific  as  its  predecessor,  but  it  has 
contributed  a  sufficiently  large  quota  to 
the  already  groaning  shelves  of  Mr, 
Mudie,  and  will  doubtless  in  due  time 
furnish  abundant  stores  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  trunkmaker  and  cheese¬ 
monger.  We  have  no  means  of  deter- ! 
mining  what  is  the  average  number  of 
readers  found  by  each  of  these  works  ; 
but  as  publishers  would  not  continue  to 
publish  works  unless  they  could  sell 
them,  and  as  the  drculating  libraries 
would  not  buy  books  for  which  they 
could  not  find  readers,  we  are  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  are  a  larg^ 
number  of  people  who,  at  all  events,  skim 
through  a  considerable  proportion  of 
these  books,  and  who  are,  to  some  extent, 
in  many  instances  more  than  they  them¬ 
selves  imagine,  infiuenced  by  them,  while 


•  FeRx  Holt  tht  Rat&caL  By  Gkoror  El¬ 
iot.  Three  toR.  London :  W.  Blackwood  & 
iwn. 

EUtor't  FoBg.  By  Mr*.  Hf.rkt  Wood. 
Three  toU.  London  :  Tinsley  Brothers. 
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Kikoblet.  London :  Smith,  Elder  &.  Co. 
ArmadaU.  By  WiLKLB  CoLLiNB.  Three  toIb. 
ChronicUa  of  CarRngferd.  Three  vols. 

Beyond  tha  Chwrch.  By  Miss  Muokibamks. 
Throe  toU. 
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there  are  not  a  few  who  derive  from 
them  almost  their  sole  intellectual  food, 
and  are  materially  affected  by  their  rep¬ 
resentations.  It  is  useless,  indeed,  to 
deny  that  fiction  is  a  very  powerful  in¬ 
strument,  and  perhaps  more  powerful  at 
the  present  moment  than  ever,  because 
of  the  wide  extent  of  area  over  which  its 
influence  extends.  It  is  quite  true  that 
it  is  not  the  highest  class  of  minds  which 
is  affected  by  it,  and  to  them  it  may  seem 
absurd  that  any  lasting  impression  can 
bo  produced  by  writers  of  so  inferior  an 
order  as  those  to  whom,  for  the  most 
part,  the  novel  reading  world  at  present 
does  homage.  It  would,  however,  be  a 
false  policy  to  act  upon  such  an  impres¬ 
sion,  and  to  treat  as  unworthy  of  notice 
writers  whose  very  popularity  gives 
them  a  certain  prestige  and  power, 
and  whose  constant  reiteration  of  their 
views  on  men  and  things  must  produce 
more  or  less  effect. 

One  of  the  most  serious  features  in  the 
case  is  the  extent  to  which  books  of  this 
character  find  their  way  into  the  families 
of  devout  Christian  men.  We  can  well 
remember  the  time  when  novel  reading 
was  regarded,  especially  among  Meth¬ 
odists  and  Evangelical  Dissenters,  as  a 
grave  error,  hardly  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  Christian  profession. 
Now  the  very  opposite  of  this  is  the  case, 
and  Lady  Audley'i  Secret,  Aurora  Fltnjd, 
or  Fatt  Lynne  may  not  unfrequently  be 
found  lying  on  drawing-room  tables, 
from  which  in  a  former  generation  Old 
Mortality  or  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian 
would  have  been  rigidly  excluded.  No 
doubt,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  one  ex¬ 
treme  has  produced  the  other ;  but  how¬ 
ever  this  may  explain,  it  can  hardly  be 
accepted  as  justifying,  the  present  state 
of  things.  A  wise  regulation  of  the 
reading,  especially  of  young  people,  is 
undoubtedly  more  difficult  than  either 
of  the  extreme  courses,  but  the  difficulty 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  reason 
for  renouncing  every  attempt  to  accom¬ 
plish  BO  important  an  end. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  claim  a  very 
^  high  place  for  works  of  fiction,  or  to  as¬ 
sign  to  them  any  important  office  in  the 
work  of  mental  discipline.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  Are  not  to  be  wholly  de¬ 
spised.  The  imagination  and  fancy  are 
talents  given  to  us  by  God,  and  they 
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would  not  have  been  given  at  all  if  they  erate  nnder  such  influences  may  be  seen 
were  not  fitted  to  subserve  some  vatu*  from  a  tale  which  is  at  present  appearing 
able  purpose.  They  may  be  cultivated  in  the  Argosy.  Mr.  Charles  Reade  is  a 
too  exclusivd^ ;  they  may  be  suflTered  to  man  of  undoubted  genius,  and  some  of 
usurp  the  position  which  belongs  to  the  his  earlier  works  possessed  considerable 
judgment  or  even  the  conscience ;  they  force,  and  helped  in  the  advocacy  of 
may  bo  so  employed  as  to  prevent  some  important  social  truths.  There 
the  man  from  attending  with  proper  was  always  a  certain  tinge  of  eccentricity 
calmness  and  sobriety  to  the  practical  about  his  writings,  and  too  great  a 
business  of  life.  But  their  frequent  abuse  straining  afler  eflect ;  but  stimulated  by 
does  not  prove  that  they  have  no  use.  the  necessity  for  keeping  up  a  oontinud 
Hence  it  may  be  pleaded  that  such  writ-  excitement,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of 
ings  throw  a  beauty  over  what  would  a  monthly  publication,  he  has  in  Griffith 
else  be  vulgar  and  mean ;  that  they  help  Gaunt  run  perfectly  wild.  Every  succcs- 
to  give  a  clearer  insight  into  human  sive  portion  of  the  story  has  presented 
character  and  actions ;  that  they  raise  some  new  phase,  each  one  more  extrava- 
the  mind  to  a  higher  tone  of  thought  gant  and  improbable  than  its  predecessor, 
and  feeling  ;  that  they  provide  a  m^e  TTie  characters  are  overdrawn,  and,  with 
of  pleasing  relaxation  for  the  over-  hardly  an  exception,  extremely  repulsive; 
tasked  brain  and  too  sensitive  nerves  the  incidents  are  improbable,  and  the 
of  a  generation  whose  mode  of  life  ren-  absurdity  of  the  whole  destroys  the  very 
ders  such  relief  specially  desirable,  and  interest  it  was  intended  to  create.  If  an 
even  necessary.  Works  of  imagination  author  possessed  of  so  much  talent  can 
may  in  some  degree  accomplish  all  this,  suffer  himself  to  be  thus  carried  away,  it 
But  it  is  undeniably  true  that  they  very  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  impos- 
trequently  fall  far  below  even  the  hum-  sible  it  must  be  for  those  of  an  inferior 
blest  of  riiese  ends ;  that,  instead  of  re-  order  to  resist  the  obvious  temptation  to 
fining,  they  deprave  the  taste ;  that  they  cultivate  immediate  and  startling  sensa- 
enfeeble  rather  tlian  strengthen  the  in-  tions,  rather  than  to  aim  at  high  perma- 
tellect ;  that  they  stimulate  the  very  feel-  nent  reputation. 

ings  which  they  should  have  sought  to  Chambers's  Journal  furnishes  one  of  the 
repress,  and  that  the  recreation  which  most  signal  examples  of  the  baneful  ef- 
they  profess  to  furnish  frequently  degen-  fects  of  the  course  at  present  adopted  by 
orates  into  the  worst  forms  of  intellectual  our  periodicals.  It  was  long  one  of  our 
dissipation.  most  sober,  sensible,  and  instructive  pub- 

Our  magazines  are  largely  to  blame  lications,  not  altogether  free  from  tenden- 
for  the  multiplication  of  this  species  of  cies  which  many  deplored,  but  still,  on  the 
literary  trash.  It  seems  now  to  be  whole,  conducted  with  great  judgment 
thought  essential  to  the  success  of  any  and  propriety.  Its  lighter  portions  in 
periodical  that  it  should  have  two  or  three  particular  were  marked  by  considerable 
serial  tales  regularly  going  on  in  its  talent,  and  were  admirably  calculated  to 
pages,  and  that  it  should  secure  the  ser-  divert  and  refresh  the  mind.  Unhappily 
vices  of  some  writers  whose  names  have  in  an  evil  hour  it  was  induced  to  follow 
secured  a  certain  notoriety,  and  who  often  j  in  the  wake  of  its  contemporaries  by 
continue  in  this  way  to  palm  very  infe-  commencing  the  publication  of  serial 
rior  M'ares  upon  the  market  Under  j  tales,  and  recently  it  has  been  distin- 
such  circumstances,  indeed,  the  authors  |  guished  by  the  extremely  sensational 
neither  do  justice  to  themselves  nor  to  character  of  the  novels  that  have  ap- 
their  readers.  They  are  conqH*lled  to !  j)eared  in  its  pages.  Sensationalism  is 
produce  a  certain  portion  at  regular  in-  [  the  crying  literary  vice  of  our  times.  It 
tervals,  and  it  is  almost  necessary  that !  has  invaded  other  departments  of  litera- 
every  portion  should  produce  some  sen-  j  ture  ;  even  theology  itself  has  not  wholly 
salion.  Hence  tlie  spasmodic,  feverish,  escaped  its  inffuence  ;  but  it  is  in  fiction 
exciting  style  in  which  the  tales  are  writ-  j  that  it  has  worked  the  greatest  mischief, 
ten,  often  regardless  alike  of  the  dramatic  Quiet  pictures  of  common  every-day  life, 
utiities  and  of  all  literary  finish.  How  with  their  great  struggles  and  practical 
much  even  a  powerful  writer  may  degen-  lessons,  are  at  a  discount,  and  there  is 
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an  incessant  craving  for  excitement  [  the  very  mention  of  which  ought  to  re- 
Ilowever  it  may  seem  to  be  in  harmony  volt  the  moral  feeling  of  the  reader,  but 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  it  is  un-  which,  when  presented  so  frequently  bc- 
donbtcdly  only  a  temporary  mania  from  j  fore  the  mind,  and  especially  with  such 
which  there  is  sure  to  be  reaction,  and  |  accessories  and  surroundings  as  are,  for 
perhaps  very  sudden  and  violent  reiic-  j  the  most  part,  to  be  found  in  these  stories, 
tion ;  but  for  the  present  the  current  ap- 1  are  tolerably  sure  to  lose  something  of 
pears  to  be  so  strong  that  even  writers  of :  their  native  rcpulsiveness.  We  have  be- 
a  higher  stamp  are  carried  away,  and  do-  fore  referral  to  this  point  in  these  pages, 
face  the  beauty  of  their  works  by  the  in- 1  but  the  evil  has  become  so  flagrant  that 
troduction  of  some  element  of  this  kind,  j  we  feel  it  necessary  to  enter  a  new  and 
Mrs.  Oliphant  does  her  spiriting  very  !  even  more  emphatic  protest.  We  do  not 
gently,  but  even  she  does  not  altogether  for  a  moment  mean  to  say  that  the  authors 
abjure  the  common  practice,  and  her  ^  who  appear  to  tliink  that  a  tale  would 
Chronicles  of  Carlxngfo^,  though  depend-  not  be  comj)lete  unless  it  contained  a 
ing  for  their  effect  upon  very  different  bigamy,  an  elopement,  and  a  murder, 
qualities,  have  their  sensational  portions,  are  all  disposed  to  extenuate  the  moral 
which  are  rarely  more  out  of  keeping  guilt  of  these  offences,  or  would  advise 
than  in  her  pages.  Whatever  may  be  their  fair  readers  to  imitate  the  examples 
thought  of  the  theological  tone  of  Salem  |  of  those  exti*aordinary  heroines  whom 
Chapel  and  the  Perpetual  Curate,  it  will  |  they  are  so  fond  of  depicting,  the  beau- 
not  be  denied  that  both  would  have  been  :  tiful  women  of  elegant  figure  and  golden 
works  of  greater  art  if  the  episode  of  Mr.  |  locks,  whose  fascinating  exterior  only 
Vincent’s  sister  in  the  one,  and  that  of  i  hides  a  subtle  brain  and  a  pitiless  heart. 
Rose  Elsworthy  in  the  latter,  had  been  who  play  so  prominent  a  pait  in  many  of 
omitted.  They  contribute  so  little  in  our  modern  stories,  especially  those  from 
either  case  to  the  highest  interest  of  the  |  female  pens.  But  wo  do  say  that  it  is 
tale,  and  might  so  easily  be  taken  away  i  impossible  to  cultivate  extensively  this 
without  any  material  interference  with  kind  of  acquaintance — to  have  the  mind 
tlie  main  plot,  that  they  would  almost  engaged  and  the  feelings  interested  in  the 
appear  to  have  been  inserted  in  defer-  ^lots  and  macliinations  of  these  ruthless 
ence  to  the  prevailing  taste.  George  schemers,  to  be  almost  unconsciously 
Eliot  has  been  still  less  infected  by  this  drawn  into  the  habit  of  regarding  such 
tendency,  but  even  she  h.as  not  wholly  crimes  as  being  neither  very  exceptional 
esca{)ed.  Felix  Holt,  one  of  the  greatest  nor  very  monstrous — without  having  the 
and  most  remarkable  books  of  the  day,  if  I  moral  nature  degraded.  It  may  bo  said, 
not  fatally  blemished,  is  certainly  robl^  indeed,  that  crime,  though  doubtless 
of  a  great  deal  of  its  excellence  by  her  made  very  interesting  and  piquant,  is 
inability  to  resist  the  temptation  of  inter-  rarely  represented  as  triumphant,  but,  on 
weaving  a  mystery  into  a  tale  tliat,  so  I  the  contrary,  as  the  fruitful  source  of  end- 
far  from  needing  such  meretricious  at- 1  less  diflicultics  and  troubles  to  those  by 
traction,  is  unquestionably  degraded  by  ;  whom  it  is  committed ;  and  that  these 
its  presence.  Apparently  our  authors  j  pictures,  therefore,  serve  as  beacons  to 
have  so  little  reliance  'upon  the  discern-  I  warn  the  young  and  inexperienced.  As 
ment  and  taste  of  the  public  to  w’hom  much  could  be  said  of  the  Newgate  Calen- 
they  appeal,  that  they  feel  as  if  they  '  dar,  which  might  on  these  principles  be 
could  not  afford  to  tell  a  simple  story  in  |  regai'ded  as  a  very  beneficial  and  moral 
a  simple  style,  and  whatever  their  skill  study.  It  is  hardly,  however,  tlie  book 
in  the  delineation  of  character  or  the  w'hich  Christian  parents  would  like  to  see 
illustration  of  principle,  dare  not  rest  for  their  sons  and  daughters  devouring  with 
success  upon  these  alone.  an  eager  interest,  hurried  on  from  volume 

It  would  not  require  much  space  to  to  volume  in  the  e.xcitement  awakened 
demonstrate  the  inferiority  of  the  sensa-  i  by  the  adventures  of  the  remarkable  men 
tional  story  in  a  literary  light,  but  it  is  whose  career  it  relates.  Still  we  hesitate 
the  moral  tone  of  such  bwks  which  is  {  not  to  say  it  would  be  harmless  as  com- 
e8j)ecially  objectionable.  Their  chief  j  pared  with  many  of  the  novels  which 
material  consists  of  great  crimes — crimes  1  find  hosts  of  eager  admirers. 
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Mrs.  Uenry  Wood  is  one  of  the  grett 
offenders  in  this  line.  After  apparently 
hesitating  for  a  time  between  the  more 
sober  and  tlie  more  exdting  class  of 
works,  and  alternating  one  with  the 
other  almost  in  regular  rotation,  she  ap¬ 
pears  now  to  have  committed  herself  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  sensational  school.  Elster't 
Folly.,  her  last,  is  decidedly  her  worst, 
the  least  careful  and  elaborate  in  plot,  the 
feeblest  in  style,  and  in  many  respects 
the  lowest  in  moral  tone.  Yet  she  has 
in  it  a  theme  w'bicb,  if  wisely  and 
thoughtfully  treated,  might  have  yielded 
great  and  valuable  results.  Elster,  the 
hero,  is  a  young  man  of  considerable 
natural  parts,  with  many  noble  impulses, 
w'itli  a  heart  that  recoiled  from  deliberate 
baseness  and  crime,  but  yet  so  vacillating 
in  purpose  and  so  weak  of  will,  so  easily 
brought  under  the  sway  of  any  stronger 
nature  with  which  he  was  thrown  into 
contact,  that  he  was  continually  led  into 
follies  so  serious  that  in  their  ultimate 
consequences  they  became  crimes.  Such 
a  chai'acter  might  ia  skilful  hands  have 
been  employed  to  enforce  lessons  to 
which  all  would  do  well  to  give  heed, 
lessons  of  sound  practical  wisdom  and 
moral  pm-pose ;  but,  in  order  to  this,  it 
requir^  delicate  and  skUhd  treatment, 
and  Mre.  Wood’s  is  very  far  from  being 
this.  .The  conduct  of  the  hero,  instead 
of  revealing  those  nicer  shades  of  char¬ 
acter  which  might  have  been  expected, 
is  a  compound  m  about  equal  proportions 
of-idiocy  and  wickedness.  A  man  who 
is  the  real  husband  of  one  woman  and 
the  reputed  husband  of  another,  while  he 
is  at  the  same  time  in  love  with  a  third, 
having  bc'en  married  in  ignorance  to  the 
first,  and  in  simple  weakness  to  the  sec¬ 
ond,  while  secretly  he  was  sighing  over 
the  folly  that  has  separated  him  from  the 
only  one  fur  whom  he  ever  cared,  must 
be  either  a  fool  or  a  monster,  and  in 
cither  case  is  little  fitted  to  point  a  moral 
or  adorn  a  tale.  Sometimes  we  pity  him 
for  his  feebleness;  at  other  times  we 
condemn  him  for  that  innate  selfishness 
which  is  the  root  of  his  moral  irresolution, 
and  at  all  times  we  feel  that  his  conduct 
is  too  remote  from  that  of  men  in  the 
possession  of  their  ordinary  reason  to 
constitute  even  a  salutary  and  impressive 
warning. 

Mrs.  Wood  may  as  well  dismiss  from 


her  mind  the  notion  that  any  moral  good 
can  arise  from  such  representations. 
Such  works  as  The  Channinge  and  Mre. 
IlaUiburton'a  TroubUa  may  be  comparative¬ 
ly  tame ;  but  they  will  secure  for  her 
more  of  the  respect  of  all  whose  respect 
is  worth  having,  than  those  feeble  at¬ 
tempts  to  follow  in  Miss  Braddon’s  wake 
to  which  she  has  recently  devoted  herself. 
She  must  surely  have  met  with  men  and 
women  of  a  noble  type  who  are  neither 
knaves  nor  fools,  but  are  possessed  of  a 
strength  of  character  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  right  principles,  is  directed 
to  the  accomj^ishment  of  worthy  ends. 
Uow  is  it  that  she  does  not  introduce 
some  of  tliese  ?  It  would  not  be  compli¬ 
mentary  to  herself  to  suppose  that  she  is 
incapable  of  describing  them,  as  it  is  not 
complimentary  to  her  readers  if  she  be¬ 
lieves  they  have  not  the  taste  to  appreciate 
and  admire  them.  In  common,  however, 
with  a  good  many  other  writers,  she  ap¬ 
pears  to  think  that  the  public  relish  noth¬ 
ing  so  much  as  pictui'es  of  thorough¬ 
paced  villany,  unscrupulous,  pitiless,  and 
crafty  ;  and  hence  these  form  the  staples 
of  her  story.  It  is  true  that  this  is  not 
the  type  of  character  represented  in  the 
hero  of  EUter'a  Folly.  He  is  bad,  mainly 
I  owing  to  his  weakness,  and  we  feel  con- 
I  tinualiy  that  that  weakness  is  put  forth 
as  a  plea  to  awaken  a  certain  degree  of 
sympathy  in  his  favor.  It  would  seem, 
however,  as  though  it  were  impossible 
to  write  a  tale  without  some  one  to  play 
a  darker  part  of  crime,  and  this  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  The  real  villain,  however,  here, 
as  in  most  of  these  stories,  especi^ly  if 
they  are  written  by  women,  is  a  woman. 
The  Dowager  Countess,  who  is  the  mov¬ 
ing  spring  of  most  of  the  intrigues,  is 
about  as  detestable  a  piece  of  selfishness 
as  we  have  ever  had  the  misfortune  to 
encounter.  She  is  not  an  Aurora  Floyd 
nor  a  Miss  G wilt;  she  has  neither  their 
cleverness,  nor  their  daring ;  she  does 
not  venture  on  bigamy  or  murder,  but 
contents  heraelf  with  the  lighter  offences 
of  forgery  and  falsehood :  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  however,  she  is  more  repulsive 
than  these  more  audacious  heroines.  Let 
us  add,  too,  that  hers  is  a  portrait,  which, 
if  somewhat  exaggerated  in  some  points, 
has  more  numerous  prototypes,  and  may 
teach  a  more  necessary  lesson.  We 
should  hope  few  of  our  fair  Mends  have 
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TOch  strong  predispositions  to  mnrder  as  The  better  class  of  minds  tarn  a\ray  in 
to  need  the  warning  supplied  by  Miss  quest  of  something  more  natural,  more 
Braddon  or  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  ;  but  the  pure,  and  more  refreshing ;  while  those 
intense  all-absorbing  selfishness  which  who  drink  most  deeply  into  their  spirit, 
was  developed,  though  in  rather  a  mon-  feel  that  the  appetite  grows  to  that  which 
strous  style,  in  the  old  Countess,  is  much  it  feeds  upon,  and  craves  for  something 
more  frequent,  and  it  may  not  be  unprof-  more  exciting  than  they,  with  the  rera- 
itable  to  see  how  far  it  may  lead  ^ose  nants  of  taste  and  self-restraint  still  be- 
who  still  wear  the  mask  of  conventional  longing  to  them,  are  prepared  to  supply, 
virtue  and  shrink  from  great  crimes.  A  book  of  much  greater  merit,  in  every 
But  in  order  to  the  proper  effect  of  such  respect,  than  Elster'a  Folly,  is  Armadale. 
a  portraiture,  there  ought  to  have  been  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  has  done  more,  per- 
a  contra-^ted  picture  of  beautiful  unselfish  haps,  than  almost  any  writer  of  the  day 
good.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  is  to  foster  the  taste  for  sensational  stories, 
in  the  case  of  the  Rector’s  daughter ;  but  He  is  a  pure  story-teller,  spending  com- 
the  character  lacks  force  and  impression,  paratively  little  care  on  anything  but  his 
and  in  fact  only  serves  to  prove,  if  it  plot ;  but  in  his  own  department  he  is 
proves  anything,  that  the  authoress  is  unrivalled.  There  is  no  one  who,  with 
most  at  home  in  the  delineation  of  wick-  more  consummate  skill,  oan  weave  an  ex- 
edness.  It  is  not  difficult  to  sec  the  temp-  citing  tale  out  of  the  most  slight  and  no¬ 
tation  to  which  she  and  others  yield,  promising  materials,  leading  his  reader 
Whatever  art  a  writer  may  possess,  it  is  on  from  point  to  point  with  ever-growing 
hardly  possible  to  create  a  sensation  out  of  interest,  concealing  the  mystery  on  which 
goodness.  The  gently  flowing  stream  of  the  whole  depends  till  the  proper  time  for 
purity,  benevolence,  and  truth,  pursuing  disclosure  comes,  and,  meanwhile,  ever 
its  quiet  way,  and  scattering  blessings  dangling  it  before  the  eye  with  an  art 
wherever  it  comes,  presents  but  few  at-  that  tantalizes  even  while  it  stimulates 
tractions  to  the  artist,  who  finds  some-  the  cariosity. 

thing  more  likely  to  call  forth  his  powers  Mr.  Collins  is  a  clever,  and  for  a  time 
in  the  wild  waves  of  the  tempest- wrought  is  sure  to  be  a  popular  writer;  and  the 
sea  of  fierce  and  selfish  passion,  continu-  moral  tone  of  his  books  is,  therefore,  the 
ally  revealing  some  new  feature  of  interest  more  to  be  lamented.  In  No  Name  he 
in  its  ever-changing  phases,  grand  and  has  employed  all  his  genius  so  to  gild  one 
imposing  in  the  very  wreck  and  desola-  of  the  ^eatest  offences  a  man  can  oom- 
tion  which  it  w'orks.  There  is,  however,  mit  against  the  laws  of  morality  and  the 
a  craving  in  the  mind  for  rejmse,  and  he  well-being  of  society,  as  to  hide  its  real 
who  forgets  to  minister  to  it,  will,  sooner  character  and  excite  sympathy  for  that 
or  later,  find  that  he  has  made  a  grave  which  should  be  visited  with  stern  repro¬ 
mistake.  Our  sensation  writers  ignore  bation.  The  tale  is  very  pow'erful ;  the 
this  at  present,  and  by  their  neglect  poison  is  distilled  so  subtly  that  the  evil 
prove  that  they  are  not  masters  of  their  is  wrought  almost  before  suspicion  is 
own  craft  The  grave,  earnest,  and  rea-  awakened  ;  the  art  with  which  the  whole 
Bonable  objections  of  moralists  and  re-  is  managed  is  so  complete,  that  the  mind 
ligionists,  grounded  on  the  tendency  of  unconsciously  drifts  on  into  an  acquies- 
their  wntings,  as  serving  to  familiarize  cence  in  a  State  of  things,  which,  were  it 
the  mind  with  the  w’orst  forms  of  sin,  to  free  from  the  glamour  which  the  author 
weaken  that  instinctive  feeling  which  is  throws  over  the  mental  vision,  it  would 
one  of  the  safeguards  of  purity,  they  will  at  once  condemn.  There  is  no  other  of 
probably  treat  with  little  attention.  They  Mr.  Collins’s  later  books  which  is  open  to 
w'rite  to  amuse  the  light-hearted,  not  to  such  serious  exception ;  but  we  hesitate 
please  the  mawworm  taste  of  the  Phari-  not  to  say  that  the  tendency  of  all  of  them 
see,  they  will  probably  say.  They  might  is  to  relax  rather  than  to  brace  the  moral 
give  more  heed,  perhaps,  if  they  could  tone  of  the  reader, 
be  made  to  understand  that  they  are  In  Armadale  we  have  a  Miss  Qwilt,  a 
losing  even  their  power  to  interest,  by  portrait  drawn  with  masterly  art,  but  one 
detaining  their  readers  forever  in  the  from  which  every  rightly  constitutetl 
contemplation  of  unrelieved  wickedness,  mind  turns  with  loathing.  Is  she,  w'e 
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aak,  a  type  of  any  class  to  be  foand  in 
society,  or  is  she  simply  a  horrible  mon¬ 
strosity  t  Are  we  to  believe  that  there 
are  women  holding  respectable  positions, 
received  into  honest  and  even  Christian 
drcles,  who  are  carrying  on  a  system  of 
intrigue  and  wickedness  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  associate  with  the 
name  of  Italy,  but  which  we  fondly  be- 
Ueved  had  no  existence  in  this  country  t 
Apparently  our  novelists  would  have  us 
receive  this  notion,  so  determined  is  the 
pertinacity  with  which  they  go  on  pro¬ 
ducing  heroes  and  heroines  of  this  style. 
Now  it  is  a  Count  Fosco,  now  a  Lady 
Andley,  now  a  Miss  Gwilt ;  and,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  be  said  that  in  these  tales  the 
Nemesis  rarely  fails  to  overtake  the 
guilty,  and  that  the  retribution  exacted  is 
sometimes  very  terrible,  it  most  still  be 
felt  that  even  this  is  insufficient  to  remove 
the  impression  produced  by  the  continued 
reproduction  of  such  characters.  We  go 
even  further,  and  assert  that  the  tendency 
of  the  multiplication  of  these  talcs  is  to 
create  a  class  of  such  criminals,  if  they 
do  not  already  exist.  We  can  well  b^ 
lieve  that  the  writers  themselves  little 
calculate  the  extent  of  the  evil  they  are 
helping  to  produce.  They  are  pleased 
with  present  popularity  and  success ;  they 
find  they  have  the  power  of  amusing,  and 
are  satisfied  to  employ  it,  never  pausing 
to  look  at  the  ulterior  consequences  they 
may  produce  in  many  minda  Not  the 
less  certainly,  however,  do  they  scatter 
impressions  calculated  to  shake  that  mu¬ 
tual  confidence  by  which  societies  and, 
above  all,  families  are  held  together;  to 
abate  our  love  of  simple  unpretending 
virtue ;  in  fact,  almost  to  destroy  our  faitb 
in  its  reality. 

It  is  only  due  to  the  author  of  Armadale 
to  say  that  he  does  not  leave  his  readers 
shut  up  to  contact  with  wickedness  alone. 
Armadale  does  develop  a  great  moral 
tnith  which  cannot  be  too  earnestly  or 
too  frequently  enforced.  It  is  so  rare  to 
find  in  these  books  any  ethical  lesson  on 
which  w’e  can  dwell  with  satisfaction, 
that  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  us  to 
give  this  the  mention  it  deserves.  We 
think,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  wiser  and  healthier  manner ; 
that  a  Miss  Gwilt  was  not  necessary,  even 
as  a  foil  to  Midwinter  and  Armadale,  and 
perhaps  that  the  familiarity  with  her  evil 


I  is  more  Kkely  to  leave  a  lasting  impression 
on  those  young  and  susceptible  minds, 
which  ought  most  carefully  to  be  guarded 
from  such  influences,  than  the  spectacle 
of  the  good  by  which  it  was  ultimately 
overcome.  Still,  we  must  acknowledge 
the  presence  of  this  element,  and  the  im¬ 
plied  recognition  of  the  power  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  many  adverse  forces 
with  which  it  has  to  contend,  secures  the 
ultimate  victory  for  the  good. 

It  may  be  objected  that  in  judging  of 
these  books  by  their  moral  and  religions 
tendency,  we  are  ascribing  to  them  too 
much  importance,  and  testing  them  by  a 
standard  to  which  they  Cannot  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  conform.  They  arc  intended,  it 
may  be  said,  only  for  those  lighter  hours 
in  which  the  mind  feels  the  necessity  of 
unbending  itself,  and  if  they  serve  the 
purposes  of  recreation,  we  have  no  right 
to  complain  that  they  do  not  accomplish 
some  higher  end  for  which  they  were 
never  designed.  But  such  reasoning  loses 
sight  of  some  of  the  most  important  facts 
of  our  mental  history.  Our  opinions  and 
views  are  not  due  to  any  one  class  of 
influences,  but  to  an  infinite  variety  of 
impressions  which  are  continually  being 
m.'ide  upon  os,  as  much  in  our  seasons  of 
relaxation  as  in  those  of  more  serious  and 
earnest  application.  We  have  other  te!xch- 
ers  besides  those  whom  we  distinctly  rec¬ 
ognize  in  that  capacity,  and  perhaps  the 
unacknowledged  ones  are  often  the  most 
powerful  Their  ideas  are  insinuated, 
rather  than  formally  inculcated,  aud  they 
quietly  mingle  with  our  currents  of 
thought  without  being  challenged  and 
examined,  as  are  opinions  more  elabo¬ 
rately  set  forth.  They  come  to  us  when 
wo  are  off  our  guard,  and  they  gain  their 
place  and  position  before  we  have  begun 
fairly  to  discuss  them.  These  books  of 
relaxation  arc,  therefore,  just  those  which 
need  to  be  most  carefully  watched.  They 
are  instructors  as  well  as  entertainers,  in¬ 
formal  teachers,  indeed,  but  not  therefore 
less  influential,  and  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  of  them  that  they  show  what 
spirit  they  are  of,  so  that  if  we  can¬ 
not  altogether  commend,  aud  perhaps 
cannot  altogether  shut  them  out,  we  may 
at  least  provide  some  prophylactics  and 
correctives.  Besides,  many,  we  might 
say  most,  of  these  writers,  ai-e  in  the  habit 
of  dealing,  more  or  less,  with  moral  and 
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religious  questioes,  and  with  the  latter 
especially,  in  the  most  unfair,  ungener¬ 
ous,  and  mischievous  style.  They  an¬ 
nounce  no  definite  opinions — probably 
having  none  to  announce — and  the  gen¬ 
eral  tendency  is  to  create  the  idea  that 
there  is  no  special  value  attaching  to 
creeds,  and  no  great  power  residing  iu 
spiritual  emotions.  They  ignore  almost 
completely  the  action  of  religious  princi¬ 
ples  and  impulses,  and  when  they  refer  to 
them  at  all,  it  is  for  the  most  part  to  pour 
upon  them  ridicule  and  contempt 

It  is  this  spirit  which  prompted  a 
writer  in  the  Pull  Mall  Gazette  to  occupy 
himself  with  an  elaborate  arithmetical 
computation  of  the  number  of  sermons 
delivered  every  year,  with  the  view  of 
showing  the  immense  waste  of  time, 
thought,  and  energy  involved  in  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  present  habit  of  preach¬ 
ing  ;  this  inspii’es  the  continual  sneers  in 
which  the  Saturday  Review — never  more 
keen  and  sarcastic  than  when  dealing 
wi^h  ministers  of  the  Gospel — indulges  ; 
and  this  leads  certain  quasi-philosophers, 
some  of  whom  may  be  found  even  in  the 
ranks  of  Christian  churches,  to  speak 
with  hardly  suppressed  scorn  of  “  popular 
preachers.”  We  should  not  pause,  even 
if  we  had  space,  to  defend  the  pulpit 
against  these  assailants ;  and  it  is  the  less 
necessary  because  the  very  bitterness  and 
pertinacity  of  the  attacks  may  be  fairly 
accepted  as  the  most  certain  testimony  to 
the  power  of  the  institution  against 
which  they  are  directed.  K  the  pulpit 
were  really  the  feeble  and  obsolete  thing 
which  it  is  represented;  if  preachers 
W'ere  generally  either  poor  twaddlers  or 
w’retched  deceivers ;  if  the  great  majority 
of  s  :  iuons  W'ere  listened  to  with  simple 
w'eari.  ess  and  produced  no  result  what¬ 
ever  ;  if,  in  short,  the  pulpit  only  contin¬ 
ued  to  exist  at  all  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  dislodging  a  superstitidn  round  which 
the  hoar  of  a  venerable  antiquity  has 
gathered — w^e  should  have  few  of  these 
sarcasms.  It  is  the  power  of  the  pulpit 
which  constitutes  its  real  offence.  It  is 
because,  after  all  the  clever  caricatures 
and  cruel  calumnies  directed  against 
preachers,  large  numbers  of  men  wm  per¬ 
sist  in  believing  that  they  are  not  mere 
actors,  and  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  is  something  essentially  different  from 
the  performance  of  an  opera,  that  the  at- 
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tack  is  renewed  again  and  again.  We 
would  cliaritably  hope  that  those  by 
whom  such  charges  are  indited  Imve  nev¬ 
er  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  tlie  men  whom 
they  thus  hold  up  to  ridicule,  so  as  to  un- 
deiatand  their  real  motives  and  charac¬ 
ters.  Ignorance,  indeed,  is  but  a  poor 
excuse  for  tliose  who  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  understand  the  things  and 
peqple  of  w'hom  they  write,  but  it  is  a 
venial  ti-ansgression  as  compared  with 
the  gross  misrepresentation  of  which  oth¬ 
erwise  they  must  be  convicted.  Wheth¬ 
er,  however,  it  be  to  ignorance  or  malev¬ 
olence  that  such  portraits  are  due,  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  alike  injurious  ;  and  it  surely  would 
be  well  for  Christians  to  consider  how  far 
it  is  right  for  them  to  allow  their  children 
to  be  exposed  to  influences  so  calculated 
to  diminish  the  respect  iu  whicli  religious 
men  and  institutions  ought  ever  to  bo 
cherished. 

Mrs.01iphant  is  a  writer  of  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  stamp  from  those  already  de8Ci‘ibud,but 
she  seems  equally  iucaiiable  of  appreciat¬ 
ing  the  motives  and  principles  of  spiritual 
life.  She  is  anything  but  a  sensational 
writer,  although  she  has  occasionally 
been  tempted  out  of  her  own  proper 
line  into  tliat  w'hich  at  present  is  more 
popular ;  but,  as  we  have  already  said, 
her  ventures  in  this  direction  have  been 
invariably  attended  with  ill  success.  Her 
strength  lies  in  representations  of  ordi¬ 
nary  Ufe,  and  she  would  do  wisely  if  she 
confined  herself  entirely  to  them.  Her 
works  would  gain  immensely  in  coher¬ 
ence,  consistency,  and  real  force  if  every¬ 
thing  in  the  spasmodic  view  were  rigidly 
struck  out  of  them.  The  “  Thursday 
evenings  ”  at  Miss  Majoribanks',  the  lit¬ 
tle  parties,  and  even  more,  the  petite  sou- 
pera  at  Mrs.  Tozer’s,  the  conference  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Wentworth’s  maiden  aunt, 
the  scenes  at  the  Hall  and  Vicarage,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  Romish  proclivities  of 
the  Rev.  Guy  Wentworth,  the  various 
talks  among  the  gossips  of  Carlingford, 
arc  done  with  marvellous  cleverness ;  and 
if  there  is  a  slight  exaggeration,  it  is  not 
more  than  might  be  safely  predicated  and 
ought  to  be  really  condoned.  Pre-Ra¬ 
phaelite  artists  are  apt  to  paint  the  skies 
rather  blue,  and  to  give  the  grass  a  deep¬ 
er  green  than  it  ever  weare ;  and  if  Mrs. 
Ollphant  has  fallen  into  the  same  error. 
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and  maltea  vulgarity  a  little  too  snob-  ’ 
bish,  and  inanity  rather  too  empty  and 
heartless,  we  must  not  be  too  severe  in 
our  critical  condemnation  of  sketches 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  wonderfully 
tnithfnl  and  effective.  The  art  with 
which  she  has  thrown  interest  around 
C.nrlingford,  a  very  commonplace  town 
with  extremely  commonplace  people, 
just  the  sort  of  people,  in  fact,  that  one 
might  bo  sure  of  meeting  in  any  third- 
rate  provincial  town  into  which  he  might 
be  cast,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  She  has 
succeeded,  by  means  of  pure  genius,  in 
giving  her  readers  an  intimate  knowledge 
of,  and  personal  interest  in,  its  little  local 
celebrities.  We  know  the  succession  of 
its  rectors  and  of  its  Dissenting  ministers 
too ;  we  feel  as  if,  were  we  thrown  into 
it,  we  could  at  once  find  our  way  into  its 
aristocratic  lane  and  its  more  vulgar  busi¬ 
ness  streets ;  we  could  point  out  the  sur¬ 
gery  of  Dr.  Majoribanks,  or  the  shop  of 
old  Elsworthy,  or  the  respectable  man- 
frion  ont  of  which  the  pretty  Miss  Wood- 
house  used  to  issue  on  her  errands  of 
mercy ;  we  have  before  our  mind’s  eye 
an  exact  picture  of  Salem  chapel,  con¬ 
trasting  in  the  simplicitv  of  its  old  bam- 
like  architecture  with  the  more  ancient 
parish  church  and  the  more  pretentions 
and  ecclesiastical  St  Roques.  In  thus 
digging  into  the  almost  nnpenetrated 
strata  of  English  middle  -  class  life  in  a 
small  country  town,  Mrs.  Oliphant  has 
discovered  a  vein  of  great  richness  which 
she  hits  known  how  to  work  to  the  best 
advantage.  To  a  less  minute  observer 
and  less  practiced  artist  the  opening 
would  not  have  been  of  the  slightest 
value,  for  in  his  hands  the  portraits  would 
have  been  too  dull  and  commonplace, 
and  the  incidents  too  monotonous  and 
wearisome  to  have  been  at  all  attractive. 
But  our  authoress  kn^ws  how  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  even  the  minutest 
shades  of  difference,  and  to  reproduce 
them  with  astonishing  reality.  Her  pict¬ 
ures  have  all  the  correctness  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  if  they  are  not  wholly  free 
trom  their  hardness,  are  so  carefully  fin¬ 
ished  that  they  have  a  good  deal  of 
beauty. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  for  Mrs. 
Oliphant  to  depict  that  of  which  she 
has  110  accurate  knowledge  herself,  and 
hence  her  representations  of  religious 


men  and  their  doings,  and  still  more 
their  motives,  are  singularly  superficial 
and  unsatisfactory.  We  have  no  idea 
that  she  intends  to  be  unfair.  She  has 
doubtless  her  own  preferences,  liking  (if 
we  are  able  to  judge  at  all)  the  Church¬ 
man  better  than  the  Dissenter,  and  the 
High  Chnrchman  better  than  his  Evan¬ 
gelical  brother  ;  the  reason  for  her  feel¬ 
ing  being  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  su¬ 
perior  respectability  and  moderation  of 
her  favorite  over  his  rival.  Still  we  do 
not  believe  she  would  knowingly  allow 
herself  to  be  unfairly  influenced.  She 
seems  to  have  “  got  up  ”  religious  par¬ 
ties  and  their  distinctions  mach  as  a  nov¬ 
elist  intending  to  write  a  romance  of  the 
Middle  Ages  “gets  up”  the  costumes, 
manners,  and  general  characteristics  of 
the  period.  She  has  the  sense  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  among  the  middle  classes  of  a 
country  town  the  affairs  of  their  relig¬ 
ious  communities  occupy  too  prominent 
a  place  to  be  left  altogether  without  no¬ 
tice,  and  she  has  therefore  sought  to  learn 
something  about  them.  But  her  knowl¬ 
edge  is,  at  best,  extremely  superficial. 
No  one  has  painted  so  many  different 
varieties  of  ministers,  and  it  cannot  bo 
denied  that  they  present  certain  general 
resemblances  to  the  classes  they  are  sev¬ 
erally  intended  to  typify,  but  this  is  all. 
Of  the  real  ground  of  the  deep-rooted 
distinctions  between  them,  of  the  influ¬ 
ences  that  have  united  to  mould  them 
and  make  them  what  they  are,  of  the  im¬ 
pulses  by  which  they  are  chiefly  moved 
and  the  aims  which  they  seek,  she  has 
but  a  very  imperfect  conception.  If  we 
understand  her  at  all,  she  is  rather  dis¬ 
posed  to  regard  these  sectarian  differen¬ 
ces  as  “  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  ” — 
more  the  result  of  temperament,  or  edu¬ 
cation,  or  8oci.al  position,  than  real  con¬ 
viction.  The  Tosers  are  vulgar,  fond  of 
patronising  their  minister,  democratic  and 
levelling,  from  a  consciousness  of  their 
own  social  inferiority,  yet  puffed  up  with 
a  sense  of  their  own  importance,  and 
therefore  Dissenters.  The  Wentworths 
are  lefined,  cultnred,  aristocratic  in  tastes 
and  tendencies;  hence  they  delight  in 
crosses,  wax  tapers,  and  all  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  Modern  High  Churchism.  Of 
the  strong  convictions  that  underlie  and 
regulate  the  outward  peculiarities  of  both, 
she  takes  no  more  account  than  if  they 
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had  no  existence  at  all.  Hence  her  Taf> 
tons  and  Vincents,  her  Burys,  Bever¬ 
ley  s,  and  Wentworths,  though  very  clever 
sketches,  really  contribute  very  little  to  a 
knowledp;e  of  the  ecclesiastical  parties 
V  and  clerical  teachers  of  the  time.  Her 
portraits  are  nowhere  ill-natured,  but  the 
general  impression  left  is  certainly  not  a 
fkvorable  one  to  religious  men ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  tendency  is  to  give  the  idea 
that  Cl^istian  ministers  are  a  very  weak 
class,  sadly  wanting  in  manliness  and,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  in  ordinary  good 
sense,  miserably  deficient  in  the  qualities 
which  would  fit  them  to  be  guides 
and  instructors  of  others.  Mrs.  Oliphant 
would  probably  say  that  she  pays  its  de¬ 
served  tribute  to  religions  earnestness 
with  whatever  party  it  may  be  found; 
that  she  respects  even  the  scruples  of  the 
Romanizing  vicar  of  Wentworth  ;  that 
she  does  justice  to  the  glowing  eloquence 
and  youthful  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Vincent ; 
that  she  recognizes  the  honest  and  self- 
denying  work  done  by  the  devotees  of 
St  Roques,  .and  that  her  great  aim  has 
been  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  wider  toler¬ 
ation  by  leading  each  party  to  see  some¬ 
thing  of  its  own  deficiencies  and  of  the 
excellences  of  its  opponents.  All  this 
is  good  enough,  but  unhappily  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  produce  a  feeling  of  general 
indifference  to  anything  beyond  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  that  external  religious  decorum 
which  respectable  society  holds  to  be  es¬ 
sential,  a  kind  of  spiritual  dilettantism 
&tal  to  fiuth,  love,  and  earne.stness. 

Mist  Majoribanks  is  occupied  mainly 
with  more  secular  matters.  The  hero¬ 
ine  is  a  clever  woman,  who  seeks  to  make 
herself  a  position  as  the  leader  of  the 
fashions  at  Carlingford,  and  the  story  is 
filled  up  with  accounts  of  little  devices  to 
conciliate  general  support,  to  rivalries  she  | 
awakened,  the  difficulties  against  which 
she  had  to  struggle,  and  the  tact  with 
which  she  was  aUe  to  overcome  them. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  have  a  fresh  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  petty  troubles  and  equally 
petty  joys  of  the  world  ;  if  we  wanted  a 
new  sermon  on  the  old  texts,  “  VaniW  of 
vanities,  all  is  vanity,”  “  The  labor  oflhe 
foolish  wearieth  every  one  of  them  ;  ”  if 
we  sought  fresh  corroboration  of  the  truth 
that  “  he  who  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead 
while  he  liveth,”  we  might  certainly  find 
all  this  here.  The  pictures  of  a  society 
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which  is  “thoroughly  lof  the  earth, 
earthy,”  are  striking,  and,  if  saddening, 
instructive  in  the  highest  sense.  The 
utter  emptiness  and  hollowness  of  a  life 
which  owns  no  high  principle  and  leads 
on  to  no  enduring  end,  which  is  unwilling 
to  find  place  even  for  the  influences  of  a 
pure  and  honest  affection  lest  it  should  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  desiras  of  a  small  ambi¬ 
tion,  is  here  exposed  with  great  art  and 
power.  “Miss  Majoribanks”  has  no 
vices,  and  is  free  even  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  strong  passions ;  she  is  elegant, 
accomplished,  lady -like,  and  in  every  way 
fitted  to  shine  in  the  gay  circles  of  fash¬ 
ion  ;  she  has  that  success  which  a  desire 
to  please  and  the  untiring  exercise  of  the 
art  of  pleasing  is  tolerably  certain  to  se¬ 
cure,  yet  there  is  nothing  to  tempt  any 
one  to  follow  in  her  course.  The  tale 
would  have  been  eminently  useful  if  it 
had  pointed  out  some  more  excellent  way. 
As  it  is,  the  effect  is  depressing.  Poli¬ 
tics,  business,  science,  social  life,  religion 
itself,  appear  to  be  only  so  many  toys 
with  which  different  cUlsscs  occupy  them¬ 
selves  for  a  time,  but  none  of  which  yield 
any  very  high  or  satisfactory  results. 
The  clergyman  of  the  story  is  Ardhdeacon 
Beverley,  and  he  certainly  fails  to  impress 
us  with  the  idea  that  he  has  any  nobler 
object  or  is  inspired  by  any  grander  mo¬ 
tives  than  the  poor  groundlings  with 
w’hom  he  is  associated.  He  is  more  pre¬ 
cise  and  formal,  more  pompous,  more 
inclined  to  stand  upon  his  aignity,  but 
hardly  more  attractive  or  more  estimable 
than  his  companions.  He  is  a  “  Broad  ” 
Churchman,  a  school  on  which  Mrs.  Oli¬ 
phant  has  not  touched  before,  and  w'hich, 
so  far  as  giving  any  light  as  to  its  prin¬ 
ciples  or  peculbrities  is  concerned,  she 
might  just  as  well  have  left  untouched 
now.  In  fact,  we  should  doubt  whether 
she  has  herself  loaned  any  very  clear  idea 
of  the  position  which  it  actually  holds.  If 
we  were  to  take  our  impressions  from 
this  work,  we  should  define  a  Broad 
Churchman  as  one  who  believes  every¬ 
thing  in  general  and  nothing  in  particu¬ 
lar,  and  whose  rule  of  life  is  of  a  very 
liberal  and  accommodating  kind,  and 
who  has  a  particular  mode  of  speaking 
and  acting — “  his  own  Broad  Church 
'  way” — though  what  that  may  be  we 
{  are  left  to  conjecture,  for  hardly  a  hint 
I  is  given  on  the  subject.  The  descrip- 
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tion  of  this  worthy  dignitary,  who  hoped 
to  become  a  bishop  if  Carlingford  should 
be  made  into  a  bishoprio,  is  not  very 
minute,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  not  very 
flattering  to  the  party  to  which  he  b^ 
longed.  The  Broad  Church  way  appears 
to  have  very  much  to  do  with  the  out* 
ward  deportment,  for  in  one  place  we 
are  told  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
ground  and  entered,  meditatively,  with¬ 
out  looking  where  he  was  going,  in  his 
own  Broad  Church  way ;  ”  and  on  an¬ 
other  occasion,  when  the  unfortunate 
man  had  occasion  to  **  wipe  the  moisture 
from  his  forehead,”  we  are  told  that 
Miss  Majoribanks  remarked  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  he  had  a  Low  Church  look 
which  she  would  not  have  expected  from 
him  nay,  it  seemed  to  be  questionable 
whether  such  a  fearful  thing  as  wiping 
the  forehead  did  not  go  beyond  the  fol¬ 
lies  of  the  Low  Church,  for  it  is  added, 
“  it  was  a  very  Low  Church,  not  to  say 
Dissentish,  sort  of  thing  to  do.”  This 
oertiunly  is  a  new  badge  of  distinction 
for  ecclesiastical  parties.  Mrs.  Olipbant 
would  not  write  such  nonsense  if  she  was 
dealing  with  the  subject  with  which  she 
was  thoroughly  conversant  ller  ideas 
of  the  Broad  Church,  however,  are  of 
the  most  hazy,  as  will  appear  from  the 
more  detailed  sketch  of  the  Archdeacon : 

“  For  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
Broad  Church,  even  though  his  antecedents 
had  not  proclaimed  the  fact.  lie  had  a  way 
of  talking  on  many  subjects  which  alarmed 
his  hostess.  It  was  not  that  there  was  any¬ 
thing  objectionable  in  what  he  said — for,  to 
be  sure,  a  clergyman  and  archdeacon  may  say 
a  great  many  things  that  ordinary  people 
would  not  like  to  venture  on — but  still  it  was 
.  impossible  to  say  what  it  might  lead  to ;  for 
it  is  not  everybody  who  knows  when  to 
stop,  as  Mr.  Beverley  in  his  position  might  be 
expected  to  do.  It  was  the  custom  of  good 
society  in  Carlingford  to  give  a  respectful  as¬ 
sent,  for  example,  to  Mr.  Bury’s  extreme  Low 
Churchism — as  if  it  were  profane,  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  respectable,  to  differ  from  the 
Hector — and  to  give  him  as  wide  a  field  as 
possible  for  his  missionary  operations  by  keep¬ 
ing  out  of  the  way.  But  Mr.  Beverley  had 
not  the  least  regard  for  respectability,  nor  that 
respect  for  religion  which  consists  in  keeping 
as  clear  of  it  as  possible ;  and  the  way  in 
which  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Bury’s  view  wounded 
some  people’s  feelings.  Altogether  he  was, 
as  Mrs.  Chiley  said,  an  anxious  person  to  have 
in  the  house ;  for  he  Just  as  often  agreed  with 
the  gentlemen  in  their  loose  ways  of  thinking, 


as  with  the  more  correct  opinions  by  which 
the  wives  and  mothers,'  who  had  charge  of 
their  morality,  strove  hard  to  keep  them  in  the 
right  way ;  and  that  was  the  reverse  of  what 
one  naturally  expected  from  a  clergyman. 
He  was  very  nice,  and  had  a  nice  position ; 
and,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  was  not 
only  a  duty  to  pay  attention  to  him,  but  a 
duty  from  which  results  of  a  most  agreeable 
character  might  spring ;  but  still,  though  she 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  kind,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say  that  it  was  out  of  per¬ 
sonal  predilection -that  Mrs.  Chiley  devoted 
herself  to  her  guest.  She  admitt^  frankly 
that  he  was  not  like  clergymen  were  in  her 
time.  For  one  thing,  he  seemed  to  think  that 
every  silly  boy  and  girl  ought  to  have  an  opin-  . 
ion  and  be  consulted,  as  if  they  had  anything 
to  do  with  it — which  was  Just  the  way  to  turn 
their  heads  and  make  them  utterly  insupport¬ 
able.” 

We  need  not  eay  that  we  are  not  chani- 
ioDS  of  the  Broad  Church  principles ; 
ut  it  is  unfair  to  write  of  any  religious 
party  after  this  fashion.  It  is  not  thus 
that  George  Eliot  deals  with  subjects  of 
this  character.  Of  the  general  merits  of 
Felix  Holt,  her  last  book,  it  is  not  our 
purpose  here  to  speak  at  length;  but 
we  are  bound  to  commend  the  care  with 
which  she  has  sought  to  understand  the 
exact  points  of  diflerence  between  the 
various  religious  parties  to  whom  she  re¬ 
fers,  and  the  accuracy  witli  which  she  de¬ 
scribes  them,  and  let  us  say,  too,  the  sin¬ 
cere  respect  which  she  shows  to  true 
goodness  wherever  she  finds  it.  Church- 
I  men,  Independents,  General  Baptists, 

I  are  all  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
present  story,  and  none  of  them  have 
reason  to  complain  that  they  are  treated 
with  intentional  injustice.  There  are 
some  capital  hits  which,  though  they  are 
too  pungent  to  be  altogether  relished  at 
first,  contain  an  amount  of  truth  which 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  ignore,  espedally 
considering  that  it  is  not  spoken  in  an 
unkindly  spirit.  Uere  is  an  excellent 
little  bit,  and  it  is  the  only  one  w'hich  we 
have  space  to  introduce ;  “  That  is  Lyd- 
dy’s  fault,  who  sits  crying  over  her  want 
of  Christian  assurance,  instead  of  brush¬ 
ing'  your  clothes  and  putting  out  your 
clean  cravat.  She  is  ^ways  saying  ffer 
righteousness  is  filthy  rags,  and  really 
I  don’t  think  that  is  a  very  strong  ex¬ 
pression  for  it.  I’m  sure  it  is  dusty 
clothes  and  furniture.”  We  are  never 
the  worse  for  being  reminded  of  the  im- 
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portanoe  of  practical  religion.  The  only 
danger  is,  lest  in  the  protest  against  a 
faith  without  works,  there  should  be  an 
attempt  to  have  works  without  faith,  and, 
looked  at  from  our  point  of  view,  tliis  is 
the  great  defect  of  Ftlxx  Holt.  Good¬ 
ness,  and  goodness  of  a  very  high  pat¬ 
tern,  too,  is  described  and  commended ; 
but  though  we  find  it  most  conspicuous 
in  some  religious  men,  we  do  not  feel 
that  it  is  the  necessary  outcome  and  nat¬ 
ural  result  of  their  deep  religious  convic¬ 
tions.  On  the  contrary,  we  can  hardly 
help  receiving  the  free  impression  that 
their  religion  is  regarded  rather  as  an 
evidence  of  weakness  than  as  the  source 
of  all  their  strength.  Thus  Rufus  Lyon, 
the  Independent  minister,  is  a  perfectly 
unique  and  striking  portrait,  as  unlike 
the  Chadbands  and  Stigginsof  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens  or  the  Vincents  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  as 
a  portrait  of  Sir  J.  W.  Gordon  is  unlike 
the  wretched  daub  we  sometimes  see  on 
the  walls  of  a  millionnaire,  whose  taste 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  advance  in 
his  material  wealth,  llis  self-denying 
real,  his  passionate  love  for  learning,  his 
thorough  consecration  to  his  work,  his 
singular  simplicity  of  spirit  and  life,  are 
very  beautiful  and  are  ^mirably  drawn. 
Independents  ought  to  be  thankful  to  so 
accomplished  a  writer  for  the  pains  she 
has  taken  in  depicting  one  of  the  class  of 
men  to  whom  they  owe  so  much,  and 
may  reasonably  profit  by  the  kindly  hints 
she  gives  as  to  their  mode  of  treating 
such  earnest  workers.  At  the  same  time 
they  will  feel  that  there  is  a  defect  in  the 
representation.  The  intense  sincerity, 
depth,  and  beauty  of  Mr.  Lyon’s  piety 
is  fully  recognizi^ :  but  still  we  can 
hardly  help  feeling  that  the  writer  looks 
upon  it  as  rather  overstrained,  as  some¬ 
thing  which  is  quite  as  much  fitted  to  ex¬ 
cite  our  compassion  as  our  respect,  and 
the  idea  is  strengthened  by  the  mode  in 
which  Felix  Holt  deals  with  religious 
questions.  In  short,  we  must  not  con¬ 
ceal  from  oureelves  the  fact  that,  even 
with  novelists  most  disposed  to  treat 
Christians  and  their  work  fairly,  there  is, 
the  most  part,  a  deep-seat^  dislike 
of  what  they  regard  as  mere  dogma. 
They  would  have  holy  lives,  and  they  do 
not  see  the  connection  between  them  and 
a  pure  Scriptural  creed,  and  the  error  is 
so  popular  and  so  ensnaring  that  there  is 


the  greater  need  the  more  earnestly  to 
warn  the  young  against  its  delusions.  It 
may  be  that,  in  some  sections  of  the 
Church  especially,  the  neglect  of  the 
ethical  side  of  Christianity  has  induced  a 
feeling  of  antagonism  to  that  dogmatic 
truth  which  has  been  presented,  not  too 
decidedly  and  too  earnestly,  but  too  ex¬ 
clusively,  and  without  a  snflicient  regard 
to  its  practical  issues.  Christian  teachers 
will  do  well  to  profit  so  far  by  their  ob¬ 
servation  of  this  as  to  give  their  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  the  truth  a  greater  completeness, 
and  while  resolutely  holding  fast  by  the 
doctrines  they  have  received,  to  insist 
that  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the 
Divinity  of  the  doctrine  is  to  be  found 
in  the  beauty  and  holiness  of  the  lives 
they  fashion. 

Felix  Holt  contributes  some  excellent 
additions  to  George  Eliot’s  gallery  of 
characters.  Mra.  llolt,  with  her  extraor¬ 
dinary  ide.a8  about  Scripture  and  its  in- 
terpretotion,  and  her  singular  faculty  of 
discovering  some  text  to  suit  the  purpose 
of  the  moment,  talks  almost  as  amusingly, 
if  not  quite  as  profoundly,  as  the  illus¬ 
trious  Mrs.  Poyser.  “  I  was  bom,”  she 
tells  the  unfortunate  minister  who  had 
listened  to  her  interminable  talk,  “  in  the 
General  Baptist  conviction,  and  as  for 
being  saved  without  works,  there’s  many, 

I  dare  say,  can’t  do  without  that  doctrine ; 
but,  I  thank  the  Lord,  I  never  needed 
to  put  myself  on  a  level  with  the  thief 
on  the  cross.  I’ve  done  my  duty,  and 
more,  if  anybody  comes  to  that ;  for  I 
have  gone  without  my  bit  of  meat  to 
make  broth  for  a  sick  neighbor,  and  if 
any  of  the  church  members  say  they  have 
done  the  same.  I’d  ask  them  if  they  had . 
tlie  sinking  at  the  stomach  as  I  have.” 
Equally  good  in  her  own  way  is  Lyddy, 
the  sharp,  shrewd,  somewhat  satirical,  but 
thoroughly  good  Lyddy,  Mr.  Holt’s  de¬ 
voted  servant.  Pai'son  Jack,  with  his  bon¬ 
homie,  his  absolute  devotion  to  his  fami¬ 
ly,  and  his  equally  complete  indifierenco 
to  principles,  is  one  of  the  cleverest  por¬ 
traits  of  the  book.  It  is  but  fair  to  remem¬ 
ber,  however,  that  the  writer  lays  her  scene 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  that 
both  clergymen  and  Dissenting  ministers 
are  widely  diflferent  from  what  they  were 
at  tliat  time.  Parson  Jack  has  few  coun¬ 
terparts  left,  and  there  are  fewer  of  the 
Debarry  dsM  than  was  the  case  in  the 
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Inst  generation.  As  a  pictnre  of  the  times 
immediately  suoceeding  tlie  Reform  bill, 
the  book  is  remarkably  faithful  and  in¬ 
structive.  Its  greatest  blot  is  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Mr.  Transome’s  strange,  re¬ 
pulsive,  and,  in  our  judgment,  most  im¬ 
probable  stoiy. 

A  story  from  the  pen  of  a  clergyman 
of  high  repute,  like  the  Itev.  Charles 
Kingsley,  and  especially  a  historical  tale, 
from  the  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History,  at  Cambridge,  might  fairly  be 
ezi)ect^  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
common  ruck  of  the  novels  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  alike  in  artistic  excellence  and  in 
Christian  tone.  We  regret  to  say  that  so 
reasonable  an  expectation  is  certainly  not 
fulfilled  in  the  case  of  Hermard  t)i*  Wake. 
As  a  story,  it  is  dull  and  wearisome  in 
the  extreme;  as  a  lesson  on  life,  it  is 
essentially  defective  and  mischievous. 
There  are,  undoubtedly,  materials  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  construction  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  historical  romance  out  of  the  records 
of  that  period  of  transition  and  disorder 
which  followed  the  Noiman  Conquest, 
and  there  were  heroic  deeds  done  in 
resistance  to  the  invader’s  power  worthy 
of  the  artist’s  utmost  skill :  but  Mr. 
Kingsley  has  sacrificed  all  such  advan¬ 
tages  in  his  desire  to  depict  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  a  (tide  savage,  and  exalt  him 
into  a  hero.  Mr.  Kingsley  writes  in  his 
“  own  Broad  Church  way,”  as  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant  has  it  He  is  a  muscular  Christian, 
and  of  course  tlie  heroes  whom  he  loves 
to  honor  belong  to  the  same  illustrious 
school ;  bu^  unfortunately,  each  new  | 
creation  exhibits  degeneracy.  There  was 
something  very  touching  about  Arayas 
Leigh ;  and  Tom  Thumffil,  if  less  attrac¬ 
tive  and  with  faults  less  to  be  excused, 
considering  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
had  still  a  noUe  and  generous  nature ; 
but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  what  to  ad¬ 
mire  in  Hereward,  except  mere  physical 
courage  and  daring.  He  was  a  coarse 
drunkard,  who  sullied  the  glories  of  his 
victories  by  his  revellings  and  excess  ;  he 
was  a  cold-blooded  sensualist,  who  aban- 
dond  a  noble-minded  and  long-suffering 
wife,  who  had  sacrificed  her  all,  country, 
friends,  treasure,  personal  comfort,  and 
imperilled  her  very  life  for  him :  he  was 
a  recreant  even  to  the  country  which  he 
professed  to  serve ;  yet  this  is  the  man, 
forsooth,  whom  Mr.  Kingsley  is  permit- 1 
N*w  Suuu — VoL  V.,  No.  1. 


ted  in  the  pages  of  a  periodical,  edited 
by  one  so  honored  as  Dr.  Norman  Mao- 
leod,  to  hold  up  to  the  admiration  of  the 
young  men  and  maidens  of  England. 

From  first  to  last  the  tale  is  a  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  simple  bnite  foree,  unrelieved  by 
any  high  genius,  and  undirected  to  any 
grand  patriotic  object.  And  this,  we 
suppose,  is  muscular  Christianity !  Let 
uS  say  at  ouce  that  we  are  not  insensible 
to  tlie  importance  of  some  points  of  his 
teaching.  We  have  no  sympatliy  with 
the  namby-pambyism  and  sentimental 
dreaming,  b^h  in  religion  and  politics, 
against  which  Mr.  Kingsley  has  always 
so  earnestly  protested.  We  believe  that 
an  ascetic  contempt  for  the  body  is  as 
unchristian  as  it  is  unphilosophicffi,  and 
that  an  attention  to  physical  law,  and  to 
the  cultivation  of  that  health  and  vigor 
which  may  render  ns  capable  of  rendering 
good  service  to  God  and  man,  b  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  completeness  of  our  religion. 
But  we  do  not,  therefore,  conclude  that 
great  strength  and  prowess,  capability  of 
endurance  or  gymnastic  skill,  are  neces¬ 
sarily  religious,  or  that  athlete  and  Chris¬ 
tian  are  convertible  terms.  We  do  not 
believe  that  in  the  present  condition  of 
OUT  humanity,  the  world  is  ever  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  on  any  rose-water  theory;  and,  un¬ 
fortunately,  we  do  not  see  any  signs  of 
the  dawn  of  that  era  of  universal  peace 
and  ch.arity,  whose  advent  some  sanguine 
prophets  were  a  few  years  ago  so  fond  of 
predicting.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  regard  war  as  anything  but  a  ter¬ 
rible  calamity ;  nor  can  we  exult  in  deeds 
of  sanguinary  violence,  often  as  purpose¬ 
less  as  they  were  cruel.  Mr.  Kingsley’s 
teachings  were,  undoubtedly,  a  reaction 
from  an  opposite  extreme,  and  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  commanded  our  sympathy ; 
but  the  vehemence  of  his  own  feelings, 
unrestrained  by  those  correcting  influen¬ 
ces  which  we  might  have  supposed  would 
have  exercised  great  sway  over  him, 
have  earned  him  to  lengths  from  which 
we  should  have  hoped  that,  as  a  man  of 
taste  and  refinement,  not  to  say  as  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace,  he  would 
have  recoiled.  Some  of  the  chapters  in  the 
present  tale  would  have  been  admirably 
suited  to  the  columns  of  journals  which 
chronicle  with  a  special  gusto  every  de¬ 
tail  of  those  horrible  prize  fights,  the  in¬ 
terest  in  which  these  aposUes  ot'  mus- 
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cnlar  Christianity  have  done  much  to  re¬ 
vive,  but  are  singularly  out  of  keeping 
with  the  profess^  aim  and  established 
reputation  of  Good  Words.  We  have  only 
to  compare  this  extraordinary  rhapsody 
with  some  of  the  tales  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  same  journal,  with,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  editor’s  own  less  elaborate 
but  equally  manly  and  far  more  health¬ 
ful  story  of  the  Old  lieutenant.^  with  Mrs. 
Craik’s  Mistress  and  M(tid,  or  with  Alexan¬ 
der  Smith’s  novelette  in  the  same  volume, 
to  be  made  thoroughly  conscious  of  the 
intellectual  as  well  as  moral  inferiority 
of  this  Herttoard.  If,  indeed,  it  had  to 
trust  to  its  own  intrinsic  literary  merits, 
the  book  would  have  fallen  still-lMm  from 
the  press,  and  even  now  with  all  the  pres¬ 
tige  derived  from  Mr.  Kingsley's  great 
name,  we  doubt  whether  it  will  find 
many  readers.  The  legends  and  tradi¬ 
tions  about  white  bears,  Cornish  giants, 
the  mare  Swallow,  the  magic  armor,  the 
sword  Brainbiter,  and  all  the  rest  of  it 
are  not  particularly  entertaining,  and  the 
idea  of  their  being  light  reading  must  be 
regarded  by  most  novel  readers  as  a  very 
sorry  joke. 

Mr.  Kingsley  would,  probably,  tell  us 
that  he  never  intended  to  represent  llere- 
ward  as  the  type  of  a  Christian  hero ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  distinctly  points 
out  how  much  of  the  old  savage  and 
heathen  element  there  was  in  his  charac¬ 
ter;  that  he  is  described  as  having  “never 
felt  the  influence  of  that  classic  civiliza¬ 
tion,  without  which  good  manners  seem, 
even  to  this  day,  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  white  man,”  and  still  more  as 
“  godless,  skeptical  of  Providence  itself,” 
and  withal  strongly  tainted  by  a  dark 
superstiUon.  Still,  he  is  throughout  the 
hero  of  the  story,  towering  with  all  his 
vices  above  his  compeers  as  the  noble 
English  champion.  His  brutal  deeds  are 
recorded  without  shuddering,  if  not  even 
with  a  sort  of  grim  satisfaction,  and  the 
impression  is  certainly  conveyed  that, 
though  his  coarseness,  and  drunkenness, 
and,  above  all,  his  disloyalty  to  bis  wife, 
were  deserving  of  keenest  censure  and 
punishment,  yet  his  feats  of  daring,  ac¬ 
companied  though  they  were  often  by  bar¬ 
barous  cruelties,  were  so  worthy  of  admi¬ 
ration,  that  if  his  great  ofiTences  were  not  to 
bo  condoned,  yet  they  were  to  bo  treated 
with  leniency  because  of  his  dauntless  cou- 
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rage,  his  marvellous  prowess,  and  his  love 
of  English  liberty.  The  feeling  with 
which  the  author  regards  him  is  to  be 
judged  from  the  concluding  passage  rela¬ 
tive  to  this  fierce,  ungoverned,  sensual 
hero.  “  They  knew  not  that  Ilereward 
was  alive  for  evermore,  that  only  his  husk 
and  shell  lay  mouldering  there  in  Crowland 
choir,  that  above  them  and  around  them, 
and  in  them,  destined  to  raise  them  out 
of  that  bitter  bond.age,  and  mould  them 
into  a  great  nation,  and  the  parents  of 
still  greater  nations,  in  lands  as  yet  un¬ 
known,  brooded  the  immortal  spirit  of 
Ilereward,  now  purged  from  alt  earth¬ 
ly  dross  —  even  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
which  can  never  die.”  What  may  be 
the  exact  meaning  of  this  wild  rhapsody 
we  do  not  profess  to  determine ;  for  we 
are  certainly  at  a  loss  to  find  any  interpre¬ 
tation  by  which  it  can  be  reconciled  either 
with  Christianity  or  common  sense.  It 
appears  to  us  a  poor  parody  on  the  song 
of  the  American  War— 

“John  Brown  is  dead, 

But  John  Brown’s  spirit  is  marching  on.” 

But  in  this  there  was  some  sense,  for 
John  Brown,  by  teaching  and  example, 
bad  kindled  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and 
reverence  for  the  rights  of  humanity,  of 
resolution  to  break  the  chains  of  the 
slave,  and  overturn  the  power  of  the  op¬ 
pressor,  which  directly  led  to  the  election 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  But  what  is  the 
spirit  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Kingsley,  which 
in  one  clause  appears  to  be  the  “  immor¬ 
tal  spirit”  of  Ilereward  himself,  “  purged 
from  all  earthly  dross”  (where,  how,  and 
when  w'e  are  left  to  conjecture),  and  in 
the  next  the  spirit  of  freedom.  In  either 
case  we  equally  object  to  the  implication 
contained  in  the  passage,  in  the  one  on 
theological  and  moral,  in  the  other  on 
historical,  grounds.  We  should  be  sorry, 
indeed,  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of  Eng¬ 
lish  freedom  was  incamat^  in  such  a 
wild,  lawless  Berserk  as  Ilereward,  as  we 
are  certainly  unprepared  to  indorse  the 
theology  which  teaches  that  such  a  life 
as  his  was  followed  by  an  immortality  of 
blessedness.  But,  perhaps,  we  are  going 
too  far  when  we  attempt  to  extract  any 
serious  or  rational  meaning  from  such  a 
piece  of  idle  rodomontade  and  bombast 
On  one  point,  however,  we  are  bound 
to  be  clear.  Such  teaching  may  be  very 
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attractive  to  a  certain  class  of  young 
men  ;  its  high  -  sounding  words  about 
virtue  and  i)urity,  and  self-restraint,  and  , 
fearless  courage  in  vindication  of  tlie 
right,  may  deceive  the  unwary,  but  Chns- 
tian  teaching  it  is  not  It  insists  upon 
one  class  of  virtues  to  the  depreciation  | 
and  neglect  of  others  quite  as  necessary,  | 
and  it  ministers  to  the  growth  of  a  spirit  | 
in  decided  antagonism  to  a  Gospel  whose  j 
liighest  blessings  are  reserved  for  the 
meek,  the  merciful,  the  peace-makers — 
its  tendency  is  to  justify  the  strong  in 
U)eir  aggressions  u}>on  the  rights  and  j 
privileges  of  the  weak.  Its  only  logical  | 
outcome,  however  Mr.  Kingsley  may  fail  j 
to  }>crceive  it,  is  to  establish  the  most 
devilish  of  all  maxims,  tliat  ‘‘might  is, 
light from  first  to  last  it  fosters  that 
“  pride  of  life  ”  which  is  “  not  of  the 
Father,  but  is  of  the  world.” 

Ilroad  Churchism  has  found  another 
and  more  formal  exponent  in  the  anony¬ 
mous  author  of  lieyoiul  the  Church,  who 


but  when  the  deepening  earnestness  of 
his  character  led  him  to  examine  the 
foundations  of  the  faith,  and,  as  the  re¬ 
sult,  to  doubt  as  to  the  rightfulness  of 
subscription,  he  soon  found  that  his  father, 
a  rector  of  the  old  port-wine  and  fox¬ 
hunting  schools,  would  not  treat  the.se 
vagaries  of  opinion  with  the  same  toler¬ 
ance  which  he  had  previously  extended 
to  his  breaches  of  the  moral  law.  With 
caustic  and  not  altogether  undeserved 
bitterness,  therefore,  he  complains,  at  a 
time  when  his  refusal  to  take  orders  had 
clouded  all  his  eartlily  prospects,  led  to 
his  expulsion  from  his  father's  house,  and 
expos^  him  to  universal  obloquy — “1 
find  tliat  while  1  was  a  mere  heathen  and 
cared  nothing  about  religion,  no  one  was 
shocked,  or  said  a  word ;  since  I  have 
begun  to  try,  and  think,  and  act  aright, 
all  my  friends  reproach  me.”  There  is 
also  considerable  justice  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  way  in  which  the  clergy  d^ 
with  the  formularies  to  which  subscription 


has  undertaken  to  satirize  the  different  |  is  required.  “  He  found  that  each  guest 
parties  within  the  Established  Church,  in  |  rejul  and  inteq)reted  the  carte  ditfereutly ; 
order  to  justify  the  course  of  one  who  then  generally  each  selected  his  own 
ultimately  breaks  loose  from  all  his  moor-  favorite,  or  if  he  could  not  find  it,  called 
iags  and  drifts  away  into  a  ittate  of  relig-  some  other  by  that  name,  and  tlien  vowed 
ious  independence  which  abjures  all  dog-  U  was  in  the  carte.  He  found  that  many 
ma  and  renounces  fellowship  with  every  never  looked  at  the  bill  of  fare,  but  ate 


sect,  but  still  seeks  to  maintain  a  life  of  |  at  random — that  some  said  all  dishes 
consistent  practical  godliness.  The  novel  |  were  to  be  found  at  the  Church’s  banquet, 
is  one  which  deserves  careful  attention,  |  if  you  only  know  where  to  look ;  others 


as  a  very  significant  specimen  of  tlie  kind  ' 
of  thoughts  and  feelings  at  present  fer¬ 
menting  in  the  breasts  of  many  young 
men.  As  a  story,  it  is  not  particularly 
clever.  Indeetl,  the  plot  is  not  the  es¬ 
sential  part  of  the  book,  being  constructed 
manifestly  for  the  sole  purpose  of  intro¬ 
ducing  certain  characters  necessary  to 
the  working  out  of  the  ulterior  idea  the 
writer  has  in  view.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  smartness,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  hits 
at  some  of  the  church  parties,  and  in  the 
sketches  of  University  life  a  vividness, 
truthfulness,  and  power  which  must  pro¬ 
duce  impression.  But  it  is  in  its  keen 
and  cutting  sarca-sms  on  the  inconsisten¬ 
cies  that  mark  respectable  religionists,  in 
its  portrmtures  of  clerical  character,  in  its 
bold  and  daring  comments  on  Christian 
dogma,  that  the  power  of  the  book  con¬ 
sists.  Before  he  became  a  free-think¬ 
er,  the  hero,  a  young  Oxonian  destined 
for  the  Church,  had  been  a  free-liver  j 


that  many  viands  were  actmJly  noxious 
and  indigestible,  and  ought  to  be  expur¬ 
gated.  So  the  end  was  frequent  dis¬ 
putes  and  quarrels,  and  the  unhappy  carte 
being  fiung  at  the  head  of  some  guest” 
No  doubt  the  author  here  hits  the  weak¬ 
est  point  of  the  Anglican  Church :  but  if 
be  wanted  to  reconcile  men  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  state  of  things,  he  could  hardly  have 
done  it  more  eifectually  than  by  conduct¬ 
ing  his  hero  into  a  state  of  mere  negation 
in  reference  to  all  distinctive  beliefs. 

The  book  abounds  in  sketches  of  the 
clergy  of  different  classes,  professedly 
taken  from  real  life,  and  giving  us,  if  we 
are  to  accept  them  all  as  genuine,  a  con¬ 
siderable  insight  into  the  penetralia  of 
Anglicanism.  But  such  artists  are  apt  to 
overdo  their  work,  and  it  is  so  here.  The 
fiercest  enemy  of  the  Church  of  England 
will  hardly  believe  that  the  liector  of 
j  Easimore,  who  had  as  much  religion  as  a 
Zulu  and  as  much  feeling  as  a  stone,  is 
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really  s  sample  of  a  large  class ;  or  that 
the  generation  to  which  he  belonged  has 
only  disappeared  to  make  way  for  an- 
otlier  of  whom  the  Rev.  Cyril  Ponsonby 
is  a  fitting  representative.  The  sketch 
of  Marbecke  is  clever  enough,  and  is, 
we  fear,  only  too  tmthful  an  exposure  of 
the  S{jirit  that  animates  too  many  wield¬ 
ing  considerable  influence  at  Oxford. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  book,  however,  is 
irreligious ;  and  the  episode  of  Mr.  Har- 
court,  if'  not  al*solutely  immoral,  decided¬ 
ly  low  in  tone  and  loose  in  principle. 
Fordyce  loses  all  faith  in  the  Christian 
system  properly  so  called ;  he  becomes  a 
zealous  devotee  of  science,  and  an  ear¬ 
nest  worker  for  the  social  and  sanitary 
improvement  of  the  poor ;  for,  “  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  he  perceived  how  that  a 
man,  desirous  of  benefiting  the  lower 
orders,  must  commence  by  improving 
their  social  and  sanitary  condition  be¬ 
fore  preaching  heavenly  truths  to  their 
minds,  and  that  science  must  be  the 
pioneer  of  Christianity.”  And  this  is  the 
point  to  which  the  cold  indifference  of 
one  class  of  the  clergy,  the  Romanizing 
puerilities  of  another,  and  the  loose,  illogi- 
oal,  often  unchristian,  if  not  {>ositiveiy 
anti-christian  liberalism  of  a  third,  are 
driving  a  large  number  of  thoughtful 
young  men.  We  like  neither  the  spirit 
nor  the  teaching  of  the  book ;  we  are  not 
captivated  by  its  smart  cleverness,  but 
we  accept  it  as  an  exhibition  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  mighty  influences 
which  are  at  present  hindering  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  evangelical  truth  among  us. 
And  tills,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  main 
uses  of  such  books  in  general.  They  are 
a  kind  of  barometers  whose  indications 
we  must  study  with  thoughtfulness  and 
care,  if  we  would  know  what  currents 
of  feeling  are  stirring  the  popular  mind, 
and  be  prepared  to  meet  them  with  wis¬ 
dom  and  effect 
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NOTES  ON  THE  BATTLE  OF 
WATERLOO.* 

The  author  of  this  small  but  valuable 
work  says  truly,  that  the  campiugn  of 


*  Notes  om  the  lia^tU  of  Waterloo.  By  the  late 
Sir  Jam Ks  S.  Kenmuiy,  K.C.B.  Loudon:  Mur¬ 
rey.  1SS5. 


Waterloo  will  be  alw^s  a  ra.atter  of  in¬ 
teresting  inquiry.  The  settlement  of 
Europe  which  resulted  from  it,  has  in¬ 
deed  gradually  yielded  to  time ;  Imperial 
France,  Emancipated  Italy,  Constitution¬ 
al  Belgium,  the  Crimean  war,  a  Uuited 
Germany,  and  a  vast  shifting  of  conti¬ 
nental  alliances,  show  that  its  effects  luive 
not  been  permanent ;  but  it  closed  a  long 
era  of  revolutions,  and  set  lasting  bounds 
to  a  colossal  despotism.  Moreover,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  it  suggests  perhaps 
more  ira|)ortant  problems  than  any  con¬ 
test  recorded  in  history  ;  it  confronted 
and  placed  in  terrible  antagonism  the 
greatest  military  reputations  which  mod¬ 
ern  times  at  least  have  beheld ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  oi)ened  with  fair  prospects  to  the 
mighty  commander  who  was  the  a.ssail- 
ant,  it  terminated  in  the  space  of  four 
days  in  his  utter  ruin  and  that  of  his  army. 
A  drama  at  once  so  pregnant  with  inter¬ 
est  to  the  student  of  the  art  of  war,  so 
grand  in  its  scenes,  and  so  tragic  in  its 
issues,  will  always  arrest  the  attention  of 
our  race ;  and  probably  to  the  latest  gen¬ 
eration  m.ankind  will  dwell  on  the  daring 
spring  which  Napoleon  m.ide  upon  Bluch- 
er  and  Wellington,  on  the  movements 
that  led  to  Ligny  and  Quatro  Bra.s,  on 
the  mortal  struggle  of  the  IHtA  of  June, 
on  the  brilliant  march  that  decided  that 
day,  and  on  the  train  of  mistakes  and 
fiilse  purposes  that,  notwithstanding  the 
heroism  of  the  French,  produced  the  final 
and  complete  catastrophe.  Our  remotest 
descendants  will  be  attracted  to  the  plains 
of  Belgium  in  1915  with  the  same  sympa¬ 
thy  whicli  attracts  us  to  the  battle-fields 
of  Zama  and  Piiarsalia. 

In  the  descriptions  given  of  this  great 
conflict,  tlie  vanquished  nation,  in  our 
judgment,  lias  certainly  gained  a  victory 
over  its  conqueror.  General  Kennedy 
indeed,  who,  like  a  true  soldier,  has  little 
respect  for  any  accounts  of  the  campaign, 
except  those  of  militjiry  eye-witnesses, 
says  justly  that  the  narrative  of  Napoleon, 
though  marked  with  the  stamp  of  his 
brilliant  genius,  overflows  with  falsehood 
and  misstatement,  and  we  much  prefer 
the  report  of  the  Duke,  though  that  is 
necessarily  meagre  and  imperfect  But 
we  can  not  exclude  from  our  consideratiou 
those  historians  who,  tliough  not  si)0cta- 
tors,  have  studied  and  elucidated  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and,  taking  the  list,  the  French,  wo 
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think,  have  greatly  eclipsed  their  English 
competitors.  Colonel  Charras’s  book, 
though  very  one-sided,  and  composed  ob¬ 
viously  to  decry  Napoleon,  is  a  very  able 
.and  elaborate  work ;  and  even  tlie  gor¬ 
geous  romance  of  Thiers,  tliough  full  of 
Bonapartist  flattery  and  boasting,  is,  in 
its  way,  a  remarkable  performance.  M. 
Quinet,  too,  has  written  some  papers  of 
sterling  value  upon  the  campaign,  and 
Jomini's  tract,  if  somewhat  su{)erficial, 
dcsen'es  certainly  a  reader's  attention. 
On  the  other  hand,  tlie  English  accounts 
are,  almost  without  exception,  deficient 
in  some  main  requisite  of  a  military  nar¬ 
rative.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  is  tawdry 
and  confused,  and  does  not  convey  a  vivid 
iiiipression;  the  description  of  Siborne, 
though  rich  in  details,  and  wonderfully 
accurate  in  its  particular  facts,  is  without 
order  and  general  views ;  and  the  usefiil 
volume  of  Mr.  Hooper,  the  best  English 
sketch  we  possess,  is  wanting  in  striking 
effi'ct  and  animation. 

In  this  state  of  comparative  dearth,  we 
turned  eagerly  to  General  Kennedy’s  vol¬ 
ume  to  ascertain  if  it  satisfied  our  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  good  English  account  of  Water¬ 
loo.  We  have  been  much  pleased  in 
some  respects,  and  not  a  little  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  others.  General  Kennedy’s  de¬ 
scription  of  that  part  of  the  battle  of  the 
18tl»  of  Juno  which  he  witnessed  him¬ 
self  is  in  a  very  high  degree  important, 
and  differs  from  every  other  we  have  read ; 
his  observations  on  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
day  deserve  study,  and  are  singularly  clear, 
and  his  criticism  on  some  of  the  phases  of 
the  campaign  are  often  ingenious,  acute, 
and  masterly.  But  his  “Notes”  unfor¬ 
tunately  do  not  comprehend  a  great  deal 
of  the  earlier  operations,  especially  those 
of  the  IGth  of  June,  strategically  of  the 
very  highest  interest;  and  his  method 
and  style,  though  logical  and  simple,  are 
not  those  of  a  real  historian  who  can  place 
before  us  events  like  a  dratna.  His  tract, 
therefore,  is  a  mere  fragment,  an  essay, 
useful,  but  incomplete;  and  his  narrative 
is  a  military  anatomy  rather  than  a  series 
of  vigorous  military  pictures.  We  tliink, 
too,  that  be  has  not  studied  the  evidence 
existing  on  the  subject  fully  ;  so  much  so, 
that  we  venture  to  doubt  whether,  though 
be  takes  the  allies  to  task  for  their  dispo¬ 
sitions  at  tlie  outset  of  the  campaign,  he 
has  ever  read  the  celebrated  defence  of 
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Wellington  on  this  cardinal  point,  in  his 
formal  reply  to  General  Clausewitz.  On 
the  whole,  this  volume,  though  of  much 
value  as  a  contribution  to  Waterloo  liter¬ 
ature,  is  not  all  that  the  reader  wants ; 
and,  like  several  other  works  of  the  kind, 
it  makes  us  regret  that  the  Stirling  theme 
was  not  undertaken  by  Sir  William  Na¬ 
pier,  whose  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
science  of  war,  just  estimate  both  of  Na¬ 
poleon  and  Wellington,  and  fine  genius 
for  military  painting  marked  him  out  as 
the  fitting  historian  of  the  contest  Sir 
William,  liowever,  as  is  well  known,  de¬ 
clined  always  to  enter  on  the  subject,  be¬ 
lieving,  what  we  very  much  doubt,  that 
the  truth  respecting  one  ci'isis  of  the 
campaign,  the  movements  of  Grouchy  on 
the  17tk  and  18th  of  June,  remmned  un¬ 
discovered  for  this  generation. 

The  volume  commences  with  a  brief 
account  of  the  life  and  services  of  General 
Kennedy.  These  qualified  him  for  the 
task  of  describing  and  criticising  events 
of  military  history ;  and  we  may  add, 
what  the  author  omits,  that  tliey  did  not 
prevent  the  assiduous  care  which  be  gave 
to  letters  from  an  early  age,  and  which  is 
visible  in  every  line  of  his  compositions. 

General  Kennedy  was  trained  by  Sir 
John  Moore  in  that  celebrated  school  for 
practical  soldiers  which  was  formed  un¬ 
der  that  accomplished  general  when  our 
shores  were  menaced  in  1805  by  invasion. 
He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Copenha¬ 
gen  in  1807,  and  witnessed  the  long  re¬ 
treat  on  Corunna,  that  dark  prelude  to 
our  Peninsular  triumphs.  In  1800  he 
distinguished  himself  as  aide-de-camp  to 
the  gallant  Craufurd,  and  in  the  next 
year  served  in  the  campaign  which,  be¬ 
ginning  on  the  heights  of  Busaco,  and 
closing  at  Fuentes  D'Onoro,  repelled 
Massena  from  Torres  Vedras  and  percep¬ 
tibly  lowered  the  prestige  of  Napoleon. 
His  heroism  at  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rod¬ 
rigo  is  commemorated  by  Napier  in  im¬ 
mortal  language  ;  and  he  attracted  notice 
during  the  campaign  of  1812,  in  the  op¬ 
erations  that  led  to  the  battle  of  Salaman¬ 
ca.  After  the  retreat  from  Burgos  his 
health  broke  down,  and  indeed  never 
completely  recovered ;  and  he  did  not 
take  part  in  the  series  of  victorie.s  which 
marked  the  progress  of  Wellington  from 
Portugal  into  tlie  heart  of  France  at  the 
close  of  the  contest.  In  1815  he  returned 
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again  to  active  service,  and  was  engaged 
on  the  17th  and  18th  of  Jane  in  most 
critical  and  important  duties  as  Deputy- 
Assistant  Quartermaster-General  attach¬ 
ed  to  Alton’s,  the  Third  division.  His 
senior  officer  being  wounded  at  Quatre 
Bras,  it  dev'olved  on  him  to  reconnoitre 
the  line  of  the  retreat  of  that  division  on 
Waterloo,  an  operation  of  the  greatest 
nicety,  as  it  lay  exposed  to  the  French  at 
Ligny.  On  the  18th,  General  Alton  se¬ 
lected  him  to  direct  the  formation  of  the 
division  into  squares  to  resist  the  great 
attacks  of  cavalry  against  the  centre  of  the 
British  line,  a  duty  he  performed  in  a 
masterly  manner,  and  by  a  method  de¬ 
vised  by  himself;  and  when,  after  the 
capture  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  the  British 
army  was  seriously  threatened,  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  officer  to  report  the 
untoward  circumstance  to  the  Duke,  and 
to  receive  his  orders  upon  the  subject 
He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Army 
of  Occupation,  and  conducted  the  delicate 
diplomatic  operation  of  providing  for  the  j 
temporary  possession  of  Calais,  a  point ' 
which  had  been  omitted  in  the  treaties.  | 
During  the  long  peace  he  held  some  i 
commands  of  a  responsible  and  im|>ortant  j 
kind  ;  and,  undoubtedly,  but  for  his  fail-  I 
ing  health,  would  have  filled  posts  of  the  j 
highest  eminence.  The  leisure  hours ' 
withdrawn  from  his  profession  he  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  letters,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  he  gradually  became  an  accom¬ 
plished  writer  on  military  subjects.  He 
died  a  short  time  ago,  and  these  “  Notes,”  ' 
we  believe,  were  his  last  work. 

We  think  it  better,  in  examining  this 
volume,  to  invert  the  method  of  General 
Kennedy,  and  to  begin  with  his  general 
views  of  the  campaign,  before  noticing 
the  particular  details  he  gives  us  on  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  There  is  much  truth 
in  his  view  as  a  whole,  that  Napoleon’s 
general  conception  of  the  campaign,  and 
even  his  general  calculations  in  his  move¬ 
ments,  .w^re  superior  to  those  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  but  that  Wellington 
showed  more  vigor  in  execution,  and 
more  personal  ability  and  energy.  The 
manner  in  which  the  French  emperor 
concentrated  his  forces  for  the  attack  on 
Belgium,  and  carried  them  rapidly  across 
the  frontier  to  the  verv  point  where  the 
allied  armies  were  weakest  as  regards  the 
power  of  uniting,  was  undoubtedly  one  of 


his  grandest  manoeuvres.  The  strategy 
which  directed  the  attack  on  Ligny,  and 
a  flank  march  of  Ney  from  Quatre  Bras 
was  quite  in  Napoleon’s  finest  style ; 
and  had  the  latter  movement  succeeded, 
Ligny  would  have  terminated  in  a  second 
Jena.  Again,  the  plan  of  attack  at  Water¬ 
loo,  on  the  supposition  of  Blucher’s  ab¬ 
sence,  was,  by  the  admission  of  all,  a 
masterpiece  ;  and  General  Kennedy  truly 
remarks  that  its  main  strength  was  lev¬ 
elled  against  the  weakest  point  in  the 
whole  British  lines,  as  by  a  kind  of  intui¬ 
tive  genius.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  operations  of  the  French  army  were 
very  ill  conducted,  and  though,  as  we 
shill  endeavor  to  show,  Napoleon  was 
not  so  blameable  for  this  as  General  Ken¬ 
nedy  thinks  he  was,  and  we  do  not  entire¬ 
ly  concur  with  our  author  in  his  estimate 
of  the  operations  themselves,  it  is  oeiliun, 
we  think,  that  the  French  emperor 
showed  less  attention  to  details  of  impor¬ 
tance,  and  far  less  activity  than  his  antag¬ 
onist  It  is  ulnmst  inconceivable,  we 
think,  regard  being  had  to  Napoleon’s 
antecedents,  that  he  did  not,  at  the  crisis 
of  the  16th,  interpose  j)eremptorily  to 
bring  up  D’Erlon,  and  that,  after  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Ligny,  he  retired  to  his  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Fleurus,  and  did  not  satisfy  him¬ 
self  as  to  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians,  the 
main  cause  of  his  Bubse<iuent  disaster. 
Again,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed 
as  to  his  power  of  reaching  Wellington  on 
the  17th,  he  certainly  was  strangely  re¬ 
miss  and  inattentive  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  communications  with  Grouchy  ;  and 
even  his  pursuit  of  Wellington  on  Water¬ 
loo  was  not  marked  by  his  ordinary  vi^r. 
As  to  his  tactics  in  the  battle  itself,  it  is 
well  known  he  admitted  their  defective¬ 
ness,  and  that  he  threw  the  blame  on  lus 
I  lieutenants  ;  but,  even  were  this  supposi¬ 
tion  correct,  it  would  prove  that  he  did 
'  not  take  that  part  in  the  actual  struggle 
'  which  the  Duke  dhl,  and  did  not  evince 
'  the  Duke’s  great  qualities.  In  short,  after 
making  every  allowance  for  errors  com¬ 
mitted  by  subordinates  in  this  campaign, 
Napoleon  unquestionably  did  not  display 
the  resoluteness,  quickness,  and  energy 
of  his  foe ;  he  was,  as  Soult  remarked  to 
Napier,  “  unequal  to  the  Napoleon  of  old, 
somewhat  hesitating  and  oscillating  in 
his  purpose,  and  sluggish  and  faltering  in 
actual  execution.” 
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Again,  the  general  movements  of  I 
Wellington  before  the  campaign,  and  I 
M'hile  it  lasted,  fell  short  of  Napoleon’s 
masterly  genius,  though  in  our  judgment 
they  were  not  so  faulty  as  General  Ken¬ 
nedy  has  described  them,  and  his  posi-  j 
tion  and  divided  command  must  be  taken  | 
into  account  in  considering  the  subject  1 
We  think,  however,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  Duke  continued  too  long  in  the  j 
belief  tliat  Napoleon’s  attack  was  upon 
his  right,  and  was  somewhat  tardy  in 
perceiving  the  truth  that  it  was  planned 
to  separate  the  allied  armies ;  and  that 
he  should  have  called  in  the  detachment 
of  Prince  Frederick  on  the  17th,  and 
united  it  to  his  forces  at  Waterloo. 
There  are  also  grounds  for  criticising  the 
disposition  of  Colville  and  Chasse  on  the 
British  right  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
of  June — tlie  result  of  the  Duke’s  origi¬ 
nal  belief;  and  General  Kennedy  has 
pointed  out  what  the  Duke  was  mag¬ 
nanimous  enough  to  allow,  that  the  great 
im{)ortance  of  La  llaye  Saiute  as  an  ad¬ 
vanced  part  of  the  allied  centre  had  not 
been  suthciently  estimated. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  carrying  out  his 
conceptions,  and  wherever  personal  ener¬ 
gy  was  required,  the  superiority  of  Wel¬ 
lington  over  the  Emperor  is  apparent  at 
least  in  this  brief  and  decisive  struggle. 
Ilis  steady  and  brilliant  defence  of  Qua- 
tre  Bras  was  a  tine  instance  of  that 
presence  of  mind,  that  intrepidity  and 
strength  of  character  which  so  often  bad 
foiled  the  French  in  Spain  ;  and,  in  our 
judgment,  it  not  only  saved  the  Prus¬ 
sians  from  an  overwhelming  disaster,  but, 
strategically,  was  the  turning-point  of  the 
campaign.  His  retreat  on  Waterloo  on 
the  i7th  of  June,  in  the  presence  of  Na¬ 
poleon  and  Ney  and  a  greatly  superior 
French  army,  and  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  difficulty,  was  a  model  of  cau¬ 
tion  and  tactical  skill ;  and  its  complete 
success  was  in  great  part  the  immediate 
result  of  his  own  superintendence.  His 
plan  of  defence  on  the  18th  wants,  per¬ 
haps,  the  grandeur  of  the  plan  of  attack, 
and  may  be  objected  to  in  some  details ; 
but  it  was  able  and  skilful  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree,  and  evinces  that  perfect 
knowledge  of  tactics,  and  that  minute 
and  personal  attention  to  details,  which 
were  Wellington’s  special  characteristics. 

In  the  battle  itself,  his  inflexible  te¬ 


nacity,  bis  self  command,  and  fertility  of 
resource  have  l>een  admitted  by  bis  bit¬ 
terest  enemies ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  he  handled  his  army  with  more 
ability  and  prudence  than  Napoleon,  al- 
tliough,  in  justice,  we  must  allow  that, 
alter  the  apparition  of  the  Prussians  on 
his  flank,  that  great  commander  had  little 
opportunity  to  conduct  the  struggle  as  he 
had  originally  intended.  This  does  not, 
however,  detract  in  the  least  from  the 
great  merits  displayed  by  the  Duke,  his 
exact  knowledge  of  all  movements  in  the 
field,  his  promptness  in  anticipating  and 
repelling  all  attacks,  his  admirable  man¬ 
agement  of  his  reserves,  his  fine  calcula¬ 
tion  as  to  his  own  strength  and  that  of 
his  infuriated  foe,  and,  above  all,  the  con¬ 
fidence  he  inspired  in  his  own  army  and 
its  commanders,  the  result  of  his  genius 
and  iron  character. 

Passing  from  this  general  view  of  the 
canipaign  to  its  separate  parts  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  drama.  General  Kennedy,  agreeing 
with  Napoleon  and  Charras,  condemns 
strongly  the  disjKwition  of  the  allies  in 
reference  to  the  prospect  of  an  attack  on 
Belgium  in  the  summer  of  1815.  He 
censures  the  wide  dissemination  of  their 
forces  from  Oudenarde  almost  to  Liege, 

I  and  especially  their  proximity  to  the  fron¬ 
tier,  tlieir  centre  being  tlirown  weakly 
forward,  with  its  points  of  concentration 
j  on  Quatre  Bras  and  Sombreff.  Such  an 
I  arrangement,  he  contends  with  ability, 

I  exposed  them  to  what  actually  happened, 

!  a  vigorous  central  attack  by  Na{^eon, 
in  which,  notwithstanding  an  inferiority 
in  numbers,  the  chances  were,  for  a  time, 
on  Iris  side,  and  in  which  their  armies 
were  liable  to  be  defeated  before  they 
had  the  means  of  effecting  their  junction. 

Now  we  think  there  is  this  much  truth 
in  this  criticism,  that,  we  believe,  bad 
Wellington  had  the  command  of  the 
whole  of  the  allied  forces  to  himself,  ho 
would  not  have  separated  them  as  they 
were,  but  would  have  massed  them  upon 
a  smaller  space  for  the  defence  of  Belgi¬ 
um,  and  especially  of  Brussels.  Still,  it 
sliould  be  remembered  that  whatever 
fault  may  be  found  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  allies,  the  event  proved  that  they 
had  the  power  of  concentrating  in  con¬ 
siderable  force  even  at  the  outset  of  the 
campaign,  and  that,  though  Napoleon’s 
attack  was  confessedly  rapid  and  brilliant 
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in  the  extreme,  and  though  aocidente  of  I  We  regret  that  General  Kennedy  has 
an  unexpected  kind  retarded  Welling- !  passed  over  the  operations  of  the  15th 
ton’s  andBlucher’s  movements.  Blucher  and  16th  of  June  with  hardly  a  word  of 
fought  at  Ligny  with  ninety  thousand  criticism.  These  operations,  if  not  so 
men;  and  Wellington  had  forty  thou-  successful  as  the  French  emperor  had 
sandmen  at  Quatre  Bras  before  Key  aban-  antidpated,  attest  the  excellence  of  his 
doned  the  field  —  the  French  actually  '  plan  of  attack,  and  the  steadiness  of  the 
engaged  in  these  actions  being  not  more  British  commander  and  his  army.  In  the 
than  ninety-five  thousand  altogether ;  and  forenoon  of  the  16th  of  June,  the  French 
but  for  the  neglect  of  Bulow,  who  was  array  was  nearly  concentrated  to  assail 
very  tardy  on  we  14th  of  June,  and  the  Quatre  Bras  and  Sorabreff,  the  points  of 
remissness  of  Domburg  and  the  Prince  '  junction  of  the  allied  centre.  Napoleon 
of  Orange,  who  should  undoubtedly  have  on  the  centre  and  right  opposed  about 
apprised  tbe  Duke  of  the  movement  on  seventy-five  thousand  men  to  Blucher 
Charleroi  upon  the  15th,  their  forces  '  and  ninety-thousand  Prussians,  and  Ney 
would  have  been  respectively  increased  j  with  some  fifteen  thousand  in  hand  con- 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  fronted  Wellington  on  the  left  with  not 
and  seventy-five  thousand,  suflScient  nt-  ‘  more  than  nine  thousand  or  ten  thousand, 
terly  to  discomfit  Napoleon.  It  is  evi- !  In  the  rear  of  Ney,  and  coming  to  his 
dent,  therefore,  that,  even  at  the  point  j  aid,  were  twenty  thousand  French  under 
where  they  were,  beyond  all  question,  I  Count  d’Erlon,  and  about  three  thou- 
weakest,  the  allies  were  very  well  pre- ,  sand  or  four  thousand  cavalry ;  and 
pared  ;  and  their  dispositions,  if  not  fault- 1  though  Bulow  with  tliirty  thousaud  men 
less,  were  certainly  open  to  but  Rttle  ob-  was  hurrying  to  join  his  chief  at  Sora- 
jection.  j  breff,  he  could  not  effect  his  object  on 

In  justice,  too,  as  Wellington  has  that  day ;  while  Wellington’s  retinforce- 
pointed  out,  some  general  considerations  ;  ments,  though  pressing  on  Quatre  Bras, 
must  be  taken  into  account  before  con- '  were  not  yet  up,  ana  far  from  united, 
demning  the  allies’  strategy.  Their  arm-  Thus,  notwithstanding  his  numerical  in- 
ies  were  completely  distinct  and  acting  :  feriority— one  hundr^  and  twenty-five 
on  different  bases  of  operation,  the  Eng-  |  thousand  against  two  bundled  and  ten 
lish  on  the  sea  and  its  neighborhood,  the  \  thousand  men,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
Prussians  on  the  Rhine  and  its  provin-  I  guns  against  five  hundred — the  French 
ces ;  and  this  circumstance  almost  inevi-  I  emt>cror  had  a  chance  of  gaining  brilliant 
tably  led  to  a  considerable  dissemination  ;  and  sudden  success,  a  result  partly  owing 
of  forces.  Again,  there  were  high  politi-  j  to  Uie  accidents  which  had  retarded  the 
cal  reasons  to  defend  all  the  approaches  '  allied  commanders,  but  greatly,  too,  to 
to  Belgium ;  and  this,  in  the  opinion  of  his  splendid  strategy.  Napoleon,  after 
tlie  Duke,  an  opinion  ho  insisted  on  to  |  some  hesitation  and  delay,  which,  how- 
the  last,  could  be  eflfected  only  by  ex-  j  ever  be  has  been  censured  for  it,  appears 
tending  the  allies’  cantonments  over  a  I  to  us  to  have  been  inevitable,  resolved  to 
wide  distance.  Napoleon’s  points  of  at-  attack  the  Prussians  on  his  front,  and 
tack,  too,  were  so  numerous,  and  capa-  ordered  Ney  to  seise  Quatre  Bras,  and 
ble  of  being  concealed — six  great  roads,  having  left  a  force  on  that  ix>int,  to  double 
with  fortresses  beliind,  leading  into  an  round  on  the  flank  of  Blucher,  and 
open  and  broad  position — that  Welling-  .  complete  the  overthrow  of  the  Prussian 
ton  always  retuned  a  belief  that  these  ’  army. 

points  should  be  all  guarded,  which  made  |  Had  this  masterly  plan  been  attended 
It  necessary  to  divide  the  allies,  and  tliat  with  success,  the  allies  would  have  been 
over  a  considerable  space.  On  tiie  whole,  separated  at  their  centre,  Wellington 
it  may  with  justice  be  said  that  the  allies’  w'ould  have  been  forced  back  towards 
arrangements  were  sufficiently  good  to  his  base,  if  not  severely  defeated  before, 
withstand  the  Emperor  even  from  the  while  the  Prussian  Marshal  would  have 
outset ;  and  that  they  have  only  appear-  been  overwhelmed  and  scattered  in  ruin 
ed  questionable  because  Napoleon’s  at-  |  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  jVicuse.  But 
tack  was  consummate  alike  in  conception  :  Quatre  Bras,  the  key  of  the  operations,  was 
and  execution.  1  defended  by  the  consummate  tactician 
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who  BO  often  had  baffled  a  French  enemy ; 
and  while.  Napoleon  aaBailed  Sombreff  at 
the  points  of  Ligny  and  St  Amand,  the 
Duke,  making  an  imposing  stand,  and 
hastening  np  his  forces  in  detail,  repelled 
Ney  from  the  position  at  Qnatre  Bras, 
and  thus  discomfited  the  Emperor’s  ma- 
nanivres.  It  shonld,  however,  in  justice 
be  observed  that  Napoleon’s  scheme 
might,  perhaps,  have  succeeded,  in  a  way 
differing  from  his  original  orders,  had 
Count  d’Erlon,  as  he  was  directed,  in¬ 
stead  of  advancing  to  tlie  aid  of  Ney, 
moved  obliquely  upon  the  Prussian  flank, 
and  so  crushed  the  right  wing  of  Blncher 
while  Ney  and  Wellington  were  fully  en¬ 
gaged. 

We  turned  eagerly  to  General  Kenne¬ 
dy’s  “  Notes,”  to  see  if  they  threw  any 
light  on  this  subject,  the  most  obscure, 
perhaps,  in  the  campaign,  but  we  regret 
to  have  to  express  our  disappointment. 
Our  own  opinion,  after  a  study  of  the 
evidence,  is,  that  the  cross  march  of 
D’Erlon  upon  the  Prussian  right  was 
finally  countermanded  by  Napoleon  him¬ 
self — in  this  respect,  if  we  are  right,  fall¬ 
ing  short  of  his  wonted  resolution  and 
accuracy  of  calculation  —  when  he  felt 
himself  able  to  succeed  at  Ligny,  but 
perceived  that  Ney  was  being  pressed  at 
Quatre  Bras ;  and  if  our  conclusion  bo 
correct,  the  stand  made  by  Wellington 
at  that  point  twice  baffled  the  schemes  of 
his  great  antagonist,  and  twice  saved  the 
Prussians  from  disaster. 

General  Kennedy  criticises  with  much 
ability  Napoleon’s  operations  on  the  17th 
of  June,  and  condemns  them  with  un¬ 
qualified  censure.  He  thinks  that  the 
Emperor,  early  in  the  morning,  should 
have  fallen  on  Wellington  with  his  whole 
army,  disregarding  Blucher  and  the  Prus¬ 
sians  completely.  “  The  allies,”  he  says, 
”  were  separate  for  a  time,  and  Blucher 
for  the  moment  paralyzed ;  the  Duke, 
with  his  forces  not  yet  concentrated,  lay 
at  Quatre  Bras  in  a  most  perilous  situa¬ 
tion;  why,  then,  did  not  the  French 
emperor,  in  conformity  with  his  usual 
strategy,  attack  the  English  commander 
at  once,  with  one  hundred  thousand  men 
against  sixty  thousand,  and  crush  him 
lietween  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo !  ” 
This  remissnpss  was  a  terrible  mistake, 
unaccountable  in  the  General  of  liatis- 
bon  and  liivoli,  and  was  almost  a  sign 
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of  the  “  infatuation  ”  that  sometimes 
proves  the  forerunner  of  ruin. 

It  is  a  serous  thing  to  charge  a  strate¬ 
gist,  confessedly  of  the  very  highest  ca¬ 
pacity,  with  conduct  savoring  of  imbe¬ 
cility  ;  and  though  we  agree  with  General 
Kennedy  that  an  attack  on  Wellington 
on  the  17th  of  June  would  have  been 
Napoleon’s  best  chance  of  victory,  we  see 
from  his  own  and  Soult’s  dispatches  why 
this  move  was  considered  impracticable. 
The  French  army  on  the  15th  and  ICth 
had  been  exetiuting  two  forced  marches 
and  fighting  two  des{)erate  and  sanguin¬ 
ary  battles ;  and  Soult  and  the  Emperor 
wrote  under  their  hands  that  the  troops 
were  so  completely  exhausted,  that  a  day 
was  required  to  recruit  their  strength, 
and  that  they  actually  did  not  anticipate 
an  advance  beyond  Quatre  Bras  that 
morning.”  General  Kennedy,  wo  sus¬ 
pect,  has  not  read  this  very  remarkable 
and  conclusive  dispatch,  which  demon¬ 
strates  that,  however  desirable  it  might 
have  been  to  assail  the  Duke  beyond 
Quatre  Bras  on  the  17th,  such  an  effort 
was  physically  impossible  to  the  French 
in  the  opinion  of  Napoleon  himself  and 
of  his  most  able  and  experienced  Mar¬ 
shal.  This  opinion  may  have  been  cer¬ 
tainly  incorrect;  and  having  regard,  as 
the  events  proved,  to  the  immense  impor¬ 
tance  of  sinking  Wellington  while  as  yet 
he  was  divided  from  Blucher,  impartial 
critics  will,  perhaps,  think  that  the  oper¬ 
ation  should  have  been  attempted.  But 
it  is  an  opinion  entitled  to  the  greatest 
weight ;  and,  in  any  case,  the  fact  that  it 
was  held,  absolves  the  Emperor  from  the 
imputation  which  General  Kennedy,  fol¬ 
lowing  Charras,  would,  we  think  unjustly, 
cast  upon  him.  For  ourselves,  we  shall 
be  slow  to  believe  that  Napoleon  would 
have  missed  an  operation,  coinciding  with 
his  own  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  dicta¬ 
ted  by  the  first  principles  of  war,  had  he 
felt  he  had  the  means  of  effecting  it. 

General  Kennedy  again  severely  criti¬ 
cises  Napoleon’s  detaching  Grouchy  on 
the  17th  from  the  main  army  to  pursue 
the  Prussians.  He  thinks  that,  m  any 
point  of  view,  this  operation  was  a  mis¬ 
take,  and  that  the  Emperor,  as  we  have 
said,  should  have  assailed  Wellington 
with  his  unfted  forces.  In  the  events  that 
happened  there  is  little  doubt  that  this 
reasoning  is  quite  correct ;  but,  consider- 
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ing  Napoleon’s  situation  on  the  17th,  and 
his  means  of  calculation  and  knowledge, 
we  can  understand  and  justify  his  strate¬ 
gy.  At  that  moment  he  could  onl^  rea¬ 
son  on  the  facts  that  Blucher  was  in  re¬ 
treat  in  a  direction  not  as  yet  ascertained; 
that  Wellington  was  near  Qiiatre  Bras, 
with  the  British  forces  not  yet  collected, 
and  that  his  own  army  was  extremely 
fatigued,  and  not  ready  for  immediate 
action.  Twenty  four  hours  he  calculated, 
therefore,  would  be  required  to  fight 
another  battle;  and,  if  so,  it  was  surely 
necessary  to  detach  a  large  force  to  ob- ! 
seiwe  the  Pmssians,  and  to  prevent  them 
falling  on  the  French  communications,  or 
even  effecting  a  junction  with  Welling- : 
ton.  Besides,  the  Emjieror  certainly  be- ; 
lieved  that  with  the  seventy  thousand ' 
men  he  kept  with  him  he  could  destroy  ' 
the  Duke's  army  ;  and  though  this  infer¬ 
ence  was  not  correct,  it  was  not  without 
a  plausible  foundation.  Putting  our¬ 
selves,  therefore,  in  the  Emperor's  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  forenoon  of  the  17th  of  June, 
we  do  not  blame  him  for  detaching 
Grouchy  with  thirty  thousand  men  from  | 
his  main  force,  at  least  as  harshly  as  some 
of  his  critics.  The  operation  was  certain-  ' 
ly-unfortunate,  but  we  fire  far  from  think- 1 
ing  it  a  mere  piece  of  folly. 

In  one  essential  respect,  however,'  a ' 
capital  mistake  was  made  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  French  army  at  this  junc-  i 
ture.  It  was  a  point  of  vital  imiiortance 
to  Napoleon  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  ' 
June  to  ascertain  the  retreat  of  the  Prus¬ 
sians  when  beaten  off  from  the  field  of  | 
Ligny.  Ilis  great  and  paramount  object 
in  this  campaign,  and  his  only  possible 
chance  of  success  being  to  fight  and  cut 
up  the  allies  in  detail,  he  should  have  sat- ! 
isfied  himself  beyond  a  doubt  of  the  di-  1 
reclion  taken  by  Blucher  and  his  army, 
whether  he  was  inclining  towards  his 
ba.se  on  the  Meuse,  or  trying  to  converge 
on  Wellington’s  forces.  He  had  a  large 
body  of  cavalry  for  this  purpose ;  and, 
had  it  been  employed  as  it  should,  the 
retreat  of  the  Prussians  must  have  been 
discovered,  and  possibly  the  issue  of  the 
campaign  been  different  But  no  such 
movement  was  made  on  the  night  of  the 
16th.  Napoleon  retired  to  his  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Fleurus  ;  and  by  the  morning  of 
the  17th  the  Prussians  had  got  completely 
out  of  sight  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the 


French  army.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Emperor  gave  the  necessary  order.s  to  the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia,  and  that  Soult  unac¬ 
countably  neglected  them  ;  but  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  such  vital  importance  a  comtnander- 
in-chief  must  be  held  responsible;  and 
this  capital  mistake  in  detail,  which  led 
to  the  ultimate  catastrophe,  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  inferiority  in  this  cam¬ 
paign  of  Napoleon  to  Wellington  in  mat¬ 
ters  requiring  personal  attention. 

General  Kennedy  does  not  dwell  at 
length  on  the  actual  operations  of  th3 
17th  June,  so  we  shall  pass  thetn  over 
rapidly,  only  glancing  at  them  so  far  as 
it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  character 
of  the  final  contest.  Na|>oleon,  joining 
Ney  at  Quatre  Bras,  with  an  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men,  moved  slowly 
against  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington,  who, 
with  about  sixty-nine  thousand  troops, 
retreated  steadily  on  the  field  of  Water¬ 
loo.  The  pursuit  was  feeble,  and  the  re¬ 
treat  most  skilful,  and  Napoleon  dis]>layed 
but  little  energy,  yet  we  shall  hardly 
blame  him  for  not  reaching  the  Duke  at 
Geriappe  and  the  Dyle  in  the  state  of  his 
army.  Meanwhile,  Blucher  united  to 
Billow  with  a  force  still  of  ninety  thou¬ 
sand  men,  was  approaching  Wellington 
in  a  parallel  line,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
17th  of  June  had  cjoncentrated  his  army 
at  Wavres  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles 
only  from  Waterloo.  The  Duke  and  he 
were  in  close  cximmunication,  .and  it  was 
settled  between  them  that  the  British 
army  should  oppose  any  attack  of  the 
French,  and  that  the  Prussians  should 
come  up  and  fall  in  the  fiank  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  forces.  Meanwhile,  Napoleon,  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  seventeenth,  had  de¬ 
tached  Grouchy  with  thirty  thousand 
men  “  to  find  out  where  the  Prussians 
were,  to  watch  their  retreat,  and  to  keep 
them  engaged  so  that  they  should  never 
rejoin  the  English.”  Grouchy  having 
failed  to  find  out  the  Pru8.sians,  advanced 
to  Gembloux  on  the  night  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  uncertain  of  his  subsequent  move¬ 
ments,  and  was  separated  both  from 
Blucher  and  Napoleon — from  the  first  by 
a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  from  the 
other  by  a  distance  of  twenty-one,  with 
the  Dyle  and  a  most  difficult  country  be¬ 
tween.  Thus,  for  the  actioji  of  the  eigh- 
I  teenth,  the  Duke  and  Blucher  were  al- 
;  most  certain  to  have  one  hundred  and 
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fifteen  thousand  or  one  hundred  and  '  all  extraordinary,  considering  Napoleon’s 
twenty  thousand  men  to  oppose  to  prior  experience ;  it  rested  upon  the  sup- 
Napoleon’s  seventy  thousand,  it  being  j  position  that  Blucher,  like  so  many  of 
evident,  on  a  calculation  of  space,  that  his  German  antagonists,  wQuld  either  try 
Grouchy’s  cooperation  was  uo  longer  ,  to  fall  back  on  his  communications,  or  at 
possible.  I  any  rate  would  not  rejoin  Wellington 

Most  fatal  as  this  strategy  appears,  the  |  with  extreme  haste  in  advance  of  Brus- 
fault  undoubtedly  lay  with  Napoleon,  and  |  sels ;  and,  we  may  say,  that  a  movement 
only  in  a  slight  degree  w’ith  Grouchy,  j  of  the  kind  was  consistent  with  timid  and 
The  French  emperor,  beyond  all  doubt  prudent  strategy.  We  do  not,  there- 
— the  fact  is  clear  from  his  own  dis-  fore,  condemn  the  Emperor  for  “  folly  ” 
patches  —  never  guessed  that  Blucher, !  in  making  such  a  mistake ;  but  where 
on  the  night  of  the  seventeenth,  had  he  cannot  escape  censure  is  in  neglecting 
massed  together  his  army  at  Wavres,  to  ascertain  the  line  which  the  Prussians 
and  was  ready  to  effect  his  junction  with  had  taken  in  their  retreat,  and  in  not 
Wellington.  On  the  coutraiy,  he  be-  corresponding  re|>eatedly  with  Grouchy 
lieve<I  tiiat  the  Prussians  were  retreating  and  discovering  beyond  the  possibility  of 
on  a  far  exterior  line,  and  could  not  reach  doubt,  both  where  Blucher  actually  was, 
the  English  on  the  eighteenth  ;  and  with  j  and  whether  his  lieutenant  had  the  pow- 
this  belief  he  prepared  with  confidence  to  j  er  of  really  arresting  the  Prussian  army, 
attack  Wellin^on  on  the  eighteenth,  leav- j  Here  we  see  a  want  of  energy  and  at- 
ing  his  right  fiank  entirely  unprotected,  tention,  surprising  in  such  a  commander 
and  exposed  to  the  full  attack  of  the  Prus-  as  Napoleon — so  much  so  indeed  that 
sians.  As  for  Grouchy,  Napoleon  seems  his  admirers  have  actually  invented  dis- 
to  have  thought  that  he  was  not  far  patches  for  him,  which  they  say  were 
wrong  in  going  to  Gembloux  ;  and,  at  written  on  the  night  of  the  seventeenth,  * 
any  rate,  he  directed  him  to  move  upon  and  which  regulated  Grouchy’s  ulterior 
the  eighteenth  towards  Wavres — that  is,  movements.  We  mny,  however,  affirm 
entirely  away  from  himself,  and  on  a  positively,  that  such  dispatches  were 
point  at  which  it  was  impossible  to  sop-  never  written  ;  and  the  result  was  that 
arate  Blucher  from  Wellington.  The  Blucher  and  Wellington,  approaching 
French  emperor  was  thus  hastening  on  j  each  other,  and  agreed  in  their  move- 
his  ruin,  exposed  to  be  overwhelmed  by  j  ments,  were  prepared  to  overwhelm  the 
the  allies,  and  without  the  hope  of  aid  1  French  at  Waterloo,  while  Napoleon 
fiom  his  lieutenant.  with  Grouchy  “idly  in  the  air,”  and  sep- 

However  false  these  oj)eration3  were,  arated  both  from  the  Prussians  and  him- 
and  disastrous  as  they  proved  in  the  event,  self,  was  about  to  strike  a  blow  for  a  vic- 
Napoleon  w'as  undoubtedly  their  author,  tory  which  was  almost  ceilain  to  end  in 
an<l  they  flowed  from  a  single  strategic  a  catastrophe. 

mistake,  and  from  a  want  of  attention  to  General  Kennedy  describes,  with  great 
details  which  we  see  in  him  often  in  this  minuteness,  the  manner  in  which  the 
contest.  The  French  emperor,  believ-  diflerent  armies  were  drawn  up  for  battle 
ing  that  Blucher  was  unable  to  rejoin  on  the  18th  of  June.  Ou  the  supposi- 
the  English  on  the  eighteenth,  and  was  tion  on  which  he  fought,  th.at  Blucher 
moving  uj>on  a  distant  line,  conceived  would  not  rejoin  Wellington,  Napoleon’s 
that  he  was  perfectly  sfecure  in  attack-  system  of  arranging  Ids  troops,  and  his 
ing  Wellington  w’here  he  stood,  and  fur-  plan  of  attack,  considered  as  a  whole, 
thermore,  that  the  wing  of  Grouchy,  was,  by  the  admission  of  all,  a  master- 
at  any  point  between  Gembloux  and  piece.  The  long  lines  of  infantry,  de- 
W avres,  extended  between  his  owm  force  ployed  with  cavalry  and  ai’tillery  on  the 
and  the  Prussians.  Hence  Napoleon’s  con-  flanks,  the  splendid  masses  of  horsemen 
fidence  in  victory,  the  disposition  of  his  behind,  and  on  the  rear  the  deep  massy 
troops  on  the  eighteenth,  and  his  indif-  columns  in  the  master-hand  to  complete 
fereiice  in  communicating  with  Grouchy,  the  victory,  formed  a  spectacle  of  impos- 
when  it  had  become  of  vital  and  para-  ing  militai’y  power,  of  regularity,  order, 
mount  importance.  This  error^  ruinous  and  discipline  which  the  Emperor  bim- 
as  it  now  appears,  was  not,  however,  at  self  has  declared  was  magnificent.  Na- 
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poleon  had  seizod  with  his  wonted  genias  j 
the  weakest  points  in  W ellington’s  lines, 
on  the  left  centre  towards  La  Uaye  Sainte; 
he  had  accatn.ulated  his  artillery  on  that 
spot ;  and  his  scheme  of  attack — a  vig¬ 
orous  feint  on  the  right  wing  of  the 
British  general,  to  be  followed  by  a  series 
of  efforts  against  his  left,  and  his  left 
centre,  so  as  to  cut  his  array  in  two 
broken  parts,  to  force  it  from  its  line 
of  retreat,  and  to  separate  it  from  the 
Prussians  altogether,  was  worthy  of  the 
victor  of  Austerlitz. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arrangements 
for  the  defence  were  in  the  highest  degree 
excellent,  though  open,  perhaps,  to  some 
criticism.  General  Kennedy  points  out 
that  the  Duke  had,  perhaps,  given  too 
much  strength  to  his  right  wing,  and  too 
little  to  his  left  and  centre  ;  and  he  cen¬ 
sures  him  for  not  calling  in  Chassc  and 
Colville,  who  were  far  on  the  right — 
opinions  held  by  most  military  writers, 
though  Wellington  himself  maintained  to 
the  last  that  he  was  bound  to  look  to  his 
right  especially,  in  case  of  any  delay  in 
Bluchcr,  and  that,  as  the  eveut  proved, 
his  left  and  centre  resisted  successfully. 
General  Kennedy,  too,  points  out  cor¬ 
rectly  that  the  British  commander  over¬ 
looked  the  immense  importance  of  La 
Have  Sainte — as  an  advanced  post  on  the 
allied  centre,  a  blot  hit  at  once  by  Na¬ 
poleon  ;  and  he  thinks  that  Wellington's 
eft  wing  was  not  posted  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  In  all  other  respects,  however, 
the  plan  of  defence  may  be  pronounced 
faultless.  The  troops  were  most  judi¬ 
ciously  posted  to  support  each  other,  and 
take  advantage  of  every  dip  and  emi¬ 
nence  of  ground  ;  the  reservtjs  were  well 
in  hand  and  prepared ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  La  Ilaye  ^nte,  all  points 
of  vantage,  and  especially  Hougoumont, 
were  well  occupied  to  meet  the  enemy. 
A  front  of  battle,  admirably  designed, 
well  concentrated,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
masked,  was  arrayed  against  its  magnifi¬ 
cent  foe  ;  and  at  its  bead  was  the  great 
commander  —  energetic,  cool,  sagacious, 
resolute  —  who  bad  so  often  baffled  the 
proud  legions  of  France,  and  who,  con- 
ddent  in  himself  and  his  combinations, 
awaited  calmly  his  imperial  anUagonist 

General  Kennedy’s  description  of  the 
“battle  of  giants”  is  well  worthy  of 
careful  study.  It  is  a  failure,  indeed,  as  a 
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piece  of  painting  ;  and  does  not  convey 
a  clear  notion  of  the  movements  and 
changes  of  the  actual  struggle,  but  it  is 
a  very  careful  and  remarkable  analysis. 
The  battle.  General  Kennedy  points  out, 
was  a  drama  of  five  distinct  acts,  each 
almost  isolated  from  the  other,  and 
forming  a  different  mode  of  attack.  The 
first  embraced  the  assault  on  Ilougou- 
mont,  a  feint  to  disturb  the  attention  of 
Wellington  from  the  real  advance  on  his 
left  and  centre,  and  to  open  a  way  to  that 
great  effort  General  Kennody^  indicates, 
with  a  soldier’s  skill,  the  admirable  char¬ 
acter  of  the  defence,»and  coincides  with 
all  military  writers  that  Napoleon  wasted 
much  strength  on  this  point — perhaps  on 
account  of  that  want  of  attention  to  de¬ 
tails  on  which  we  have  already  comment¬ 
ed.  The  second  act  was  the  gigantic  at¬ 
tack  of  D’Erlon’s  corps  on  our  left  and 
centre,  supported  by  artillery  and  caval¬ 
ry  —  the  real  serious  oommcncmcut  of 
the  action  —  which  failed,  according  to 
French  accounts,  from  the  malformation 
of  the  advancing  columns,  and,  as  wo  be¬ 
lieve,  from  the  steadiness  of  our  lines  and 
the  splendid  cliarge  of  Ponsonby’s  bri¬ 
gade.  General  Kennedy  remarks,  with 
much  truth,  that  this  attack  was  entirely 
unsuccessful  in  attaining  Napoleon's  re^ 
object,  and  was  very  destructive  of  the 
French  force;  but  it  certainly  inflicted 
heavy  loss  on  our  infantry,  and  Poiisou- 
by’s  brigade  was  cut  to  pieces. 

By  this  time  the  columns  of  the  Prus¬ 
sians — according  to  the  plan  of  the  allies 
— were  beginning  to  menace  Napoleon’s 
right,  and  he  was  compelled  to  detach  the 
corps  of  Lobau  to  make  head  against 
his  new  enemy.  He  w'as  now  severely 
weakened  in  infantry,  and  so  he  resolved, 
with  his  magnificent  cavalry,  to  renew 
the  attack  on  our  left  centre,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  carry  the  position  and  hurl  the 
British  into  the  wood  of  Soignies.  Gen¬ 
eral  Kennedy  describes,  with  great  mi¬ 
nuteness,  these  splendid  but  fruitless 
cavalry  charges,  wluch,  according  to  him, 
took  up  two  hours,  from  half-past  three 
till  half-past  five,  and  which  prove<l  a 
complete  failure  against  the  squares  of 
the  British  infantry.  It  is  most  Remark¬ 
able  that  General  Kennedy,  in  this  differ¬ 
ing  from  all  other  historians,  asserts  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  those  attacks  were  made  be¬ 
fore  the  capture  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  aud 
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before  one  point  in  onr  line  had  l)een 
forced  ;  and  if  this  be  tnie,  a  greater  mis¬ 
take  in  tactics  can  hardly  be  conceived, 
the  movement  being  eutii'ely  premature  : 

“The  formation  and  advance  of  that  mag¬ 
nificent  and  highly  disciplined  cavalry  had, 
as  a  spectacle,  a  very  grand  effect.  •  These 
splendid  horsemen  were  enthusiastic  in  the 
cause  of  Napoleon,  full  of  confidence  In  him 
and  in  themselves,  thirsting  to  revenge  the 
reverses  which  had  been  suffered  by  the 
French  armies,  led  by  most  experienced  and 
able  cavalry  commanders,  and  they  submitted 
to  a  rigid  discipline.  Their  advance  to  the 
attack  was  splendid  and  interesting  in  the 
extreme.  Our  surprise  at  being  so  soon  at¬ 
tacked  by  this  great  and  magnificent  force  of 
cavalry  was  accompanied  with  the  opinion 
that  the  attack  was  premature,  and  that  we 
were  perfectly  prepared  and  secure  against  its 
effects  so  far  as  any  military  operation  can 

be  calculated  upon . Nearly  the 

whole  of  the  ground  between  La  Ilaye  Sidnte 
and  Hougoumont  was  covered  with  this  splen¬ 
did  army  of  horsemen  ;  their  advance  to  the 
attack,  made  in  a  manner  that  showed  the 
highest  discipline,  was  majestic  and  imposing. 
Tlio  attacks  on  the  oblongs  were  made  with 
much  enthusiasm  and  obstinacy:  but  in  no 
instance  was  one  of  them  penetrated  or  over¬ 
thrown,  although  several  of  them  were  form¬ 
ed  by  only  young  and  totally  inexperienced 
troops.  Tlieso  seventy  -  seven  magnificent 
squadrons,  aAer  using  their  best  endeavors 
to  overtlirow  the  infantry,  suffered  such  se¬ 
vere  loss  by  the  fire  of  artillery  and  infantry, 
as  to  be  thrown  into  hopeless  confusion,  and 
were  driven  by  the  allied  cavalry  down  the 
exterior  slope  of  the  position.  They  soon 
rallied,  and  resumed  the  attack  with  the  same 
daring  spirit  as  before,  but  with  the  same  re¬ 
sults,  for  they  were  again  thrown  into  a  state 
of  hopeless  confhsion  by  the  enormous  loss 
they  suffered  under  the  fire  of  the  squares  and 
oblongs,  and  in  this  state  were  again  driven 
down  the  exterior  slopes  by  the  cavalry  at 
about  half-past  five  o’clock.” 

At  six,  Balow,  with  thirty  thousand 
Prussians,  was  striking  fiercely  Napo¬ 
leon’s  right,  but  still  the  French  emperor 
thought  be  could  win ;  and  in  a  fourth 
and  tremendous  attack  of  cavalry,  infan¬ 
try,  and  artillery  combined,  h^neceeded 
in  capturing  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  effect¬ 
ing  a  lodgment  in  our  centre,  by  which 
it  was  placed  in  considerable  danger. 
The  Duke's  position  was  now  critical,  but 
strengthening  his  centre  with  the  reserves, 
he  still  continued  the  stubborn  defence, 
awaiting  steadily  “  night  and  Blncher.” 
On  tliis  Napoleon  collected  his  force  for 


an  overwhelming  and  fifth  attack ;  and 
though  Blucher  was  near  at  hand,  and 
Bulow  was  gathering  in  his  flank  and 
rear,  he  launched  his  forces  on  our  oentre 
and  right,  determined  to  snatch,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  victory. 

General  Kennedy’s  account  of  this 
advance  is  very  comprehensive  and  full ; 
and  be  points  out  clearly  that  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Guard  was,  for  some  Tea.son 
or  other,  misdirected ;  it  should  have  been 
by  La  Ilaye  Sainte,  and  not  on  our  centre 
towards  IIougoutHont  The  result  is,  of 
course,  well  known  to  our  readers ;  the 
Guard  was  splendidly  repulsed  and  rout¬ 
ed  ;  the  whole  of  the  British  army  ad¬ 
vanced,  while  Blucher  and  Bulow  poured 
in  on  all  sides  ;  and  in  half  an  hour  the 
magnificent  force  which  Napoleon  had 
arrayed  in  the  morning  was  a  mass  of 
scattered  and  perishing  fugitives.  The 
night  closed  on  a  scene  of  carnage  and 
despair  struggling  against  exulting  vic¬ 
tory — the  triumph  of  Europe,  the  fall  of 
the  Empire. 

General  Kennedy’s  reflections  on  the 
character  of  the  battle,  and  on  the  tac¬ 
tics  of  the  opposing  commanders,  are 
very  able  and  full  of  interest,  even  if  wo 
do  not  fully  assent  to  them.  lie  is  right, 
we  think,  in  calculating  the  strength  of 
Napoleon,  before  the  apparition  of  the 
Prussians,  at  more  than  a  third  superior 
to  Wellington’s,  and  in  dwelling  upon 
the  great  advantage  the  Emperor  pos¬ 
sess^  in  an  army  composed  of  one  na¬ 
tion,  and  enthusiastic  in  his  cause.  In 
justice,  however,  to  a  gallant  foe,  be 
might,  in  our  judgment,  have  laid  more 
stress  on  the  difficulties  which  the  nature 
of  the  ground  —  soaked  through  and 
through,  and  softened  by  rain — opposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  French ;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the* French  army  had 
a  want  of  confidence  in  some  of  its  offi¬ 
cers,  a  sentiment  which  somewhat  enfee¬ 
bled  its  efforts.  He  has  given  sufficient 
prominence,  perhap.'^,  to  the  importance 
of  the  attack  of  the  Prussians,  which 
quite  disorganized  Napoleon’s  schemes, 
though  it  was  not  much  felt  till  about 
five ;  but,  in  criticising  Napoleon  as  a 
tactician,  he  hardly  takes  into  sufficient 
account  how  this  divereion  must  h.avo 
distracted  him  and  paralyzed  or  bafiletl 
his  intended  operations.  He  is  correct, 
cei’tainly,  in  pointing  out  that  the  cavalry 
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charges  were  a  mistake,  and  that  the 
Guard  was  not  well  directed ;  but  though 
we  agree  with  him  that  Napoleon  must 
be  held  responsible  for  these  movements, 
ho  'hould  have  added  that  the  French 
emperor  was  engaged  with  the  Prussians 
at  the  time,  or  near  it,  when  these  meas¬ 
ures  were  planned  or  executed.  We  wish 
that  he  had  considered  more  fully  the 
evidence  as  to  his  allegation  that  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  La  Ilaye  Sainte  was  after  and  not 
before  the  cavalry  charges ;  in  this  respect, 
his  statements  differ  from  every  account 
of  the  battle  extant;  and  if  it  be  true,  it 
gives  a  new  tone  and  character  ^o  the 
whole  of  the  operations. 

Taken  altogether,  however,  his  analysis 
of  Waterloo  is  very  clear  and  masterly, 
and  we  fully  agree  with  him  that  the 
Duke  showed  more  resource  and  vigor 
than  his  antagonist.  Making  every  al- 
low.ance  that  should  be  made,  Napoleon 
was  somewhat  remiss  and  inattentive  in 
the  attack  on  Ilougoumont  and  tliat  of 
D’Erlon;  he  at  least  allowed  the  false 
cavalry  charges ;  and  he  should  have 
advanced  with  his  Guards  in  person  when 
the  hour  had  come  to  die  or  to  conquer. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  promptness  of  the 
Duke,  his  coolne8.s,  sagacity,  and  self- 
possession  were  W'orthy  of  the  highest 
admiration  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
handled  his  troops,  divided  their  strength 
at  the  proper  points,  employed  his  re¬ 
serves,  and  weighed  out  the  measure  of 
the  forces  of  battle  with  calm  calculation, 
has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed  by  a 
General. 

We  quote  General  Kennedy’s  view  of 
the  battle,  considered  with  reference  to 
the  rival  commanders,  in  which,  subject 
to  the  few  criticisms  we  have  already  en¬ 
deavored  to  illustrate,  we  concur  in  most 
essential  particulates: 

“The  most  important  mistake  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  committed  as  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  fighting  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was, 
his  overlooking  the  vast  importance  of  retain¬ 
ing  possession,  at  any  cost,  of  the  farm  and 
incloBures  of  La  Haye  Sainte. 

“  This  farm  was  at  the  very  centre  of  his 
position,  and  was  on  the  great  chaussce  by 
which  the  French  army  so  easily  approached 
the  position ;  these  circumstances,  and  Napo¬ 
leon's  known  modes  of  attack,  indicated  that 
the  possession  of  this  farm  would  be  of  the 
utmost  value.  Napoleon  had,  from  the  first, 
seen  the  vast  importance  of  bis  possessing 


himself  of  this  part  of  Wellington's  field  of 
battle,  as  is  proved  by  his  massing  so  very 
large  a  force  immediately  opposite  to  it,  and 
by  his  establishing  a  battery  of  seventy-four 
guns  to  bear  upon  it.  Ixird  Ellesmere  says 
that  the  Duke,  with  that  noble  singleness  of 
mind  by  which,  among  his  other  great  quali¬ 
ties,  he  was  so  eminently  distinguished,  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  having  bwn  in  error  as  to  La 
Haye  Skinte ;  and  he  admitted  what  was  cer¬ 
tainly  trae,  for  its  importance  was  such  that, 
in  place  of  being  neglected  and  all  the  im¬ 
plements  removed  from  it  by  which  prepara¬ 
tions  might  have  been  made  for  its  defence 
(and  which  also  ’had  the  effect  of  lulling  all 
supposition  that  it  was  to  be  defended),  it 
ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  occupied, 
in  addition  to  Baring’s  weak  battalion,  by  one 
of  the  weak  Kritisli  battalions ;  uid  all  the 
usual  means  of  defence  should  havo  been  in 
progress  during  the  whole  night  of  the  17th 
and  morning  of  the  18th.  The  proposals  for 
strengthening  the  place  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th  were  repudiated  by  the  headquarter  staff. 
When  it  was  seen  in  tlie  morning  that  a  gen¬ 
eral  action  was  inevitable,  it  was  suggested  to 
them  to  place  a  British  battalion  in  the  build¬ 
ings  in  a<}dition  to  Baring’s,  but  the  proposal 
was  negatived. 

“That  Napoleon,  from  the  first,  attached 
much  more  Importance  than  Wellington  did 
to  the  possession  of  that  part  of  the  Anglo- 
Allied  position  at  which  La  Haye  Sainte 
stood,  is  fully  proved  by  his  having  prepared 
such  immense  means  for  its  attack ;  while 
Wellington  occupie<l  the  ground  weakly  and 
paralyzed  tlie  defence  of  the  buildings  by 
witlidrawing  from  them  the  workmen  and 
tools  that  would  have  been  required  to  put 
them  into  a  state  of  defence.  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  as  in  that  of  the  dispositions  of  the 
armies  wlien  the  operations  of  the  campaign 
were  commencing,  Napoleon's  general  views 
seem  to  have  been  superior  to  those  of  Wel¬ 
lington  ;  but  in  both  cases  Wellington  showed 
great  superiority  in  execution.  Tlie  blunders 
and  looseness  of  Napoleon’s  movements  on 
the  16lh,  17th,  and  18th,  were  surpassingly 
great  and  numerous;  while  Wellington  acted 
with  unerring  energy,  firmness,  and  precision. 
His  ready  boldness  in  making  the  stand 
which  he  did  at  Waterloo,  and  in  arranging 
that  Blucher  should  support  him  there,  has 
seldom  been  surpassed.  Again,  on  the  field 
of  battle,  Wellington’s  execution  greatly  sur¬ 
passed  that  of  Napoleon.  Wherever  there 
was  a  turning  point  in  the  battle,  there  Wel¬ 
lington  directed  In  person,  judged  for  himself, 
and  met  tha  storm.  Napoleon,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  sluggishly  kept  almost  to  one  spot,  and 
acted  on  the  information  of  others;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  ho  says  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
great  cavalry  attack  as  a  premature  move¬ 
ment.  Why,  then,  wjien  he  saw  Milhaud’s 
whole  corps  of  cavalry  begin  to  move  across 
the  Charleroi  road,  immediately  in  front  of 
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where  he  stood,  and  directly  under  his  view, 
did  he  not  gallop  forward  with  his  staff  and 
stop  the  movement,  since  he  had  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  nothing  else  calling  for  his  immediate 
attention.  Again,  after  the  taking  of  La  Haye 
'  Solnte,  which  uncovered  the  Anglo  -  Allied 
centre.  In  place  of  seeing  himself  what  prog¬ 
ress  his  troops  had  made  there,  and  the 
state  of  the  Anglo-Allied  line  at  that  critical 
point,  he  never  took  any  close  view  of  that, 
uoT  indeed  of  any  other  part  of  the  action, 
and  from  tliis  probably  arose  his  giving  an  er¬ 
roneous  direction  to  the  Guard  when  he  final¬ 
ly  struck  for  victory  by  ordering  it  to  attack. 
Upon  the  whole,  there  seems  fair  reason  to 
infer,  that,  like  Csesar,  Wellington  was  ready, 
at  all  periods  of  his  career,  to  throw  fbr  vic¬ 
tory,  at  all  hazards,  with  a  coolness  and  self- 
possession  that  nothing  could  shake ;  while  Na¬ 
poleon,  in  his  latter  campaigns,  fell  more  into 
a  habit  of  tnisting  to  his  general  directions : 
hence  the  general  inference  is  probably  not 
far  from  being  correct,  that,  while  Napoleon 
perhaps  exceeded  all  men  in  general  views  in 
war,  ho  did  not  display  on  all  occasions  the 
imperturbable  moral  firmness,  combined  with 
the  utmost  personal  energy,  that  seem  never 
for  a  moment  to  have  been  wanting  in  Cmsar 
and  Wellington.” 

Tlje  result  of  Waterloo,  viewed  strate¬ 
gically,  and  with  reference  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  arrangements  of  the  commanders  ar¬ 
rayed  against  each  other,  was  caused  by 
the  jiinction  of  the  Prussians  with  the 
Uritish  army,  according  to  a  plan  pre¬ 
concerted  between  the  Duke  and  Blucher. 
On  the  feasibleness  and  eertainty  of  the 
success  of  this  combination  depends  the 
question  as  to  the  strategy  of  the  allies ; 
for  otherwise  Wellington  and  Blucher 
would  have  committed  an  error  of  the 
most  serious  kind  in  not  retreating  be¬ 
hind  the  wood  of  Soignies,  and  in  ac¬ 
cepting  battle  at  Wi)terloo.  In  reply  to 
this,  it  is  no  use  saying  that  the  Duke, 
even  if  unaided  by  131ucher,  might  have 
repelled  the  French  emperor’s  attack ; 
had  he  not  been  assured  of  the  Prussian 
cooperation  he  should  not  have  ^iven  his 
antagonist  such  a  chance ;  for  it  was  in 
his  power  to  delay  the  action,  and  in  a 
few  days  to  be  united  to  Blucher,  with 
a  force  capable  of  drushing  Napoleon. 
Again,  the  strategy  of  Napoleon  at 
Waterloo,  apart  from  his  tactics  in  the 
field,  deiiends  on  the  problem — had  he 
so  laid  his  scheme  that  he  had  a  good 
prospect  of  defeating  Wellington  and 
preventing  the  junction  of  Blucher  with 


the  English,  by  his  disposition  of  his 
own  and  Grouchy’s  forces. 

Our  own  opiniop  on  this  subject  coin¬ 
cides  entirely  with  General  Kennedy’s  ; 
and  we  believe  that  on  the  18th  of  June 
it  was  impossible  for  the  French  emperor 
to  stop  Blucher  on  his  way  to  Water¬ 
loo  ;  that  the  junction  of  the  allies  was 
certain ;  and  consequently,  that  their 
fighting  the  battle  was  in  conformity 
with  sound  strategy.  From  this  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  we  equally  think  that  Napo¬ 
leon,  placed  as  his  army  was,  was  al- 
1  most  beforehand  doomed  to  ruin  ;  and 
that  placed  as  Grouchy  and  he  were, 
he  was  certain  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  allies,  without  the  support  of  his 
lieutenant. 

The  whole  question  resolves  itself  into 
a  calculation  of  distance  and  force,  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  upon  it. 
Could  Grouchy,  with  thirty  thousand 
men,  divided  from  the  main  French 
army  by  twenty-one  miles  of  an  impassa¬ 
ble  country,  and  with  positive  orders  to 
move  on  Wavres,  either  reach  Napoleon 
at  Waterloo,  or  intercept  ninety  thousand 
Prussians  on  their  way,  they  being  only 
twelve  miles  from  Wellington,  and  he 
being  thirteen  from  therat  There  is 
the  whole  question,  and  no  impartial 
person  can  fail  to  answer  it  in  the  neg¬ 
ative.  We  have  indicated  the  enor¬ 
mous  mistake  which  in  this  respect  Na¬ 
poleon  made  in  fact ;  a  mistake,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  so  foolish  as  some 
writers  have  said,  and  founded  on  a  gen¬ 
eral  calculation  that  Blucher,  like  Alvinzi 
or  Wurmser,  would  fall  back  on  his  line 
of  communications  after  the  bloody  defeat 
he  had  suffered  at  Ligny.  This  mistake 
was  ruinous  in  the  result,  yet  it  was  not 
a  mere  display  of  ignorance ;  it  was  com¬ 
mitted  beyond  all  doubt,  and  committed 
by  the  most  brilliant  of  strategists.  It 
could  not,  however,  have  taken  place 
had  Napoleon,  on  the  16th  and  17th, 
acted  with  more  vigor  and  personal  at¬ 
tention  to  the  management  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  detail ;  an  error  often  notice¬ 
able  in  this  campaign,  and  which,  pos¬ 
sibly,  may  justify  the  idea  entertained 
by  writers  of  much  ability,  that  in  his 
final  struggle  for  empire  hiS  faculties 
were  somewhat  impaired  and  his  energy 
in  w'ar  considerably  diminished. 
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PROLOGUES  AND  EPILOGUES. 

Dramatic  authors  have  no  reason  now-  I 
adays  to  echo  Dryden’s  anathema  upon 
the  u.An  who  first  wrote  good  prologues ; 
that  rent-charge  on  wit  lias  not  been  lev¬ 
ied  for  many  a  year.  A  new  play  fitted 
with  the  appendages  of  prologue  and 
epilogue,  would  create  much  tlie  same 
sort  of  sensation  among  a  modern  audi¬ 
ence  as  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman 
with  a  pigtail  would  excite  in  a  fasliion- 
able  assembly.  The  “Occasional  Ad¬ 
dress,”  a  distant  cousin  of  tlie  [irologue, 
may  now  and  then  be  heard  ;  but  the  once 
potent  auxiliaries  of  tlie  dramatist  liave 
long  since  gone  to  dusty  death,  in  the 
lumber  room  of  literature. 

Wise  and  witty  liotalind  says :  “  If  it 
be  true  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush, 
’tis  true  that  a  good  play  needs  no  epi¬ 
logue.  Yet,  to  good  w'ine  tliey  do  use 
good  bushes  ;  and  good  plays  prove  the 
better  by  the  help  of  a  good  epilogue.” 
Shakes|>eare,  however,  seems  to  have  had 
little  faith  in  his  own  preachment,  and  I 
seldom  sought  to  cajole  his  audience  into  ! 
applauding  his  plays.  “Henry  VIII.”  is 
the  only  one  among  them  provided  witii 
prologue  and  epilogue ;  “  Troilus  and 
Oessida,”  and  “  Homeo  and  Juliet,” 
have  prologues  but  no  epilogues ;  while 
“  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  “  As 
You  Like  It,”  “  The  Temiiest,”  and  the 
second  part  of  “  Henry  IV.,”  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  epilogue  only.  Shakesjieare’s 
prologues  are  merely  explanations  of  the 
coming  action,  telling  the  audience  how 
they  may 

“  See  away  their  shilling 
Richly  in  two  short  hours.” 

His  epilogues  are  more  notetvorthy. 
Tliat  to  “  Henry  IV.”  is  altogether  a 
curiosity,  and  would  seem  to  have  been 
written  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the 
management  as  that  of  the  author.  A 
dancer  is  made  the  moutlipiece  of  the 
dramatist — why,  we  gather  from  his  own 
lips :  “  Be  it  known  to  you  (as  it  is  very 
well),  I  was  lately  here  in  the  end  of  a 
displeasing  play,  to  pray  your  paUenoes 
for  it,  and  to  promise  you  a  better.  1 
did  mean,  indeed,  to  pay  you  with  this  ; 
which  if,  like  an  ill-venture,  it  come  un¬ 
luckily  home,  I  break,  and  you,  my  gen- 
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tie  creditors,  lose.  ...  If  you  be 
not  much  cloyed  with  fat  meat,  our  hum¬ 
ble  author  will  continue  the  story  with 
Sir  John  in  it,  and  m.ake  you  merry  with 
fair  Katharine  of  France ;  where,  for 
anything  I  know,  FalstalT  shall  die  of  a 
sweat,  unless  already  he  be  killed  with 
your  hard  opinions,  for  Oldcastle  died  a 
martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man  !  ” 

Three  out  of  Shakespeare’s  four  epi¬ 
logues  are  alike  in  one  respect — ho  a})- 
peols  chiefiy  to  the  ladies  to  crown  his 
play  witli  success,  and  uses  pretty  nearly 
the  same  argument  in  each,  liosaliud 
says :  “  I  charge  you,  O  women,  for  the 
love  you  bear  to  men,  to  like  as  much  of 
the  play  as  pleases  them  ;  and  so  I 
charge  you,  O  men,  for  the  love  you  bear 
to  women  (as  I  jierceive  by  your  sim¬ 
pering  none  of  you  hate  them),  tliat  be¬ 
tween  you  and  the  women  the  play  may 
please !  ”  So  “  all  the  gentlewomen  have 
forgiven  me,”  8.ay8  the  dancer  5  “  if  the 
gentlemen  will  not,  then  the  gentlemen 
do  not  agree  with  the  gentlewomen, 
which  was  never  seen  before  in  such  an  as¬ 
sembly!  ”  And  again  in  “Henry  VIIL,” 
Uic  epilogue  speaker  argues  : 

“I  fear 

All  the  exr*ected  good  we  are  like  to  hear 
For  this  play  at  this  time,  is  ouly  in 
The  merciful  construction  of  go^  women. 
For  such  a  one  we  showed  them.  If  they 
smile. 

And  say  'twill  do,  I  know,  within  a  while, 
All  the  best  men  are  ours ;  for  'tie  ill  hap, 

If  they  hold,  when  their  ladies  bid  them 
clap !  " 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  prologues 
and  epilogues  are  brielly  and  spiritedly 
w'litten ;  but  they  did  not  approve  the 
custom,  although  they  occasionally  bow¬ 
ed  to  it.  One  of  their  prologues  com¬ 
mences  : 

“  To  promise  much  before  a  play  begin. 

And  when  ’tis  done,  ask  pardon,  is  a  sin 

We’ll  not  be  guilty  ot” 

Indeed  most  of  the  prologues  and  epi¬ 
logues  printed  with  their  dramas  were 
funiished  by  other  jKms,  when  the  plays 
were  reviv^  after  their  authors*  deoeu.se  ; 
and  from  Manager  Henslowe’s  Diary,  we 
learn  that  five  shillings  was  Uio  price 
I  usually  paid  for  such  things.  In  the 
prologue  written  for  the  revival  of  “  The 
1  Nice  Valour,”  Fletcher’s  aversion  to  the 
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practice  of  begging  the  audience'a  favor 
u  thu8  plainly  avoved : 

“  It’s  grown  a  fashion  of  late  In  these  days. 
To  come  and  beg  a  sufferance  to  our  plays : 
Faith,  gentlemen,  our  i)oct  ever  writ 
Language  so  good,  mixeil  with  such  spiight- ' 
ly  wit, 

lie  made  the  theatre  so  sovereign 
Witli  Ids  rare  scenes,  he  scorned  this  crouch¬ 
ing  vein. 

We  stabbed  him  with  keen  daggers,  when 
we  prayed  j 

Him  write  a  preface  to  a  phiy  well  made  1 " 

Ben  Jenson  converted  the  prologue 
into  a  weapon  of  offence  with  which  he 
alUtcked  his  more  popular  rivals.  Thus, 
in  the  prologue  to  “  Every  Man  in  his 
1  rumor,”  alter  declaring  he  scorns  to 
fight  over  the  Wars  of  the  Boses  with 
rusty  swords  and  “  foot  and  half  foot 
words,”  he  announces  his  comedy  as  be¬ 
ing  a  model  one,  such  as  otlier  plays 
should  be : 

“  Where  neither  Chorus  wafts  you  o'er  the 
seas. 

Nor  creaking  throne  comes  down,  the  boys 
to  please ; 

Nor  nimble  squib  is  seen  to  make  nfcard 
Tlie  gentlewomen ;  nor  rolled  bullet  heard 
To  say,  it  thunders;  nor  tempestuous 
drum 

Rumbles  to  tell  you  when  the  storm  doth 
come ; 

But  deeds  and  language,  such  as  men  do 
use, 

And  ]>er8ouB,  sucli  as  Comedy  would  choose. 
When  she  would  show  an  imago  of  the 
times, 

And  sport  with  human  follies,  not  with 
crimes.” 

On  another  occasion,  he  reminded  his 
auditors  that  he  did  not  deal  in  forced 
and  monstrous  action,  but  observed  the 
law'S  of  time,  place,  and  persons ;  seek¬ 
ing,  too,  to  mix  some  profit  witli  tlie 

f  leasure  he  provided  ;  and  so  little  was 
len  given  to  the  crouching  vein,  that  he 
did  not  scruple  to  tell  his  patrons  that, 
should  they  receive  his  play  with  dis¬ 
approbation,  it  would  prove  that  they 
had  lost  the  art  of  judging,  not  he  the 
art  of  w'riting. 

The  performances  at  ouf  Elizabethan 
theatres  always  commenced  with  a  flour¬ 
ish  of  trumpets ;  a  second  flourish  was 
the  prelude  to  the  Induction,  if  there  haj)- 
pened  to  be  one  ;  and  a  third  ushered  in 
the  prologue,  the  speaker  of  which  was 
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attired  in  a  long  black  velvet  cloak,  and 
sometimes  wore  a  crown  of  laurel  or  bay. 
This  rule  was  occasionally  broken,  as 
in  Shakespeare’s  “  Troilus  and  Cressida,” 
when  be  appeared  as 

“  A  prologue  armed — ^but  not  in  confidence 
Of  author’s  pen  or  actor’s  voice ;  but  suited 
In  like  conditions  as  our  argument.” 

Little  seems  to  have  been  Icfl  to  the 
actor’s  option : 

“  The  cloaks  we  wear,  the  legs  we  make,  the 
place 

We  stand  in  must  be  one ;  and  one  the  face 
Not  altered,  nor  exceeded ;  if  it  be, 

A  general  hiss  hangs  on  our  levity.” 

Originally,  the  delivery  of  both  pro¬ 
logue  and  epilogue  devolved  upon  the 
author  himself ;  but  the  poets  soon  dele¬ 
gated  the  unwelcome  office  to  others,  and 
every  theatre  had  its  recognized  speaker 
of  prologues  and  epilogues.  Rosalind 
tells  us  it  was  not  the  fashion  to  give  the 
lady  the  epilogue  ;  and  another  authority 
assures  us  “  a  she  prologue  is  as  rare  as  a 
usurer’s  .alms.”  The  prologue  to  Shirley’s 
“Coronation,”  produced  in  1640,  tvas 
spoken  by  a  woman,  but  it  was  evidently 
cdhsidered  an  innovation  —  the  actress 
pleading  that  for  once  a  lady  might 

“Speak  the  prologue,  give  as  free 
A  welcome  to  the  theatre,  as  he 
Tliat  with  a  little  iK-ord,  a  long  black  cloak, 
With  a  starched  face  and  supple  leg,  hath 
spoke 

Before  the  plays  this  twelvemonth.” 

While  Betterton  was  on  the  stage,  the 
speaking  of  the  prologues  usually  fell  to 
his  lot,  and  with  go^  reason.  Colley 
Cibber,  who  considered  the  delivery  of  a 
prologtte  the  severest  test  of  an  actor’s 
elocutionary  powers,  says :  “  Betterton 
had  a  natural  gravity  that  gave  strength 
to  good  sense;  a  tempered  spirit  tbat 
gave  life  to  wit;  and  a  dry  reserve  in  his 
smile,  that  tlirew  ridicule  into  its  bright¬ 
est  colors.”  Wilks  sncceeded  Betterton 
as  prologue  speaker ;  but  when  Dryden 
brought  out  his  “  Pilgrim,”  he  paid  Cib¬ 
ber  the  unusual  compliment  oi  desiring 
him  to  speak  both  prologue  and  epilogue; 
a  request,  Wilks  declared,  which  was  an 
affront  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  The 
epilogue  gradually  found  its  way  into 
female  hands,  and  the  male  monopoly 
once  broken  in  upon,  the  ladies  were  not 
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long  in  obtaining  a  fair  share  of  the  pro¬ 
logue  -  speaking.  Most  of  Congreve’s 
were  intrusted  to  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  ;  and 
it  was  by  her  piquant  delivery  of  one  of 
Dryden’s,  that  Nell  Gwynne  won  her 
dubious  promotion  from  the  playhouse  to 
the  palace. 

Playgoers  at  this  time  could  provide 
themselves  with  broadside  copies  of  the 
prologue  and  epilogue  of  the  evening  at 
the  doors  of  the  theatre ;  and  these  dra¬ 
matic  appendages  had  become  of  such 
importance,  that  in  not  a  few  cases  the  re¬ 
proach  was  deserved,  that  the  wit  was 
ended  before  the  play  began.  They  had, 
in  fact,  undergone  a  complete  transfer-  j 
mation,  by  being  made  the  vehicles  of 
political,  literary,  and  social  satire.  Con¬ 
greve  well  describes  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  old  and  new  fashions : 


and  as  certainly  he  scrupled  not  to  use  the 
license,  for  there  is  scarcely  one,  if  one, 
of  his  fine  productions  in  this  line  that 
is  not  sadly  disfigured  by  coarseness  and 
indecency.  The  prologues  of  Davenant, 
Behn,  Shadwell,  and  the  mob  of  those 
who  wrote  with  more  ease  than  effect, 
have  that  one  feature  of  resemblance  to 
the  works  of  the  great  poet ;  in  other 
respects  no  comparison  can  be  made  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Addison  is  credited  with  having  writ¬ 
ten  the  most  successful  epilogue  ever 
spoken  on  the  English  stage — that  to 
Philips’s  “  Distressed  Mother,”  produced 
in  1712.  llis  own  famous  tragedy,  de¬ 
picting 

“  A  brave  man  struggling  In  the  storms  of 
fate. 

And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  state,” 


“  In  former  days, 

Prologues  were  serious  speeches  before  plays ; 
Grave  solemn  things,  as  graces  are  to  feasts. 
Where  poets  begged  a  blessing  from  the 
guests. 

But  now,  no  more  as  suppliants  we  come ; 

A  play  makes  war,  and  prologue  is  the 
drum ; 

Armed  with  keen  satire  and  with  pointed  \^it, 
We  threaten  you  who  do  forjudges  sit." 

Drj’den’s  power  of  language  and  com¬ 
mand  of  versification  enabled  him  to  more 
than  hold  his  own  against  all  rivals  in 
this  species  of  composition,  and  his  aid 
was  continually  invoked  in  behalf  of  new 
plays.  He  varied  his  mode  of  writing 
according  to  circumstances  —  when  ad¬ 
dressing  an  Oxford  audience  assuming 
a  dignified  and  respectful  tone  he  seldom 
employed  in  appe.aling  to  the  grosser 
tastes  of  metropolitan  playgoers.  One 
of  his  later  prologues,  produced  during 
William  III.’s  Irish  campaign,  was  pro¬ 
hibited  after  the  first  night’s  delivery,  as 
•offensive  to  the  powers  that  were.  In 
another,  he  girds  at  his  literary  foes — 

-“Who,  like  bold  padders,  scorn  by  night  to 
prey. 

But  rob  by  sunshine,  in  the  face  of  day ; 

Nay,  scarce  the  common  ceremony  use 
Of,  ‘  Stand,  sir,  and  deliver  up  your  muse !  ’ 
But  knock  the  poet  down,  and,  with  a  grace. 
Mount  Pegasus  before  the  owner's  face.  .  .  . 
Such  men  in  poetry  may  claim  some  part, 
They  have  the  license,  though  they  want  the 
art.” 

Dryden  certainly  did  not  want  the  art. 


had  a  splendid  prelude  in  Pope’s  noble 
prologue,  without  doubt  the  finest  ever 
written,  w'orthy  of  Steele’s  eulogy  and 
the  thundering  applause  it  received  on 
the  memorable  first  performance  of 
.  “Cato,”  when  contending  factions  strove 
I  as  to  which  should  applaud  the  most,  and 
j  the  author  of  the  prologue,  to  use  his 
own  words,  “  sore  against  his  will,  was 
;  clapped  into  a  stanch  Whig  almost  every 
;  two  lines.” 

I  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  disdain  to  try  his 
i  heavy  hand  at  these  trifles  of  the  hour. 

I  Charity  impelled  him  to  furnish  a  pro- 
!  logue  for  Kelly’s  unsuccessful  comedy, 
“A  Word  to  the  Wise,”  when  it  was 
I  played  for  the  benefit  of  Kelly’s  widow 
1  and  family ;  and  his  friendship  for  Gold- 
!  smith  induced  him  to  volunteer  one  for 
j  “  The  Good-natured  Man,”  which  turned 
I  out  a  very  lugubrious  specimen  of  the 
:  species.  He  was  more  successful  in  tho 
'  case  of  his  owm  play  of  “  Irene,”  the 
'  prologue  to  which  is  manly  and  spir- 
j  ited — 

!  “  Be  this  at  least  his  praise,  be  this  his  pride, 
To  force  applause  no  modem  arts  are  tried. 
Should  partial  cat  -  calls  all  his  hopes  con¬ 
found. 

He  bids  no  trumpet  quell  the  fatal  sound  ; 
Should  welcome  sleep  relieve  the  weary  wit, 
He  rolls  no  thunders  o’er  the  drow'sy  pit : 

No  snares  to  captivate  the  judgment  spreads. 
Nor  bribes  your  eyes  to  prejudice  your  heads. 
Unmoved,  though  witluigs  sneer,  and  rivals 
rail. 

Studious  to  please,  yet  not  ashamed  to  fail ; 
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He  scorns  the  meek  address,  the  suppliant 
strain, 

With  merit  needless,  and  without  it,  vain  ; 

In  reason,  nature,  truth,  he  dares  to  trust ; 

Ye  fops  be  silent,  and  ye  wits  be  just !  ’’ 

Goldsmith’s  efforts  of  a  similar  kind  were 
cast  in  a  much  lighter  mould.  lie  was 
driven  wellnigh  mad  trying  to  fit  “  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer”  with  an  epilogue. 
Jilurphy  sent  him  one  to  be  sung  by  Miss 
Catley,  which,  after  the  poet  had  given  it 
form  and  finish,  was  approved  by  that 
actress ;  but  Mrs.  Bulkeley,  who  played 
the  lieroine,  threatened  to  throw  up  her 
part  if  she  was  not  allowed  to  speak 
the  epilogue  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  theatre.  In  this  dilemma,  Gold¬ 
smith  wrote  a  quarrelling  epilogue,  bring¬ 
ing  br)th  actresses  before  the  curtain,  and 
then  Miss  Catley  turned  obstinate.  The 
badgered  author  wrote  a  third  ;  but  this. 
Manager  Cohnan  declared  was  too  bad  to 
be  spoken  by  anybody ;  and  he  passed 
the  same  verdict  upon  a  fourth  supplied 
by  Goldsmith’s  friend,  Cradocik ;  so  the 
)oet  had  to  set  to  work  afresh,  and  at 
ost  succeeded  in  silencing,  if  not  satisfy¬ 
ing,  all  parties  concerned. 

Garrick  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  pro¬ 
logue  writing,  and  made  Johnson  won¬ 
der  at  his  prolificness  and  versatility. 
He  furnished  the  stage  with  above  a 
hundred  prologues  and  epilogues  of  more 
than  average  literary  merit.  Here,  in 
four  lines,  the  great  actor  gives  us  his 
tribute  to  the  talent  of  the  firat  and  last 
of  English  harlequins : 

“  When  Lun  appeared,  with  matchless  art  and 
whim. 

He  gave  the  power  of  speech  to  every  limb  ; 
Though  masked  and  mute,  conveyed  his  quick 
intent. 

And  told  in  frolic  gestures  all  he  meant.” 

He  put,  too,  a  happy  couplet  in  the 
mouth  of  Mrs.  Barry,  the  actress  of  trag¬ 
edy  heroines ; 

“No  saint  can  lead  a  better  life  than  I, 

For  half  is  spent  in  learning  lioio  to  die.” 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  Garrick’s 
allusion  to  the  fleeting  nature  of  his  art, 
made  when  the  loss  of  Quin  and  Mrs. 
Cibber  was  fresh  in  his  mind  ; 

“  He  who  struts  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 

Can  scarce  extend  his  fame  for  half  an  age  ; 
Nor  pen  nor  pencil  can  the  actor  save ; 


The  art  and  artist  share  one  common  grave. 
Oh  let  me  drop  one  tributarj'  tear 
On  p(M)r  Jack  Falstuffs  grave  and  Juliet’s 
bier ! 

You  to  their  worth  must  testimony  give; 

’Tis  in  your  hearts  alone  their  fame  can  live. 
Still,  as  the  scenes  of  life  will  shift  away. 

The  strong  impressions  of  their  art  decay ; 
Y'our  children  cannot  feel  what  you  have 
known; 

TheyTl  boast  of  Quins  and  Cibbers  of  their 
own !  ” 

Sheridan  made  a  hit  with  what  Wal¬ 
pole  calls  “  a  very  good  though  endless 
j)rologtte,”  spoken  before  the  “  Miniature 
Picture”  of  Lady  Craven.  It  w'as  so 
much  relished  by  the  audience,  that  they 
demanded  its  repetition  after  the  comedy 
was  concluded ;  and  although  it  was  then 
past  midnight,  waited  patiently  till  King 
could  be  fetched  from  home  to  obey  their 
commands.  Spite  of  this  success,  Sheri¬ 
dan  obtained  Garrick’s  aid  when  a  pro¬ 
logue  was  wanted  for  “  The  School  for 
Scandal ;  ”  indeed,  dramatists  generally 
seem  about  this  time  to  have  relinquished 
the  providing  of  these  appendages,  and 
lell  the  task  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
managers,  and  this  abdication  of  their 
duty  naturally  led  to  the  si)eedy  abolition 
of  prologues  and  epilogues  altogether. 
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NOTES  ON  FLORENCE. 

“  Qu’avez-vol’s  fait  de  cette  Florence 
que  je  vous  ai  laiss^  si  belle  ?  ”  exclaimed 
the  first  Napoleon  in  consequence  of  cer¬ 
tain  changes  that  had  been  made  in  Flor¬ 
ence,  to  the  beauty  of  which  even  that 
hard -minded  man  w'as  not  insensible. 
But  could  he  see  that  city  now,  great  in¬ 
deed  w'ould  be  his  surprise.  Quick  life- 
pulses  beat  in  all  the  leading  thorough¬ 
fares,  and  it  is  only  in  streets  remote 
from  the  centres  of  business  that  the  re¬ 
pose  which  memory  associates  with  the 
Florence  of  a  few  years  ago  is  to  bo 
found.  But  w'hile  changes  of  the  most 
startling  nature  are  visible  in  the  city, 
the  same  blue  sky  and  blessed  sunshine 
that  robbed  former  winters  in  Italy  of 
their  northern  sting  ai'e  here,  and,  if  the 
inhabitants  no  longer  lounge  indolently 
by  the  waters  of  their  late  Amo-Lethe, 
it  is  because  the  tide  of  humanity  flows 
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too  strongly  to  permit  sneh  loitering.  | 
Adieu,  however,  to  all  hopes  of  econo¬ 
mizing  in  the  Athens  of  Italy.  Adieu 
to  the  tempi  beati  w'hen  a  barrel  of  wine, 
unadulterated  be  it  obser\'ed,  might  be 
had  for  three  pauls — less  tlian  eighteen 
pence,  and  meat  w'as  iivepenco  a  pound, 
aud  tlie  old  duke  used  to  permeate  the  - 

{>romenades  in  a  free  and  easy  manner,  \ 
ike  “  good  Ilaroun  el-liaschid,”  attended  j 
by  his  heir-apparent,  now  non-apparent, 
and  let  us  hope  for  ever  to  continue  so.  | 
The  extraordinary  cheapness  of  living  j 
in  Florence  at  the  beginning  of  this  : 
oentury  was,  indeed,  most  remarkable,  ! 
and  in  these  days  of  high  prices  it  is  j 
]K>sitively  startling  to  read  the  following  i 
evidence  given  by  the  late  Peter  Beck-  j 
ford  in  his  FamUiar  Jjettera  from  Italy,  I 
published  in  1806  :  I 

“  Four  thousand  crowns  is  a  good  Floren- 1 
tine  income  ;  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  as  many  I 
thousand  pounds  in  the  hands  of  an  English¬ 
man.  The  assegnamento  of  a  wife  is  com¬ 
puted  at  one  thousand  two  hundred  crowns. 
The  sons,  when  they  become  men,  are  usually 
allowed  ten  or  twelve  crowns  a  month  to  ; 
find  themselves  hi  clothes  aud  pocket  money. 
The  daugliters,  who  are  found  in  cverj'thiag, 
have  a  crown  given  them  every  now  aud 
then,  that  they  may  have  some  money  in  their 
pockets.  A  coach  and  pair  of  horses,  coach-  I 
man  included,  costs  two  hundred  crowns  a 
year,  each  footman  sixty  crowns,  and  forty  ; 
for  each  maid.  A  Florentine  nobleman  agrees 
generally  with  his  cook  to  provide  dinner  and 
supper  at  the  rate  of  three  pauls  a  head  for 
both ;  bread,  wine,  oil,  and  firing  not  inclu¬ 
ded. 

“  The  price  of  entrance  to  all  the  theatres 
is  must  moderate.  That  of  the  grand  opera 
is  three  pauls;  when  burlettas  are  (lerformed, 
tuo;  comedies,  one;  and  the  minor  theatres 
four  crazie,  somewhat  less  than  threepence.” 

Say,  ye  matrons  of  England  who  are 
engaged  in  that  terrible  daily  struggle 
of  endeavoring  to  make  “  the  two  ends 
meet,”  is  not  all  this  tantalizing  1  And  be 
it  remembered  that  these  prices  endured 
for  many  years.  We  shall  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  giving,  in  the  course  of  this 
paper,  the  present  cost  of  living  in  Flor¬ 
ence,  and  at  the  same  time  of  show'ing 
how  many  of  the  advantages  of  that 
city  can  be  still  enjoyed  at  comparatively 
moderate  cost. 

Few  cities,  until  lately,  have  illus¬ 
trated  more  strongly  the  old  maxim 
“  stare  super  vias  anliquas  ”  than  Flor¬ 


ence.  The  population,  which  was  73,617 
in  1745,  only  rose  to  120,000  at  the  l>e- 
ginning  of  this  year,  and  this  incrciuic  is 
due  far  more  to  immigration  than  to 
biiths  among  the  citizens.  It  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  fact  that  although  every  Florentine 
lias  been  baptized  in  the  Baptistery-,  no 
records  of  births  wore  kept  until  1460; 
from  that  year  the  registry  is  j*erfect. 

An  old  priest,  who  had  long  otheiated 
at  the  great  city  font,  curious  to  know  how- 
many  children  were  baptizeil,  w-as  in  the 
habit  of  putting  a  black  bean  into  a  vase 
when  a  male  was  presented  for  baptism 
and  a  w-hite  one  when  a  female  was 
brought  forward.  He  thus  ascertained 
that  the  children  born  annually  in  Florence 
averaged  5800,  the  males  exceeding  the 
females  by  aliout  400.  But  although  the 
I>opulation  increase  of  Florence  has  been 
very  gradual,  the  city,  confined  within 
the  fortifications  constructed  in  the  thir- 
teentli  century,  had  previously  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  been 
found  of  very  inconvenient  dimensions 
for  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  When, 
therefore,  Florence  became  tlie  capital, 
the  great  influx  of  public  functionaries, 
merchants,  and  tradespeople,  proved  so 
overwhelming  that  it  became  necessary 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  relieve  the 
pressure.  With  this  view  teinjiorary 
buildings  of  wood  and  iron  were  erected 
j  outshle  the  walls,  but  these  proved  wholly 
insufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  ac¬ 
commodation,  w'hich  was  so  gi'eat  that 
rents  in  some  instances  rose,  it  is  said,  as 
much  as  twelve  hundred  per  cent. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  de¬ 
termined  to  throw  down  the  walls  north 
of  the  Arno,  preserving  the  old  gates, 
which  will  be  like  flies  in  the  amber  of 
modem  civilization,  and  to  erect  buihl- 
ings  beyond  the  present  limits  of  the 
city. 

Many  competitors  came  forward  with 
schemes  and  designs.  At  length  Eng¬ 
lish  enterprise  and  capital  carried  the 
day,  and  after  much  negotiation  the 
])lan8  have  taken  the  follow'ing  form. 
On  the  site  of  the  walls  extending  from 
the  Cascine  to  the  iron  suspension  bridge 
above  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie,  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  boulevard  is  to  be  constructed  and 
planted  with  four  rows  of  trees.  The 
boulevard  will  extend  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  circus  at  the  gate  of  La  Croce,  and 
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a  garden  will  be  laid  out  near  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Cuacine ;  another  garden 
was  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  For- 
U‘7.za  da  liasso,  but  although  that  monu¬ 
ment  of  ISIedioean  power  and  tyranny  ia 
no  longer  of  the  slightest  use  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  j>oint  of  view,  the  Government  has 
deteiTiiined  that  the  fortress  shall  be 
preserved  for  the  present.  The  triumphal 
arch  at  St.  Gallo  will  be  the  centre  of 
a  large  square,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
form  another  s<juare  to  which  the 
honored  name  of  Savonarola  will  be 
given,  between  the  Pinti  and  Gallo  gates. 
Beyond  the  boulevard  blocks  of  hotisea 
will  be  erected  on  twenty  plots  of  land, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  26,000,000f., 
and  while  the  architecture  will  be  Italian 
— for  no  otlier  style  is  so  well  adapted 
for  the  climate  of  Italy  as  this — the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  houses  will  contain  all  mod¬ 
ern  improvements  and  English  comforts. 

The  municipality  of  Florence  have 
made  a  free  gift  to  the  company  of 
iifty  thousand  square  metres  of  land 
((‘({uivalent  to  about  12^  acres),  and  there 
.ai’e  to  be  expropriated  in  its  favor  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  more 
square  metres.  The  price  to  be  paid 
for  the  latter  is  at  the  uniform  rate  of 
(iif.  per  square  metre.  Thus,  w'e  may 
soon  hope  to  see  the  gre.at  demand  for 
houses  in  Florence  met  by  an  ample 
sn|)ply. 

Greatly  to  the  credit  of  several  philan¬ 
thropic  gentlemen  in  Florence,  at  the 
ho.ad  of  whom  is  the  Marquis  Garzoni, 
admirable  buildings  have  been  recently 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  arti.sans. 
These  gentlemen  have  forme’d  themselves 
into  a  society,  be.aring  the  title  of  Societa 
Anonima  Edificatrice.  The  institution  is 
entirely  independent  of  Government  aid, 
and  at  moderate  rents  not  only  provides 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  but 
also  takes  the  necessary  measures  to  keep 
them  in  a  highly  sanitary  condition.  The 
merit  of  the  plan  on  which  this  society  is 
based  belongs  to  Dr.  Francesco  Brocchi 
and  Signor  Guidotti,  who  drew  up  the 
design  in  1849,  although  it  has  only  been 
recently  carried  into  effect  Briefly  it 
may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  w’orking 
classes  furnishing  the  money  to  build 
their  own  houses,  the  funds  invested  by 
them  in  savings  banks  being  lent  with 
the  sanction  of  Government  to  the  society 


in  question  on  ample  security  at  five  per 
cent. ;  the  society  erecting  suitable  build¬ 
ings  witli  the  capital,  divided  into  suites 
of  apartments  of  Various  sizes. 

The  writer  visited  several  of  these  in 
the  occupation  of  ojKjratives.  The  rooms 
average  fifteen  feet  square,  apd  twelve  in 
height.  To  each  set  a  kitchen  and  closet 
are  atUiched ;  and  to  every  four  sets  a 
well,  situated  in  the  courtyard,  access 
being  given  to  it  from  the  upper  rooms 
by  the  usual  contrivance  of  buckets  run¬ 
ning  up  and  down  wires  carried  from  the 
rooms  to  the  mouth  of  the  well.  The 
furniture  in  all  the  rooms  is  of  a  very  su- 
I»erioi.  description,  being,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  more  like  that  in  the  houses  of 
tradesmen  than  in  those  of  operatives. 
This  comfort  and  well-being  are  doubtless 
due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  no  operatives  are  received  as 
tenants  unless  they  are  furnished  with 
high  testimonials  of  their  respectability, 
good  moral  character,  etc.  So  great  is 
llie  de.sire  to  obtain  rooms  belonging  to 
this  society,  that  when  a  set  is  vacant 
there  are  always  a  great  number  of  appli¬ 
cants  for  them,  and  this  rather  by  reason 
of  the  excellence  of  the  accommodation 
than  from  the  actual  cheapness  of  the 
rooms,  merely  considered  as  dwellings. 
The  rents  are  as  follows :  For  two  rooms, 
75f.  aye.ar ;  three,  llOf. ;  four,  220f. ;  five, 
300f.,  payable  half-yearly  and  in  advance. 
The  society  j)ays  all  taxes  and  rates,  and 
keeps  the  premises  clean  and  in  good  re¬ 
pair.  Four  large  blo<-ks  of  buildings  have 
been  erected,  containing  respectively  532, 
398,  336,  and  478  rooms  ;  and  although 
the  architecture  of  the  edifices  is  plain, 
their  great  size  causes  them  to  bear  con¬ 
siderable  resemblance  to  some  of  the  an¬ 
cient  p.alaces  in  Florence,  and  does  not  at 
all  convey  the  idea  of  their  being  the 
homes  of  artisans. 

A  by-law  of  the  society  provides  that 
primary  schools  shall  be  erected  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  buildings  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  tenants.  These  schools  are 
under  the  management  of  the  Society  for 
the  Education  of  Orphans. 

The  great  demand  for  dwellings  for 
working  classes  in  hlorence,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  that  has  attended  the  operations  of  the 
Societa  Edificatrice,  encourages  the  society 
to  continue  the  good  work,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  up- 
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wards  of  four  thousand  sets  of  apartments  the  stables  under  their  charcre,  is  astonish- 
will  be  provided  for  their  aecoininodation.  j  iiig.  Such,  however,  was  the  case.  True, 
Tlie  great  difficulty  consists  in  procuring  I  in  every  instance  the  cnvalry  officers  on 
labor,  for  there  are  so  many  Government  duty  were  smoking,  but  although  this 
works  in  progress,  that  nearly  every  avail-  ;  might  have  blunted  their  sense  of  smell, 
able  liand  is  engaged,  and  the  late  exigen-  it  could  not  prevent  their  seeing  the  dirt 
cies  of  military  service  have  unfortunately  around  them. 

increased  this  labor  difficulty.  As  a  The  horses,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
means  of  comy>arison  between  wages  in  suffer  from  this  state  of  things,  being,  as 
England  and  Tuscany,  it  may  be  st.ated  a  rule,  in  good  condition.  The  average 
that  skilled  operatives  now  earn  in  Flor-  price  given  for  these  animals  is  7o0f.,  and 
ence  3f.  a  day  ;  laborers  from  If.  2Uc.  to  '  their  daily  feed  is  tij  lbs.  of  oats  and  12 
If  80c.  ■  lbs.  of  hay. 

The  writer  cannot  pass  from  this  sub-  '  With  the  rooms  of  the  men  there  was 
ject  without  paying  a  willing  tribute  of  less  fault  to  be  found  ;  they  would  not,  it 
admiration  and  gratification  to  the  evi-  ‘  is  true,  h.ave  satisfied  a  rigid  military  dis- 
dent  prosperity  and  happy  condition  of  I  ciplinarian,  but,  compared  to  the  stables 
the  occupiers  of  these  most  comfortable '  and  yards,  they  were  cleanliness  itself 
dwellings,  and  stating  that  this  is  greatly  The  space  between  the  beds  was  four  feet 
due  to  the  invariable  sobriety  that  reigns  '  nine  inches,  and  the  beds  themselves  ap- 
within  them.  The  Marquis  Garzoni,  who  ^  peared  comfortable  and  clean.  At  the 
kindly  accompanied  the  writer  on  the  oc-  1  end  of  each  of  the  dormitories,  the  arms 
casion  of  his  visit,  assured  him  that  the  j  of  the  men  occupying  the  rooms  were 
demon  of  drunkenness,  who  may  be  said  .  piled.  These  were  heavy  arid  coarse  in 
to  go  about  like  a  roaring  lion,  devouring  !  make.  The  pistols  were  manufactured  at 
thousands  in  the  houses,  stret^ts,  and  al- '  lircscia,  the  guns  atLi(*ge.  While  exam- 
leys  of  our  cities  and  towns,  is  unknowm  \  ining  these,  a  number  of  soldiers  gathered 
here,  and  among  the  many  blessings  re-  ^  round  us  ;  and  although  the  pre.sence  of 
suiting  from  this  sobriety  is  the  entire  al>-  '  the  military  secretary  had  doubtless  a  ret- 
sence  of  that  frightful  woman-beating  '  icent  effect  on  them,  they  were  nnani- 
which  degrades  many  of  our  working  inous  in  their  expressions  of  desire  and 
classes  to  the  condition  of  brutes,  and  is  a  '  imp.atience  to  use  the  arms  which  wo 
terrible  disgrace  to  England.  j  w'cro  examining.  To  empty  the  Piazza 

It  is  certainly  not  creditable  to  the  Ital-  1  of  San  Marco  of  the  white  coats  of  the 
ian  Government  that  the  militarjy'  esUab-  ^  deteste<I  Austrians  ap|>eared  to  bo  their 
lishments  in  Florence  should  l>e,  in  com-  '  great  ambition,  though  some  were  ajipar- 
fort  and  cleanliness,  far  below  those  just '  ently  more  anxious  to  relievo  the  Iloly 
describe<l.  Provi<lo<I  w'ith  an  order  from  ,  Father  of  his  teuiiioral  cares  of  govern- 
the  Minister  of  War,  the  M’riU*r  visited  >  ment 

the  barracks  in  that  city,  which  jKissessed  I  The  daily  allowance  of  the  soldiers — 
more  than  ordinary  intere.st,  in  conse-  i  infantry  as  well  as  cavalry — is  eighteen 
quence  of  the  exjiected  war.  He  was  ac-  :  ounces  of  bread  or  inaee.aroni,  six  ounces 
comjianied  by  a  military  secretary  from  of  moat,  and  one  pint  of  w'ine,  besides  fil- 
the  War  Office,  who  was  extremely  anx- 1  teen  cents  in  money, 
ions  to  impress  on  the  writer  that,  as  [  Of  the  infantry  barracks,  which  are 
Florence  had  not  yet  been  .adapted  for  a '  much  larger  than  those  «levoted  to  the 
large  number  of  troops,  allowance  should  .  c.avalry,  a  better  account  cannot  be  given 
be  made  for  the  defective  condition  of  the  I  on  the  score  of  cle.anlines8.  The  infirm- 
barracks.  Though  willing  to  accept  the '  ary  attached  to  these  establishments  was 
excuse,  the  rea.son  w'as  by  no  means  suffi- '  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition,  <lirtier 
cient  for  the  extremely  dirty  state  of  the  and  more  offensive  than  the  prison.s,  in 
barracks.  The  cavalry  b.arracks  were  in-  which  we  found  two  soldiers  undergoing 
deed  little  better  than  Augean  stables,  punishment  There  is  no  flogging  in  the 
How  officers  who  might  be  seen  at  night  Itdi.anariny,  punishments  principally  con- 
in  the  salons  of  palaces  in  daintily  em- ;  sisting  of  confinement,  rejidered  more  or 
broidered  jackets  and  white  gloves  can  !  less’  severe,  and  bread  and  water  diet, 
enduie  the  filth  and  amuioniacal  odor  of  |  In  answer  to  questions  respecting  a 
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priestly  figure  gliding  about  the  barrack 
yard,  the  writer  was  informed  that  he 
was  the  regimental  chaplain,  distinguished 
from  ordinary  priesta  by  wearing  a  gold 
cord  round  a  wide-awake  hat. 

Formerly  the  Church  of  Rome  held 
considerable  spiritual  dominion  over  Ital¬ 
ian  soldiera.  Every  officer  and  soldier 
was  compelled  to  go  through  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  confessing,  once  at  least,  annu¬ 
ally  ;  and  the  latter  were  obliged  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  card,  signed  by  a  priest,  showing 
that  they  had  confessed,  or,  at  all  events, 
attended  a  church  lor  this  purpose.  One 
of  the  ejtfliest  results  of  the  rui)ture  with 
Rome  was  the  abolition  of  this  regula¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  now  wholly  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  soldier  whether  he  makes 
the  priest  cognizant  of  his  sins  or  not. 
Of  course,  the  regulation  was  not  re¬ 
scinded  without  causing  the  Vatican  to 
thunder  ;  but,  although  the  Pope  threat¬ 
ened  8])iritiial  condemnation  to  the  sol¬ 
diers  in  Victor  Einmanuers  army  who  dis¬ 
pensed  with  priestly  absolution,  the  thun¬ 
der  was  not  heeded  ;  and  it  does  not  ap- 
|)ear  that  the  moral  standard  of  the  army 
IS  lowered  since  the  2>ower  of  the  Vati¬ 
can  has  been  detieil. 

But  though  forced  confession  no  lon¬ 
ger  exists,  soldiers  with  uneasy  conscien¬ 
ces  may  obtain  si)iritual  relief,  as  far  as 
absolution  is  concerned,  through  the  army 
chaplains,  who  still  confess  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  men  at  Ejister  ;  but,  judg¬ 
ing  by  the  specimens  of  these  ofiicials  at 
Florence,  the  chaplains  do  not  drive  a 
hard  bargain  with  the  soldiers.  A  more 
jolly  set  of  young  fellows  than  these  army 
iiriests  you  would  find  it  difficult  to  meet. 
They  may  occasionally  be  seen  at  even¬ 
ing  hours,  rationally  indulging  in  a 
weed,  as  they  walk  jauntily  through  the 
streets,  in  curious  contrast  to  their  more 
ancient  brothers  of  the  cloth,  who  are 
not  a  little  scandalized  by  the  conduct  of 
these  young  men  of  the  world. 

Althougii  the  quarters  of  the  garrison 
at  Florence  are  far  from  being  creditable 
to  Government,  the  j)hy8ical  a]>pearance 
of  the  men  is  remarkably  good.  They 
have  not  the  quick  aggressive  strut  of 
the  French  soldier,  who  seems  as  if  he 
were  ever  ready  to  march  to  the  cannon’s 
mouth,  shouting  defiance  to  the  last,  but  I 
they  have  what  is  of  perhaps  more  im- 1 
portauce,  an  air  of  determination  and  j 


energy  that  is  highly  striking ;  and  this 
is  especially  remarkable  among  the  Ber- 
saglieri,  one  of  the  finest  corps  in  the 
Italian  army.  It  w'as  of  these  men  that 
Lord  Clyde,  who  saw  them  landing  at 
Balaclava  on  the  occasion  of  the  Crimean 
war,  said:  “  I  wish  to  hide  my  face  ;  I 
blush  for  ourselves  when  I  see  the  per¬ 
fect  w'ay  in  which  these  glorious  troops 
are  brought  up  to  their  w’ork.” 

It  is  certainly  anomalous,  d>ut  the  fact 
remains,  that  the  great  criminal  prison  at 
Florence  is  in  a  better  condition  as  re-, 
gards  sanitary  arrangements  than  the 
barracks.  Here,  in  a  building  formerly 
occupied  by  cloistered  nuns,  whence  its 
name  of  Marate^  are  generally  about 
twelve  hundred  prisoners,  undergoing 
various  sentences  of  imprisonment  vary¬ 
ing  from  one  week  to  life,  total  silence  in 
all  cases  being  rigidly  enforced.  All  the 
lirisoners  are  compelled  to  labor  at  trades. 
They  work  in  gangs  of  about  fitly,  two 
overseers  being  appointed  to  each  gang. 
The  work  turned  out  is  exciellent,  and 
contributes  largely  to  defray  tlie  expense 
of  the  prisoners.  Few  features  of  prison 
organization  have  engaged  greater  atten¬ 
tion  in  England  of  late  years  than  the 
diet  of  prisoners.  Formerly,  this  was  of 
so  iM)or  a  description  as  to  entail  a  vast 
amount  of  physical  suflfering  on  prison¬ 
ers.  The  natural  result  followed :  phi¬ 
lanthropy  was  shocked,  a  reiiction  took 
place,  and  modern  criminals  have  been 
fed  in  a  manner  that  has  gone  far  to  de¬ 
prive  prisons  of  much  of  their  terrors. 
The  Italuan  Government  has  striven  hard 
to  hit  the  juste  milieu  of  this  important 
diet  question,  and  the  result  is  that  each 
jirisoner  costs  the  State  precisely  eighty 
cents  a  day.  The  diet  consists  of  bread 
and  vegeUibles  daily,  common  country 
w’ine  three  days,  and  meat  four  days,  a 
week. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
in  the  Murate  is  the  almost  total  absence 
of  that  terrible  brand  of  ruffianism  prev¬ 
alent  among  English  felons.  But  it  is 
right  to  add  that  the  crimes  committed 
by  the  prisoners  are,  with  rare  excep- 
tionsy  of  a  light  nature.  Bmwls  aris¬ 
ing  from  jealousy,  when  the  hot  blood 
of  the  Italian  is  quickly  stirred,  and  the 
knife  ■drawn,  are  of  so  common  an  oc¬ 
currence  that  we  are  prepared  to  find 
many  prisoners  undergoing  severe  sen- 
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tences  for  having  inflicted  wounds  under  j 
these  circumstances.  A  large  proper- ! 
tion  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Murate  had 
committed  these  offences.  Looking  at 
their  mild  physiognomy,  subdued  by 
silence  and  confinement,  you  would  not 
suppose  that  passion  could  rage  furiously 
within  their  breasts.  Such  however  is  the 
temperament  of  the  sons  of  the  south — 
at  rest  like  the  sea  that  washes  the  shores 
of  their  lovely  land,  but  stiired  by  tem¬ 
pests  terrible  to  behold  and  most  danger¬ 
ous.  But  there  were  exceptions  to  this 
light  degree  of  crime.  One  most  notable. 

Stopping  before  a  cell  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  prison,  the  warder  shot  back  the 
ponderous  lock-bolts,  and  throwing  open 
the  door  we  beheld  a  man  of  middle  age, 
by  no  means  repulsive  in  appearance,  but 
giving  evidence  by  his  unquiet  eye  and 
haggard  expression  that  solitary  confine¬ 
ment  was  doing  its  certain  work  of  men¬ 
tal  destruction  on  him. 

This  man  was  Bernianino  de  Cosimi, 
one  of  the  most  determined  and  diaboli¬ 
cal  murderers  that  the  world  was  ever 
cursed  with.  For  the  sake  of  ac<juiring 
a  few  francs,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  lodg¬ 
ing  with  widows  and  other  unprotect^ 
women ;  and  luring  them  intp  fancied  se¬ 
curity  by  his  engaging  manners,  seized 
an  opportunity  when  they  were  off  their 
guard,  of  stabbing  them  in  the  neck  with 
a  small  knife,  holding  them  down  until 
they  bled  to  death  ;  and  with  a  devilish 
perv'ersion  of  religion,  the  days  on  which 
he  committed  these  fearful  crimes  were  [ 
marked  by  him  in  an  almanac  with  a  red 
cross !  ! 

In  this  manner  he  killed  seven  poor 
creatures  in  Home  and  Florence.  Jus-  j 
tioe  at  length  overtook  him,  but  not  such  i 
justice  as  many  persons  would  conceive 
to  be  his  due.  In  consequence  of  a  sad 
mistake  made  shortly  after  the  late  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  came  to  power,  the 
punishment  of  death  for  murder  was  re¬ 
pealed  in  Tuscany.  A  young  man  found 
guilty  of  murder  was  guillotined,  although 
protesting  innocence  to  the  last  moment 
of  life.  Some  years  after  the  execution, 
the  real  murderer  confessed  the  crime, 
and  the  Grand  Duke,  who,  whatever  may 
have  been  bis  faults,  had  a  kind  and  sen- 
utive  heart,  decreed  that  there  should  Ije 
no  more  capital  punishments  in  his  domin¬ 
ions  ;  and  so  strongly  was  he  supported 
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in  this  opinion  by  his  subjects,  that  it 
has  been  stated,  and  probably  with  great 
truth,  that  were  the  law  repealed,  no 
jury  in  Tuscany  would  be  found  to  con 
vict  a  murderer.  Attempts,  however, 
have  been  made  to  set  up  the  guillotine 
in  Florence,  which,  According  to  popular 
belief,  has  been  sent  from  Turin  to  the 
new  capital  along  with  the  roba  of  govern¬ 
ment  But  so  antagonistic  is  the  feeling 
to  capital  punishment,  that  a  gentleman 
of  high  social  position,  and  eminently 
qualified  to  shine  in  Parliament,  lately 
lost  his  election,  because  he  declined  to 
give  a  positive  pledge  that  he  would  not 
vote  in  favor  of  capital  punishment 

This  question  excited  considerable  at¬ 
tention  last  winter  in  Florence,  it  being 
believed  that  Government  desire<l  to  re¬ 
introduce  capital  punishment  in  Tuscany. 
Many  print-shops  exhibited  lithographic 
copies  of  Victor  Hugo’s  well-known  draw¬ 
ing  of  John  Brown  undergoing  hanging, 
with  the  poimlar  author’s  letter  on  the 
subject,  in  which,  allowing  his  excessive 
hon-or  of  executions  to  master  his  judg¬ 
ment,  he  declared  that  the  gibbet  was 
the  felon’s  cross. 

Thus,  however  much  Bernianino  de 
Cosimi  deserves  death,  the  law  protects 
him  from  this  punishment,  liut  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  solitary  confine¬ 
ment  for  life  in  a  cell  admitting  of  no 
view  beyond  a  narrow  strip  of  sky  be 
not  far  more  severe  punishment  than 
death  by  such  a  comp.aratively  painless 
method  as  in.stant  decapitation. 

The  murderer  whom  we  now  contem¬ 
plated  had  been  three  years  in  his  cell. 
Confinement,  and  perhaps  remorse,  were 
fast  telling  on  him.  Only  a  few  hours 
before  we  saw  him,  he  had  made  a  des¬ 
perate  attempt  to  terminate  his  wretched 
existence.  By  some  means  he  had  con¬ 
trived  to  secrete  a  pewter  spoon,  and 
having  brought  the  handle  to  a  point  by 
I  rubbing  it  on  the  stone  floor  of  his  cell, 

'  he  endeavored  to  open  the  veins  in  his 
,  throat  so  as  to  bleed  to  death,  precisely 
as  his  unfortunate  victims  had  iHjrished. 
i  But  the  metal  proved  too  soft  for  his 
I  purpose,  and  his  intentions  having  been 
i  discovered,  he  was  severely  punished  by 
the  warders,  who  were  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  using  considerable  force  before  the 
spoon  could  be  taken  from  him.  Mad- 
I  dened  by  disappointment,  and  smarting 
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from  the  blows  he  had  received  from  his 
keepers,  he  poured  out  a  torrent  of  words 
to  the  director,  who  vainly  endeavored 
to  show  him  th.at  he  had  only  to  thank 
himself  for  the  punishment  he  had  re¬ 
ceived.  So  furious  indeed  did  he  become, 
that  wo  momentarily  expected  that  he 
would  attack  the  director,  who  remained 
close  to  him  calm  and  impassive,  con- 
tiusting  most  remarkably  with  the  fren¬ 
zied  rage  of  the  murderer,  whose  expres¬ 
sion  would  probably  have  furnished  even 
Dante  with  an  idea  for  his  Inferno. 

While  the  interview  lasted  the  writer 
cxamine<l  the  books  furnished  to  the 
wretched  man.  They  were  six  in  num¬ 
ber,  all  of  religious  character,  and  bear¬ 
ing  evident  signs  that  they  had  been 
read.  But  whatever  consolation  and 
advice  they  contained  did  not  show  forth 
in  the  conduct  of  the  felon  while  we 
were  with  him  ;  and  although  the  direc¬ 
tor,  with  much  praiseworthy  patience, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  subdue  Ins  fierce 
passion,  tlie  door  was  finally  closed  on 
the  wretch  while  he  was  still  hurling  im- 
recations  on  those  who  had  frustrated 
is  suicidal  intentions. 

The  proportion  of  women  prisoners 
to  the  men  in  the  Murate  was  most  re- 
mark.able.  Only  twenty-five  were  in 
confinement  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and 
these  for  very  light  oftences ;  and  equally 
satisl'actory  is  the  fact  that  the  debtors’ 

[)ri8on  adjoining  the  Murate  was  abso- 
utely  empty. 

It  might  naturally  be  expected  that, 
with  the  political  and  commercial  ac¬ 
tivity  which  have  stirred  Florence,  the 
bookselling  business  would  be  beneficially 
affected.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Flor¬ 
entines  have  been  w’ell  described  as  a 
“  geuU  beffitrda,  incorrigible  wags,  the 
most  persistent  of  jokera,  with  light 
heaits,  saucy  eyes,  elastic  lips,  and  epi¬ 
grammatic  tongues.” 

Thus,  while  there  is  a  lamentable  dearth 
of  books,  caricatures  abound,  and  these, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  reference  to 
the  ]K)wer  of  the  Vatican.  The  Pope 
and  cardinals  are  especially  attacked — tlie 
Holy  Father  and  his  state  secretary  be¬ 
ing  made  to  appear  in  the  most  ludicrous, 
and  not  unfrequently  indecent,  positions. 
The  text  even  of  these  publications  is 
made  to  do  double  duty.  One  entitled 
Om  il  IhnpomU  is  printed  with  the  two 


hatter  words  in  broken  type  and  tum¬ 
bling  about  the  page,  while  the  word  Giit 
is  seen  in  large  capitals  bearing  down, 
as  it  were,  on  the  weak  and  broken  letters 
beneath. 

With  such  mental  pabulum,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  sound  works  of  interest 
should  be  greatly  neglected. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  indifference  to 
literary  matters,  the  fine  libraries  of  Flor¬ 
ence  are  but  little  frequented  by  students. 
There  are  eight  of  these,  all  free  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  At  their  head  is  the  Magliabecchian, 
or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  National  Li¬ 
brary,  containing,  according  to  the  libra¬ 
rian,  one  Imndred  and  seventy-eight  thou¬ 
sand  printed  volumes.  You  will  rarely 
see  more  than  thirty  persons  in  the  read¬ 
ing  room,  and  the  majority  of  these  are 
youths,  reading  evidently  for  their  amuse¬ 
ment.*  The  same  remark  applies  to  all 
the  other  libraries,  in  which,  however, 
the  readers  are  much  fewer  in  number. 
All  these  establishments  contain  rich  and 
rare  literary  treasures,  some  of  which 
have  been  only  recently  brought  to  light. 
One  of  those  is  most  interesting  and  re¬ 
markable,  and  especially  as  it  is  closely 
connected  with  a  very  important  period 
of  our  history.  The  litenary  treasure  in 
question  has  been  found  in  the  Palazzo 
Kiccardi,  and  is  now  deposited  in  the 
libnary  attached  to  that  palace.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  four  large  and  tliick  manuscript 
folio  volumes  containing  the  history  of 
the  banking  operations  carried  on  by  the 
Peruzzi  family  from  1308  to  1346,  and 
many  other  details  throwing  great  light 
on  Florentine  and  European  financial  and 
domestic  history  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

There  are  few  episodes  in  the  history 
of  Florence  more  remarkable  than  that 
of  the  foundation  and  growth  of  the 
Florentine  bankers,  who  not  only  en¬ 
riched  themselves,  but  signally  aided  in 
building  up  the  renown  of  the  Florentine 
republic.  It  has  been  related  that  when 
one  of  our  great  modem  finance  kings 
was  asked  how  he  contrived  to  amass 
wealth,  he  answered  :  “  All  trade  sccrots 
cannot  be  divulged,  but  this  I  may  tell 


*  There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  pub¬ 
lic  libraries  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  hut  unhap¬ 
pily  they  are  so  little  used,  that,  as  an  Italian 
wnter  observed,  over  their  entrance  might  be 
written — “Equl  si  dorme.” 
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yoa :  one  of  our  fundamental  rules  is 
never  to  have  dealint^  with  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  man,  for  it  he  be  unable  to  beneGt 
himself,  how  can  he  be  of  any  use  to 
us?  ”  The  Florentine  bankers  seem  to 
liave  observed  this  rule ;  though,  as  we 
shall  see,  they  were  not  invariably  for¬ 
tunate,  even  when  they  had  trans-actious 
with  eminently  fortunate  individuals. 

The  enormous  business  and  financi.al 
operations  of  the  four  "re.at  Florentine 
bankers,  namely:  the  Peruzzis,  Bardis, 
Scabs,  and  Acciajolis,  is  well  known ; 
but  their  modus  operandi,  the  onerous  and 
often  delicate  duties  assigned  to  their 
agents  abroad,  and  the  precise  nature  of 
the  relations  that  existed  between  the 
Florentine  bankers  and  their  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents,  have  never  been  divulged, 
and  would  probably  haVe  remained  a  j 
secret  had  not  these  interesting  mauu-  j 
script  volumes  been  discovered.  | 

They  were  kept  by  the  Peruzzis,  and 
give  full  and  interesting  details  of  Gnan-  i 
cial  operations,  the  salaries  paid  to  their 
one  hundred  and  sixty  managers  or 
agents,  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the 
inhabited  world,  and — hear  it  ye  bank-  i 
ers  of  the  present  day — copie.s  of  the 
balance  sheets  with  fat  Ggures  on  the 
right  side  of  the  account 

No  wonder  under  such  circumstances 
that  the  wealthy  Florentine  bankers  ' 
should  have  attracted  the  notice  of  mon-  | 
archs  in  pecuniary  ditUcultie.s,  not  for¬ 
merly  uncommon.  It  was  indeed  an  evil 
day  for  the  Peruzzis  and  Bardis  when, 
unheeding  the  scriptural  admonition  not 
to  put  trust  in  princes,  they  unfortunate¬ 
ly  advanced  our  Edward  III.  large  sums 
of  money  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his 
wars  with  F ranee,  amounting  to  1,365,000 
gold  Gorins.  Edward  was  victorious,  and, 
as  will  bo  remembered,  he  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  crowning  his  triumph  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  King  of  France  a  prisoner,  and 
conGning  him  in  the  Tower  of  London  ; 
but  though  victorious,  he  seems  to  have 
observed  the  Italian  proverb :  “  Passato  il 
pericolo,  gabbato  il  santo.”  The  saints 
in  this  case  were  the  Peruzzis  and  Bardis 
of  Florenca  To  them  the  King  prayed 
for  help  in  the  form  of  the  sinews  of  war, 
promising,  as  we  are  told,  in  these  curious 
banking  records,  honorable  p.aymeut  with 
interest.  But  not  only  was  no  interest 
paid,  but  the  debt  itself  was  never  cau- 
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celled;  and  the  result  was  that  on  the 
17th  January,  1345,  the  great  Florentine 
bankers  failed,  Edward  at  that  period 
being  indebted  to  them  in  the  sum  of 
1,525,000  gold  Gorins,  equal  in  value  to 
seventy-six  millions  sterling  of  present 
money.  But  the  King’s  want  of  honor 

f>roduced  far  more  unfortunate  results 
han  this.  The  ruin  of  the  banking 
houses  saj)ped  the  prosperity  of  the  re¬ 
public  of  Florence,  which  gradually  de¬ 
clined,  and  ultimately  succumbed  under 
the  pressure  in  the  Grst  instance  of  the 
Ciompi,  and  subsequently  of  the  mon¬ 
archical  tyranny  of  the  Medici. 

How  .all  this  came  to  j)as3,  with  many 
curious  details  bearing  on  the  domestic 
life  of  the  Florentines,  is’  contained  in 
these  four  folio  volumes.  And  with 
happy  appropriateness,  the  task  of  edit¬ 
ing  these  records  h.as  been  reserved  for  a 
descendant  of  the  Peruzzis. 

It  was  the  writer’s  privilege  and  great 
pleasure  to  spend  several  evenings  with 
this  represcnUitive  of  th.at  illustrious  fam¬ 
ily,  on  which  occasions  he  placed  in  his 
hands  various  ])archments  and  other  doc¬ 
uments  relating  to  loans  made  by  the 
Peruzzis  to  kings  and  princes,  as  well  as 
other  interesting  manuscripts. 

In  the  art-world  of  Florence  there  is 
not  much  that  is  new ;  sculptors  and 
painters  who  have  been  engaged  on 
works  which  they  proposed  sending  to 
the  Paris  exhibition  having  held  tlieir 
hands,  being  naturally  apprehensive  that 
;  their  labors  might  be  in  vain.  In  many 
i  w.ay3  art  is  generally  one  of  the  Grst 
j  Gowers  blighted  by  war.  Anticii)ating 
a  struggle  with  Austria,  the  Italian  Gov¬ 
ernment  cut  down  the  national  subven- 
:  tion  for  the  promotion  of  art  this  year  to 
the  following  sums;  For  the  schools  of 
I  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
j  46,503  francs ;  for  that  of  engraving, 

I  2428 ;  for  music,  29,178;  while  the  al¬ 
lowance  made  to  poor  but  promising  stu¬ 
dents  is  limited  to  the  miserable  pittance 
i  of  thirty  fraucs  a  month, 
j  While  the  Government  acts  thus  nig¬ 
gardly  towards  art,  the  municipality  of 
Florence  have  not  been  unmindful  of 
'  their  duty  to  patronize  it  to  the  best  of 
[  their  ability,  with  the  view  at  the  same 
time  of  embellishing  their  city.  An 
!  equestrian  statue  in  brohze  of  the  late 
I  Duke  of  Genoa,  brother  to  the  King,  is 
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to  be  erected  in  the  Piazza  Signoria  ;  an¬ 
other  statue  of  Goldoni,  by  Camp),  is 
to  bo  placed  at  the  noilh  end  of  the 
I’onte  alle  Cairaja,  and  a  group  emblem¬ 
atic  of  Tuscany  and  its  annexation  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  by  Fedi,  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  city  by  Prince  Carrignano. 
The  colossal  group  by  this  sculptor  of  the 
llapo  of  Polyxena  is  to  be  set  up  in  the 
Loggia  deir  Oi’cagna. 

Pressed  by  the  municipality  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  thrown  open  that  mysterious 
covered  passage  connecting  the  Pitti  and 
Vecchio  Palaces  in  which,  if  chronicles 
are  to  bo  trusted,  many  deeds  of  dark¬ 
ness  were  enacted  during  the  Medicean 
rule.  Happily  Victor  Emmanuel,  exer¬ 
cising  his  royal  privilege,  h-as  willed  that 
the  dear  old  Ponte  Vecchio,  with  the 
quaint  jewellers’  shops,  shall  not  bo  in 
any  W’ay  interfered  with  by  city  improve¬ 
ments  or  alterations ;  and  thus  this  pas¬ 
sage  which  crosses  the  bridge  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  stand  as  a  monument  of  past 
ages.  It  is  now  filled  with  a  variety  of 
art  treasures  hitherto  kept  among  the 
stores  of  the  Uflizi,  among  which  are  sev¬ 
eral  pieces  of  admii'able  tapestiy,  and  a 
most  interesting  and  valuable  series  of 
drawings,  many  colored,  by  the  old  mas¬ 
ters.  Thus  decorated,  this  gallery  now 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  Florence. 

After  long  delays  the  ancient  refectory 
attached  to  tl)e  former  inonastei’y  of 
Santa  Croce  has  been  so  far  cle.ared  of 
the  roba  that  incumbei’ed  it  as  to  allow 
Giotto’s  “  Cenacolo  ”  to  be  seen.  For  to 
that  )>aintcr  has  this  fine  though  little 
known  work  been  generally  ascribed. 
But  notable  exj)ert8,  in  the  jK'rsdns  of 
Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  now 
tell  us  that  the  fresco  in  question  is  not 
by  Giotto  but  by  his  pupils  or  followei’s. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  painting  is  of  great 
interest  The  “Last  Supper”  occupies 
Ihe  lower  poition  of  the  wall,  the  central 
portion  being  filled  by  a  representation 
of  the  Crucifixion.  There  is  gi’eat  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  countenances  of  the  fig¬ 
ures,  which  are  radiant  with  the  “  beauty 
of  holiness.”  Unfortunately,  many  of 
these  figures  have  sufiered  greatly  from 
the  terrible  inundation  of  the  Arno  in 
1557,  on  which  ocoision  the  waters  rose 
midway  up  the  walls  of  the  refectoiy. 

Extensive  opportunities  during  a  resi¬ 


dence  of  several  months  in  Florence  ena¬ 
bles  the  writer  to  say  that  however  much 
that  city  may  have  changed  in  some  re- 
s|)ccts,  it  retains  unenviable  distinction 
for  go.ssip ;  not  only  docs  everybody 
know  everybody,  but  the  actions  of 
everybody  are  known  in  such  a  manner, 
that  you  cannot  help  arriving  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  troops  of  inquisitive  news¬ 
men  are  eternally  at  work  taking  notes 
respecting  people.  And,  as  usual,  gossip 
in  Florence  is  by  no  means  charitable. 
Are  you  at  a  party,  and,  seeing  an  inter¬ 
esting  looking  young  w'oman,  ask  who 
she  is  t — you  will  be  not  only  told  her  name, 
but  in  all  probability  a  story  connected 
with  her  in  which  matters  not  always  fit 
for  publication  generally  occupy  a  promi¬ 
nent  place.  For  as  intrigue  does  not  put 
on  wiuch  hypocrisy  in  Florence,  somdal 
is  communicated  to  you  without  reserve. 
But  there  is  a  compensating  clement  in 
this  detraction  of  chai’acter.  A  man  or 
M'oman  is  made  to  appear  so  black  that 
you  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  pro¬ 
scribed  in  society.  Not  at  all.  The  very 

lady  Avho  tells  you  that  Madame - 

has  a  lover  accosts  her  in  the  most  en¬ 
dearing  manner,  and  “laying  aside  all 
tnallce,”  behaves  as  if  her  friend  were  a 
very  pattern  of  domestic  vii’tue. 

Scandal  being  rampant  in  Florence, 
you  may  be  sui’e  it  does  not  spare  the 
highest  classes,  the  King  coming  in  for 
a  large  share.  Indeed  if  one  (juartcr  of 
the  stoi'ies  be  tnio  respecting  this  belli- 
c(#e  monarch,*  which  for  the  most  part 
dribble  down  the  backstairs  of  palaces, 
he  must  be  very  like  past  sultans  in 
one  respect ;  but  as  happily  there  is  no 
Bosphorus  at  Florence,  and  the  Arno  is 
not  sufficiently  deep,  ladies  who  are  false, 
or  de  trap,  do  not  disappear  in  sacks. 


•The  following  story,  illustrative  of  the  interest 
taken  by  Victor  Emmanuel  in  all  matters  relating 
totighting,  ran  the  rounds  of  Florence  lust  winter. 
Among  the  English  residents  in  that  city  was  a 
reverend  gentleman,  who  by  failure  of  mule  issue 
has  succeeded  to  the  Championship  of  England. 
It  so  happens  that  this  genileinan  is  of  very  mod¬ 
erate  stature,  and  by  no  means  a  good  physical 
representative  of  a  Hoyul  Champion.  Being  in¬ 
formed  that  he  was  the  Champion  of  England,  the 
King  exclaimed  :  “Idio  luiol  e  possibile !  how 
could  so  little  a  man  have  l>catcn  the  big  bo.xcr 
Ilecnan?  Tell  me  all  about  it?”  “Se  non  6 
vero  i  ben  trovato,  ”  may  be  Siiid  of  this  snwy, 
which  probably  contains  much  that  is  mythical, 
though  doubtless  in  some  resi>ects  truthfuL 
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With  a  Btory  communicated  to  the  writer  ' 
by  more  than  one  friend  in  Florence  wo 
will  turn  from  this  phase  of  Florentine 
life.  When  it  was  determined  to  trans-  ! 
fer  the  capital  from  Turin  to  Florence,  ! 
several  gentlemen  requested  a  lady  at  the 
head  of  a  certain  well-known  establish- 
ineut  in  the  former  city  to  remove  to  the 
new  capital.  But  all  requests  and  per-  i 
suasions  were  of  no  avail.  I’ressed  to 
give  a  reason  for  her  obduracy,  she  re¬ 
plied  :  “  How  can  you  ask  me  to  move 
my  establishment  to  Florence,  when  you 
know  well  I  should  obtain  no  patronage  , 
there  t  ” 

The  writer  had  abundant  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  ascertaining  the  feelings  of  the 
Florentines  with  respect  to  the  desired 
unity  of  Italy.  In  almost  all  eases,  the  { 
acquisition  of  Venetia  appeared  to  be  far  ; 
laore  in  their  hearts  than  the  ])os3es8ion  ' 
of  Horne.  One  day,  while  waiting  at  the 
])ublic  door  for  admission  into  the  Na-  ' 
tion.al  Aasetnbly,  a  considerable  crowd  of 
well-dressed  men  were  engaged  in  e.ager 
political  discussion.  Several  of  these  j 
iield  forth,  declaiming,  with  as  much 
gesticulation  as  their  conhned  position 
admitted — the  burden  of  each  8[>eech  ' 
being  the  expulsion  of  the  detested  Aus¬ 
trians  from  Venice.  While  tongues  ' 
wagged  fast,  a  man,  apparently  of  the 
artisan  class,  wrote  on  the  wall  near 

him :  I 

f'Liberiami  Venezia, 

E  scacciamo  lo  stranicr.” 

“  Si,  si  !  bene,  bene  I  ”  cried  those 
around  him,  evidently  delighted  M’ith 
the  sentiment ;  when  another  man  suji- 
plemented  to  “Venezia”  “eUoma” — 
“Yes,  yes,  and  Rome  too!”  shouted 
many  voices;  “but  Venice  first.” 

On  anotlier  occasion,  the  writer  had 
even  a  better  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  public  feeling,  when  a  monster  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  the  v.ast  Pagliano  Thea¬ 
tre,  in  favor  of  Mazzini.  Elected  a 
member  of  the  National  I’arliament  by 
Sicily,  the  Florentines  mustered  strongly, 
insisting  that  his  election  should  not  be 
cancelled.  But  the  speakers,  who  were 
numerous,  struck  other  chords,  that 
made  every  heart  present  vibrate.  Maz¬ 
zini,  said  one  of  the  champions  of  free¬ 
dom,  had  declared  that  Venice  must  be 
made  free.  Uproarious  applause  followed; 
and  when  it  was  discovered  that  one  of 
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Garibaldi’s  sons  was  prericnt,  a  great 
shout,  as  of  one  mighty  voice,  was 
heard,  and  the  enthusiasm  became  so 
great,  that,  had  it  been  proposed  then 
and  there  to  go  forth  and  free  Venice, 
under  the  leadership  of  young  Garibaldi, 
nearly  every  one  present  would  have 
volunteered  for  the  undertaking. 

It  is,  indeed,  almost  impossible  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  wild  enthusiasm  that  pre¬ 
vails  among  all  classes  in  Florence  on 
this  all-absorbing  topic. 

The  writer  had  the  privilege  of  meet¬ 
ing  and  conversing  freciueutly  with  Gen¬ 
eral  La  Marmora,  whose  martial  bearing 
and  quick,  restless  eye  showed  that,  as  a 
civil  servant,  he  was  not  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place.  But  when  filling  the 
office  of  Home  Minister,  La  Marmora 
was  assiduously  equipping,  arming,  or¬ 
ganizing,  and  training  the  army.  While 
entitled  to  this  credit,  it  is  right  to  state 
that  a  general  feeling  prevailed  in  Flor¬ 
ence  that  Cialdiui  was  more  fitted  to 
command  the  army  than  La  Marmora, 
j  It  was  Cialdini  who,  at  Umbria,  in 
obedience  to  the  Frencli  Einjieror’s  com- 
I  m.and  lo  “  Frappez  vite  et  trappez  fort,” 

,  drove  Lamoriciere  thence  with  luarvel- 
lous  rapidity  and  skill.  Nor,  in  taking 
'  note  of  the  military  celebrities  of  Flor¬ 
ence,  must  we  forget  the  royal  occiqiier 
of  the  Pitti  Palace.  Victor  Emmanuel 
I  is  no  carpet  knight,  fond  of  the  mere 
I  glitter  and  tinsel  and  man-millinery  of 
I  soldiering :  he  cai'es  not  for  sham  fights 
'  and  make-believes  of  war ;  he  loves  its 
stern  reality,  and  stronger  even  than  his 
joy  in  the  fierce  excitement  of  the  chase, 
is  the  delight  with  which  he  scents  the 
battle  irom  afar. 

!  Witii  happy  appropriateness,  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  of  i’istoia  lately  presented  the 
King  with  the  sword  of  the  famous  war¬ 
rior,  Castruccio,  w'hich  had  long  been 
preserved  in  that  town,  observing,  when 
the  weapon  was  placed  in  the  monarch’s 
hands,  that  they  trusted  it  might  again 
flash  in  the  field  of  battle  for  the  cause 
of  Venetia.  The  King,  it  is  stated,  was 
considerably  moved  by  the  address,  and 
seizing  the  sword,  exclaimed  :  “  Si,  ques- 
ta  i*  |>er  me.” 

War,  pregnant  as  it  undoubtedly  is 
with  evil  and  misery,  possesse.s,  at  le.ast, 
the  advantage  of  lilting  nations  aliove 
I  unbridled  selfish  indulgeuce.  .^Uicieut 
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Rome  has  shown  us  how  .all  that  is  noble 
in  man  may  be  cnished  out  of  him  by 
sensu.ality ;  and  whatever  may  tend  to 
draw  the  youth  of  Italy  from  the  paths 
of  effeminacy  and  luxury,  will  assureilly 
make  them  better  citizens.  With  the 
augmentation  of  the  population,  and  in¬ 
crease  of  Florence  to  the  proportions  be¬ 
fitting  her  station  as  the  metropolis  of 
the  fifth  European  pow'er,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  will  doubtless  have  better  occupa¬ 
tion  than  spending  their  time  in  tittle- 
tattle  and  rending  of  characters ;  and 
we  may  confidently  expect  that  fathers 
of  patrician  youths  will  cease  then  to  be 
j)rond  of  replying  to  the  question,  “  Of 
what  profession  is  your  son  ?  ” — “  E  in 
piazza,”  meaning  thereby  that  he  lounges 
idly  through  the  streets,  and  frequents 
the  cafn*8  and  Cascine.  Recent  events 
testify  that  Jit  the  call  of  the  country,  the 
youth  of  Florence  will  resjioiul  to  a  man. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  all 
capable  of  serving  w’ere  eager  to  bear 
arms,  and  ladies,  animated  by  a  letter 
addressed  to  them  by  Miss  Nightingale, 
organized  societies  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  ;  many  women  being 
members  of  these  associations  whose 
j>reviou8  lives  had  only  been  remarkable 
for  fashion  and  frivolity. 

But  let  us  hope  that  Italy  is  at  length 
about  to  enter  on  a  long  cycle  of  pe.ace, 
and  that  her  people  w’ill  be  engaged  in 
the  desirable  task  of  developing  the  great 
natural  resources  of  their  country.  As 
long  as  the  Tedesci  occupied  Venetia  it 
was  hoj)eless  to  expect  th.at  Italians 
would  bit  contentedly  under  their  vine 
and  olive  trees.  They  are  now  gone, 
and  the  fair  peninsula  is  crowned  by  the 
coping  stone  of  fruitful  Venetia,  abound¬ 
ing  with  interesting  historical  associa¬ 
tions  and  glorious  memories.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  overestimate  the  importance 
to  Italy  of  this  addition  to  their  king¬ 
dom.  For  the  cession  of  Venetia  is  un¬ 
conditional.  The  strongholds  of  the 
Quadrilateral  and  the  Lagoons  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Italy  intact  The  Emperor 
of  Austria’s  withdrawal  from  Italy  is 
final  for  himself,  for  Austria,  and  for 
Gemany.  The  Latin  and  the  Teuton 
are  about  once  more,  alter  many  cen¬ 
turies,  to  phace  between  them  those  boun¬ 
daries  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
overstepped.  And  while  Italy  rejoices 


at  the  annexation  of  Venetia,  the  joy 
of  the  latter  is  unbounded.  Quick  life- 
pulses  throb  through  the  water  streets  of 
Venice.  Wh<at  was  seen  in  Tuscany 
when  her  last  Grand  Duke  fletl,  may 
now  l>e  seen  throughout  Venetia.  Thus, 
the  late  w’ar,  although  veiy  costly  and 
but  moderately  glorious  to  the  Italian 
arms,  will  have  Ireen  a  good  investment 
if  it  leads,  as  it  surely  must,  to  long 
j)eace  and  the  reduction  of  the  army  by 
at  least  one  h.alf  The  insolvency  of  the 
national  treasury  is  almost  entirt*ly  due 
to  the  enormous  military  expenditure. 
Troops  will,  unfortunately,  be  required  in 
the  Neapolitan  provinces  to  root  out  the 
brigands,  but  when  the  Calabrians  will 
be  content  to  eat  what  they  earn,  these 
m.ay  be  dispensed  with.  Italy  will,  of 
course,  be  answerable  for  her  share  of 
the  Venetian  debt,  but  the  wealth  and 
resources  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  are 
such  that  a  few’  years  ago  they  contrib¬ 
uted  a  third  part  of  the  entire  revenue  of 
the  Austrian  empire.  Frugality  and  reg¬ 
ular  administration  are  the  most  press¬ 
ing  wants  of  It<aly.  The  powerful  ally 
who  has  won  Venetia  for  the  Italian 
Crow’n  supplies  a  valuable  example. 
From  the  days  of  the  gieat  Elector, 
Prussia  has  always  clung  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  careful  organization  of  the  j)nb- 
lic  service  and  strict  economy.  In  It.aly, 
where  Parliament  has  had  the  same  free¬ 
dom  .and  power  as  in  England,  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  State  have  not  once  been 
lairly  discussed  and  voted  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  since  1859,  simply  from  the  incredi¬ 
ble  reluctance  of  the  deputies  to  give 
their  time  to  real  business ;  the  action  of 
the  legislature  having  been  limited  to 
the  sanctioning  of  a  provisional  budget 
from  quarter-day  to  quarter-day,  grant¬ 
ing  full  powers  to  Government  on  all 
matters  concerning  public  expenditure. 
This  must  be  reformed  if  Italy  is  not  to 
become  insolvent.  The  reduction  of  the 
army  and  navy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  large  funds  accruing  from  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  the  monastic  estates,  esti¬ 
mated  at  C7,444,65(if ,  with  the  revenues 
which  will  arise  from  the  vast  resourcc.s 
of  the  country  when  properly  developed, 
should,  with  efficient  management,  con¬ 
vert  what  is  now  a  most  alarming  deficit 
into  a  surplus.  The  debt  of  Italy,  in¬ 
cluding  the  new  loan  of  thirty  millions 
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but  not  the  debt  of  Vcnctta,  is 
fully  two  hundred  millions  sterling,  an 
enormous  sum  for  a  young  nation.  The 
great  business,  therefore,  for  Italy,  is  to 
effect  a  reduction  of  her  expenses  within 
the  narrowest  limits.  Bankniptcy  and 
high  taxation  are  the  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis  between  which  the  Italian  Government 
will  have  to  steer,  and  if  they  can  navi¬ 
gate  the  State  vessel  between  these  dan¬ 
gers,  they  will  deserve  well  of  their 
country.  But  the  people  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  higher  taxes  than  those 
now  imjKtsed.  It  may  be  a  hard  lesson 
to  learn  practically,  but  liberty  is  a  lux¬ 
ury  that  must  be  paid  for.  At  ])re8ent 
Italians  are  lightly  taxed,  for  while  our 
tixation  averages  £2  18s.  per  head  annu¬ 
ally,  that  in  Italy  is  only  about  £1. 

In  comparison  with  the  Venetian  ques¬ 
tion,  now  happily  solved,  that  of  Borne 
sinks  into  insignificance.  The  Venetian 
provinces  will  add  largely  to  the  strength 
of  the  monarchy,  but  the  desire  to  pos¬ 
sess  Home,  however  legitimate  it  may  be, 
is  after  all  but  a  sentiment.  Such  at  least 
is  the  impression  conveyed  to  the  writer 
by  Florentines.  The  cry  for  Ibrtne  as  the 
capital  of  Italy  w’as  the  result  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope  backed  by  Austria  and  the  French  i 
occupation.  "Were  the  question  of  trans¬ 
ferring  the  cai>ital  to  Rome  brought  now 
before  the  Italian  Parliament,  it  is  most 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be  carried.  I 
Restore  Rome  to  her  former  condition,  | 
when  she  was  the  capital  of  a  mighty  i 
nation  ;  fill  her  streets  and  lone  Cam- ! 
])agna-with  a  stirring  population,  and  she  j 
would  be  the  legitimate  metropolis  of 
Italy  ;  but  in  her  present  state,  smitten 
during  a  large  portion  of  the  year  with  ' 
malaria,  she  is  not  fitted  for  metropolitan 
dignity.  That  a  reconciliation  between 
Rome  and  Italy,  Papacy  and  patriotism, 
is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  Victor  Em-  j 
mamiel  and  his  dominions  is  undeniable. 
For  however  much  young  Italy  may  rail  j 
against  the  Sacred  College,  she  is  still 
Roman  Catholic  at  heart.  lUilians  may 
and  do  despise  their  priests,  but  although 
often  living  w’ithout  them,  they  ■will  not, 
if  possible,  close  their  eyes  on  this  w’orld 
without  their  presence.  The.  writer  heard 
and  saw  much  of  the  efforts  made  by 
Evangelical  communities  in  Tuscany  to 
Protestantize  the  people,  but  they  have 
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hitherto  been  most  impotent.  The  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  religion  may,  and  probably 
will  be,  purified  from  the  supei'Htitions 
incrusting  it,  but  whether  reformed  or 
not  it  will  ever  be  the  religion  of  the  gix*at 
majority  of  Italians.  Though  terribly 
shaken  by  skepticism,  Italy  is  a  far  more 
Christian  country  than  France.  Thus, 
although  the  monastic  institutions  no 
longer  exist,  the  Government  of  Italy 
cannot,  must  not,  and  will  not  allow  the 
country  to  be  without  a  Sute  religion. 
For  better  or  worse  the  Papacy  has  been 
I  associated  with  Italy  for  fiftt!en  hundred 
j  years.  Shaken  V)y  many  disasters,  Pius 
IX.' will  jK’rhaps  be  now  inclined  to  take 
j  the  counsel  of  Napoleon  III.  The  rec- 
I  ognition  by  Austria  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
j  must  necessarily  cause  the  Poj)e  to  feel 
,  the  force  of  events,  and  if  not  entirely 
!  dead  to  common  sense  he  will  yield  to 
!  these  and  consent  to  those  under  his 
feeble  reign  being  Italianized.  The  de¬ 
cree  of  the  first  Napoleon  with  reference 
'  to  the  Papacy  in  liis  day,  possesses  at 
this  juncture  considerable  interest.  It 
;  appears  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  his 
Correspondence  recently  published,  and 
runs  thus : 

“I  have  given  orders  to  bring  affairs  at 
Rome  to  an  issue.  Conceiving  (liat  when 
Charleinagnc,  Emperor  of  the  French  and 
our  august  predecessor,  made  a  donation  of 
several  conntsliips  to  tlie  Bishops  of  Rome, 
lie  gave  tliein  a.s  fiefs  only,  and  for  the  good 
of  his  dominions,  but  tliat  Itome  remained  a 
portion  of  his  empire ;  that  since  his  time  this 
union  of  spiritual  and  temporal  power  has 
been  often  and  still  is  a  cause  of  dispute,  and 
has  repeatedly  led  the  Pontiffs  to  employ  the 
inllueuce  of  tlie  one  to  sustain  the  pretensions 
of  the  Ollier,  and  tliat  consequently  spiritual 
interests  and  the  affairs  of  lleaven,  which 
cannot  change,  arc  confounded  with  earthly 
things,  which  iluctuate  with  cireu instances 
and  political  revolutions,  we  decree  that  the 
I’aiial  States  shall  form  a  part  of  the  French 
Empire.” 

As  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  Pope’s  potver  is 
enormous,  and  in  this  c.apacity,  Pius  IX. 
may  be,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a 
patriot  .and  a  mighty  agent  for  good. 

It  will,  indeed,  be  highly  gratifying  to 
see  the  country 'of  Caesar  and  of  Cicero 
settling  down  after  so  m.any  misfortunes 
under  a  constitution  closely  resembling 
I  our  own,  and  believing  that  the  capital 
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of  that  country  will  continue  to  bo  Flor¬ 
ence,  let  us  hope  that  what  Dante  said 
of  her  six  centuries  ago,  may  again  come 
to  pass : 

“Godi  Fircnzo  pol  che  sel  si  prande 

Che  per  mare  e  per  terra  battl  1’  all.”  • 

But  it  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed 
on  Italians  that  they  must  help  themselves. 
They  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  Italia  fara  da  sc,”  and  now 
that  their  country  has  become  physically 
great,  let  us  hope  that  it  will  become 
equally  so  in  art,  science,  and  commerce. 

An<l  now  in  accordance  with  the  prom¬ 
ise  made  at  the  commencement  of  this 
])aper,  here  are  some  notes  on  the  cost  of 
living  in  Florence,  which  may  be  useful 
to  those  who  contemplate  spending  the 
winter  in  that  city.  And  first  as  regards 
hotels  and  apartments.  So  rapidly  have 
prices  risen  in  the  new  capital  of  Italy 
that  those  given  in  the  last  edition  of 
Murray’s  Hand-book  of  Florence  (I860) 
must  now  be  corrected,  unfortunately  for 
the  visitor,  by  adding  the  sign  +  instead 
of  — .  At  the  first  hotels  you  will  not 
now  obtain  a  bedroom  under  four  francs, 
and  dinner  at  the  table  d’hote  is  charged 
five.  In  the  case  of  lodgings  our  national 
guide-book  is  even  more  out,  for  though, 
as  is  stated,  private  lodgings  abound  in 
Florence,  a  comfortable  bachelor’s  apart¬ 
ment  cannot,  as  is  added,  be  obtained  in 
a  good  situation  at  from  seventy  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  francs  a  month.  For 
these  figures  substitute  from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  francs.  Fuel  too — that 
necc!<sary  in  Florence  during  winter,  un¬ 
less  you  have  apartments  I'ully  exposed 
to  the  sun — has  increased  enormously  in 
price.  You  cannot  maintain  a  lilmral 
wood  lire  that  w’ill  w'arm  a  moderately 
large  room,  not  commanding  a  south  as¬ 
pect,  under  one  franc  a  day. 

Ill  the  midst  of  the  fruitful  Val  d’Arno, 
every  pore  of  which  sends  forth  luxurious 
supplies  for  the  wants  of  man,  you  would 
naturally  expect  provisions  to  be  moder¬ 
ate  in  price:  ami  so  they  would  bo  if 
allowed  to  pass  free  into  the  city.  But, 
at  all  the  gates,  the  officers  of  the  octroi 
sit  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  and  you 
would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  intro¬ 
duce  any  comestible  within  the  town 


without  paying  the  octroi  on  it.  The 
want  of  pence  that  vexes  public  men 
presses  heavily  on  the  municipality  of 
Florence,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
taxes  on  provisions  are  excessive.  The 
writer  has  seen  a  small  basket  of  diminu¬ 
tive  birds — unfortunately,  all  small  birds 
in  Italy  are  killed  for  the  kitchen — stop¬ 
ped  at  one  of  the  gates  and  made  to  pay 
toll.  Thus  meat,  which,  without  the 
octroi,  may  be  purchased  at  5d.  and  6d. 
a  pound,  in  the  city  costs  8d.  and  9d.  ; 
veal  is  even  higher ;  fowls  are  the  same 
price  as  the  latter,  and  are  sold  by  weight ; 
fish  is  lid.  a  pound  ;  butter  14d.  ;  eggs 
8d.  a  dozen  ;  and  bread  a  little  lower  than 
in  England.  Wine  of  the  country  may 
l)e  had  at  all  ])rice8,  from  3d.  a  bottle  to 
3s. ;  some  of  the  best  qualities  are  still 
sold  at  the  city  palaces  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  vineyards.  Women  servants,  by 
no  means  good,  are  generally  paid  twenty 
francs  a  month  ;  men  servants,  who  are 
much  better,  thirty  to  fifty  francs.  The 
hire  of  an  open  or  close  carriage  is  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  francs  a  month 
exclusive  of  the  coachman’s  luona  mano^ 
and  that  of  a  carriage  to  attend  an  even¬ 
ing  party  five  to  six  francs. 

A  very  good  dinner  may  be  had  at  the 
Restaurant  de  Paris  for  four  francs,  wine 
included,  and  if  you  are  partial  to  the 
Italian  cuisine,  you  will  find  an  amazing 
choice  of  dishes  at  the  Luna,  one  of  the 
oldest  trattorias  in  Italy.  Two  great 
draw’backs,  amounting  to  positive  nui¬ 
sances,  attend  dining  at  the  Florence 
restaurants  :  one,  the  flower  -  girls,  or 
rather  women,  by  no  means  prepossess¬ 
ing,  who 

“  Disturb  your  repose,  with  pecuniary  views, 

I  Flinging  llowers  on  your  plates,  and  then 
bawling  for  sous ;  " 

the  other,  smoking  in  the  dining  room — 
all  Florentines,  as  soon  as  they  have 
I  eaten  their  dinner,  being  in  the  habit  of 
smoking  vigorously.  You  may  avoid 
both  these  annoyances  by  dining  at 
Doney’s,  but  as  this  establishment  is 
radiant  with  gilding,  mirrors,  and  ex¬ 
pensive  upholstery,  you  must  i)ay  accord- 
ingly. 

This  price  list,  you  will  say,  is  by  no 
means  encouraging  to  those  who  wish  to 
pass  a  winter  in  Florence,  and  are  not 
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blessed  with  a  plethoric  purse.  The  capi¬ 
tal  of  Italy  is  indeed  now  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  expensive  as  Paris  ;  and  Pater¬ 
familias  with  a  modest  income,  and  sons 
and  daughters  still  on  hand,  must  not 
expect  to  live  cheaply  in  that  city.  But 
if  indifferent  to  gay  society,  ofteras,  thea¬ 
tres,  and  concerts,  a  family  may  enjoy 
many  of  the  advantages  of  Florence  by 
living  at  Pistoia.  This  pleasant  old  town  ' 
is  charmingly  situated  at  the  base  of  the  j 
Apennines,  twenty-three  miles  w-est  of  j 
Florence,  which  rise  amphitheatrically  | 
on  the  north,  e.ast,  and  south,  forming  j 
the  celebrated  Seravallo  district,  where  j 
Salvator  liosa  found  subjects  for  many  | 
of  his  finest  works.  The  slopes  of  these  | 
mountains  are  dotted  with  lovely  villas,  | 
some  of  which  may  be  rented  at  very  j 
moderate  prices.  Among  these  is  Celli, 
about  four  miles  from  Pistoia,  where,  rc-  , 
leased  from  the  responsibilities  and  anx- 
'ieties  accomjianyinsr  the  high  office  of  ' 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  Lord  West- . 
bury  lives;  and,  if  all  Chancellors  could  ' 
look  forward  to  such  a  resting  place  as 
this  a'ter  their  labors,  they  could  hardly  , 
miss  happiness  if  blessed  with  the  mens 
Sana  in  corjiore  sano.”  For  a  more  lovely  I 
place  than  Celli  is  not  to  be  found  in  fair 
Italy.  The  grounds  extend  for  many  ’ 
miles  on  the  slopes  of  the  purple  Apen-  : 
nines,  which  rise  grandly  behind  the  villa,  ' 
sheltering  it  and  the  adjoining  pleasure  ' 
gardens  from  the  north  wind.  Here  are  ! 
camellias  of  tree-like  proportions,  some  j 
a  blaze  of  scarlet  Haines ;  and  the  shrubs  | 
are  of  the  most  varied  and  beautiful  dc-  i 
scriptions.  Near  Ihstoia,  too,  lives  Sir  | 
James  Hudson ;  and  other  Englishmen 
might  be  named  who  have  taken  up  their  ' 
residence  in  this  locality.  It  was  the  | 
writer’s  good  fortune  to  8|)cnd  seme  time 
in  a  villa  here  with  a  friend,  and  from  him  ^ 
the  following  prices  of  provisions  at  ' 
Pistoia  have  been  derived.  Beef  and 
mutton  5d.  a  |x>nnd,  veal  8d.,  fowls  Gd.,  i 
eggs  6d.  a  dozen,  butter  Is.,  potatoes  ! 
lAd.  Servants  one  third  less  than  at 
Florence.  j 

,  Thus,  with  scenery  of  great  beauty 
immediately  around,  easy  railway  com-  ! 
munication  with  the  capital — the  trains,  , 
which  run  frequently,  occupying  one ; 
hour  in  the  journey — existence  here,  as  | 
the  writer  can  vouch  by  jiersonal  experi-  i 
ence,  may  be  rendered  most  enjoyable.  ! 
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‘  AEROLITES. 

BT  TOWNSIIHND  M.  HALL,  F.G.8. 

Meteouic  stones,  or  aerolites,  as  they 
are  generally  called  (from  two  Greek 
words,  aer  and  lit/ios,  signifying  “  air 
stones  ”X  may  be  defined  as  solid  mass¬ 
es,  consisting  jirincipally  of  pure  iron, 
nickel,  and  sevend  other  metals,  some¬ 
times  containing  also  an  admixture  of 
augite,  olivine,  and  hornblende,  which, 
from  time  to  time,  at  irregular  intervals, 
have  fallen  upon  the  surface  of  the  eaitli 
from  abova 

Other  designations,  such  as  “fireballs 
and  thunderbolts,”  have  been  popularly 
applied  to  these  celestial  masses,  the  for¬ 
merdenoting  their  usual  fiery  appearance, 
while  the  latter  has  reference  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  suddenness  of  their  descent. 

Shooting  stars,  also,  although  they  arc 
not  accompanied  by  the  fall  of  any  solid 
matter  upon  the  earth,  are  generally 
placed  in  this  same  category,  since  they 
are  supposed  to  be  ai-rolites  which  pass 
(compaiatively  8j>e.aking)  very  near  our 
earth,  and  are  visible  from  it  by  night ; 
at  the  same  time  their  distance  from  us, 
varying  as  it  does  from  four  to  two  hun- 
<lred  and  forty  miles  and  upward.s,  i.s  in 
most  instances  too  great  to  allow  of  their 
being  drawn  down  by  the  atlractive 
power  pos8e8.sed  by  the  earth.  IJke 
comets  and  eclipses,  the.He  celestial  phe¬ 
nomena  in  former  times  were  universally 
regarded  with  feelings  of  the  grc.atcst 
awe  and  8U])erslition ;  and  in  Eastern 
countries  especially,  where  tlie  full  of  a 
meteoric  stone  was  supposed  to  be  the 
immediate  precursor  of  some  important 
public  event,  or  national  calamity,  the 
precise  date  of  each  descent  wiw  carefully 
recorded.  In  China,  for  example,  such  re¬ 
ports  reach  back  to  the  year  Gf4  before  our 
era ;  and  M.  Biot  has  found  in  the  astro¬ 
nomical  section  of  some  of  the  most  an¬ 
cient  annals  of  that  empire,  sixteen  falls 
of  aerolites,  recorded  as  having  taken  place 
between  the  years  G44  n.c.  and  333  alter 
Christ,  w'hile  the  Greek  and  Homan  au¬ 
thors  mention  only  four  such  occurrences 
during  the  same  period.  Even  now,  in 
this  age  of  science  and  universal  knowl¬ 
edge,  aerolites  can  stiarcely  be  regarded 
without  a  certain  degree  of  dread.  In¬ 
deed,  four  or  five  cases  have  occurred  iu 
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which  persons  have  been  killed  by  them  ; ' 
in  another  instance,  several  villages  in  | 
India  were  set  on  fire  by  tTIe  fall  of  a ' 
meteoric  stone ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  j 
pleasant  subject  for  reflection  that  such 
a  catastrophe  might  happen  anywhere, 
at  any  moment,  especially  when  we  re-  ' 
member  that  these  stones,  although  not  j 
quite  incandescent,  are  always,  more  or  j 
less,  in  a  heated  state ;  and  sometimes  so 
hot  that  even  after  the  lapse  of  six  hours 
they  could  not  be  touched  with  impunity. 

The  first  fall  of  meteoric  stones  on  rec-  ; 
ord  ajipears  to  have  taken  place  about  ^ 
the  year  654  b.c.,  w’hen,  according  to  a  j 
passage  in  Livy,  a  shower  of  stones  fell  j 
on  the  Alban  hill,  not  far  distant  from 
Kome.  The  next  in  chronological  order 
is  mentioned  by  several  writers,  such  as  } 
Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  Plutarch,  and  i 
Pliny,  and  described  by  them  as  a  great : 
stone,  the  siae  of  two  millstones,  and  , 
equal  in  weight  to  a  full  wagon  -  load. 
It  fell  about  the  year  467  b.c.,  at  iEgos 
Potamos,  on  the  Hellespont,  and  even  up 
to  the  days  of  Pliny,  four  centuries  after 
its  fall,  it  continued  to  be  an  object  of 
curiosity  and  speculation.  Afu*r  the  close 
of  the  first  century  we  fail  to  obtain  any 
account  or  notice  of  this  stone ;  but  al¬ 
though  it  has  been  lost  sight  of  for  u|)- 
wanls  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  the 
eminent  Iluinholdt  says,  in  one  of  his 
works,  that  notwithstanding  all  previous 
failures  to  re-discover  it,  he  does  not 
wholly  relinquish  the  hope  that,  even 
after  such  a  considerable  lapse  of  time, 
this  Tliracian  meteoric  mass,  which  it 
would  be  so  difficult  to  destroy,  may  be 
found  again,  es|)ecially  sinee  the  region 
in  which  it  fell  has  now  become  so  easy 
of  access  to  European  travellers. 

The  next  descent  of  any  particular  im¬ 
portance  took  place  at  Eiisisheim  in  Al¬ 
sace,  where  an  a<-rolite  fell  on  November 
7th,  1492,  just  at  the  time  when  the  Em¬ 
peror  Maximiliati,  then  King  of  the  Ko-, 
mans,  hap{)ened  to  be  on  the  point  of  en¬ 
gaging  with  the  French  army.  It  was 
preserved  as  a  relic  in  the  Cathe«lral  at 
Ensisheim,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
French  revolution,  when  it  was  conveyed 
to  the  Public  Library  of  Colmar,  and  it 
is  still  preserved  there  among  the  treas¬ 
ures. 

In  later  years  the  shower  of  aiTolites 
which  fell  in  April,  1«03,  at  L'Aigle,  in 
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Normandy,  may  well  rank  as  the  most 
extraordinary  descent  upon  record.  A 
large  fire  ball  had  been  observed  a  few 
moments  previously,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Caen  and  Alencjon,  where  the 
sky  was  perfectly  clear  and  cloudless. 
At  L’Algle  no  appearance  of  light  was 
visible,  and  the  fire-hall  assumed  instead 
the  form  of  a  small  black  cloud,  consist¬ 
ing  of  vapor,  which  suddenly  broke  up 
W'ith  a  violent  explosion,  followed  several 
times  by  a  peculiar  rattling  noise.  The 
stones  at  the  time  of  their  descent  were 
hot,  but  not  red,  and  smoked  visibly. 
The  numlier  which  were  afterwards  col¬ 
lected  within  an  elliptical  area  measur¬ 
ing  from  six  to  seven  miles  in  length, 
by  three  in  breadth,  has  been  variously 
e.stimatcd  at  from  two  to  three  thousand. 
They  ranged  in  weight  from  two  drachms 
up  to  seventeen  and  a  half  pounds.  The 
French  Government  immediately  deputed 
M.  Biot,  the  celebrated  naturalist  and 
philosopher,  to  proceeii  to  the  spot,  for 
the  express  pur|)o.se  of  collecting  authen¬ 
tic  facts  concerning  a  phenomenon  which, 
until  that  time,  had  almost  universally 
been  treated  as  an  instance  of  jiopular 
superstition  and  credulity.  Ilis  conclu¬ 
sive  report  was  the  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  all  skepticism  on  the  subject,  and 
since  that  date  the  reality — not  merely 
the  {lossibility — of  such  occurrences  has 
no  longer  been  contested. 

Leaving  out,  for  the  present,  innumer¬ 
able  foreign  instances  which  might  be 
quoted,  we  must  now  glance  rapidly  at 
a  few  of  the  most  noticeable  examples 
of  the  fall  of  meteoric  stones  which  have 
taken  place  in  England.  The  earliest 
which  appears  on  record  descended  in 
Devonshire,  near  Sir  George  Chudleigh’s 
house  at  Strctchleigh,  in  the  jtarish  of 
Ermington,  about  twelve  miles  from  Ply¬ 
mouth.  The  circumstance  is  tlius  relat^ 
by  Westcote,  one  of  the  quaint  old 
Devonshire  historians : 

“  In  some  part  of  this  manor  (Strctchleigh) 
there  fell  from  above — I  cannot  say  from  heav¬ 
en — a  stone  of  twenty-tlireo  pounds  weight, 
with  a  great  and  fearful  noise  in  falling ;  first 
it  was  heard  like  unto  thunder,  or  rather  to  be 
thought  the  report  of  some  great  ordnance, 
cannon,  or  culverin ;  and  os  it  descended,  so 
did  tlie  noise  lessen,  at  lost  when  it  came  to 
the  earth,  to  the  height  of  the  report  of  a  pc- 
ternel,  or  pistol.  It  was  for  matter  like  unto 
a  stone  singed,  or  half  burned  for  lime,  but 
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being  larger  described  by  a  richer  wit,  I  will 
forbear  to  enlarge  on  it.” 

The  “  richer  wit  ”  here  allnded  to, 
was  in  all  probability  the  author  of  a 
pamphlet  published  at  the  time,  which 
further  describes  this  aerolite  as  having 
fallen  on  January  10th,  1623,  in  an  orch¬ 
ard,  near  some  men  who  were  planting 
trees.  It  was  buried  in  the  ground  three 
feet  deep,  and  its  dimensions  were  3^ 
feet  long,  2^  wide,  and  1|  thick.  The 
pamphlet  also  states  that  pieces  broken 
from  off  it  were  in  the  possession  of  many 
of  the  neighboring  gentry  We  may 
here  remark  that  no  specimen  of  this 
stone  is  at  present  known  to  be  in  exist¬ 
ence,  and  that  although  living  in  the 
county  where  it  fell,  we  have  hitherto 
failed  in  tracing  any  of  the  fragments 
here  reYerred  to.  A  few  years  later,  in 
August,  1628,  several  meteoric  stones, 
weighing  from  one  to  twenty-four  pounds, 
fell  at  Hatford,  in  Berkshire  ;  and  in  the 
month  of  May,  1680,  several  are  said  to 
have  fallen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lon¬ 
don. 

The  total  number  of  acrolitic  descents, 
which  up  to  this  present  time  have  been 
observed  to  take  place  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  is  twenty,  of  which  four  oc¬ 
curred  in  Scotland,  and  four  in  Ireland. 
The  largest  and  most  noticeable  of  all 
these  fell  on  December  13th,  1795,  near 
Wold  Cottage,  in  the  parish  of  Thwing, 
East  Kiding  of  Yorkshire.  Its  descent 
was  witnessed  by  two  persons ;  and 
when  the  stone  was  dug  up,  it  was  found 
to  have  penetrated  through  no  less  than 
eighteen  inches  of  soil  and  hard  chalk. 
It  originally  weighed  about  56  lbs.,  but 
that  portion  of  it  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  is  stated  in  the  official  catalogue 
to  weigh  47  lbs.  9  oz.  53  grains — -just 
double  the  weight  of  the  Devonshire 
aiirolite. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  into  the 
various  opinions  which  have  been  held  in 
different  ages  respecting  the  origin  of 
aiirolites,  and  the  power  which  causes 
their  descent,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
tiroes  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  we  find 
that  those  of  their  philosophers  who  had 
directed  their  attention  to  the  subject  bad 
four  theories  to  account  for  this  singular 
phenomenon.  Some  thought  that  mete¬ 
oric  stones  had  a  telluric  origin,  and 


resulted  from  exhalations  ascending  feom 
the  earth  becoming  condensed  to  such 
a  degree  a^ to  render  them  solid.  This 
theory  w'as  in  after  years  revived  by 
Kepler,  the  astronomer,  who  excluded 
fire-balls  and  shooting  stars  from  the 
domain  of  astronomy;  because,  according 
to  his  views,  they  were  simply  “  meteors 
arising  from  the  exhalations  of -the  earth 
and  blending  with  the  higher  ether.” 
Others,  like  Aristotle,  considered  that 
they  were  masses  of  metal  raised  either 
by  hurricanes,  or  projected  by  some  vol¬ 
cano  beyond  the  limits  of  the  earth’s  at¬ 
traction,  so  becoming  infiame<l  and  con¬ 
verted,  for  a  time,  into  star-like  bodies. 
Thirdly,  a  solar  origin ;  this,  however, 
was  freely  derided  by  Pliny,  and  several 
others,  among  whom  we  m.ay  mention 
Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  already  alluded 
to  as  one  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  aero¬ 
lite  of  ./Egos  Potamos.  He  thus  argues : 
“  Stars  that  are  invisible,  and  conseijuent- 
ly  have  no  name,  move  in  space  together 

with  those  that  are  visible . These 

invisible  stars  frequently  fall  to  the  earth 
and  are  extinguished,  as  the  stony  star 
which  fell  burning  at  Aigos  Potamos.” 
This  last  opinion,  it  will  be  seen,  coin¬ 
cides,  as  far  as  it  goes,  almost  exactly 
with  the  most  modern  views  on  the  sub¬ 
ject 

As  some  of  the  Greeks  derived  the 
origin  of  meteorites  from  the  sun  (proba¬ 
bly  from  the  fiict  of  their  sometimes  fall¬ 
ing  during  bright  sunshine),  so  we  find, 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
w’as  believed  by  a  great  many  that  they 
fell  from  the  moon.  This  conjecture  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  first  hazarded  by  an 
Italian  philosopher,  named  Paola  &Iaria 
Terzago,  whose  attention  was  specially 
directed  to  this  subject  on  the  occasion 
of  a  meteoric  stone  falling  at  Milan  in 
:  1660,  and  killing  a  Franciscan  monk. 

I  Gibers,  however,  was  the  first  to  tre.at 
I,  this  theory  in  a  scientific  manner,  and 
soon  after  the  fall  of  an  aiirolite  at  Sienna, 
i  in  the  year  1794,  he  began  to  examine 
the  question  by  the  aid  of  the  most 
abstruse  mathematics,  and  after  several 
gears’  labor  be  succeeded  in  showing  that, 
in  order  to  reach  our  earth,  a  stone 
would  require  to  start  from  the  moon  at 
an  initial  velocity  of  8292  feet  per  second ; 
then  proceeding  downwards  with  increas¬ 
ing  speed,  it  would  arrive  on  the  earth 
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with  a  velocity  of  35,000  ftet  per  Becond. 
But  as  frequent  measurements  nave  shown 
that  the  actual  rate  of  ai-roUtes  averages 
114,000  feet,  or  about  21 J  miles,  j)er  sec¬ 
ond,  they  were  proved  by  these  curious 
and  most  elaborate  calculations  to  have 
come  from  a  far  greater  distance  than 
tliat  of  our  satellite.  It  is  but  fair  to  add 
that  the  question  of  initial  velocity,  on 
which  the  w'hole  value  of  this,  so-called, 

“  Ballistic  problem,”  depends,  was  inves¬ 
tigated  by  three  other  eminent  geome¬ 
tricians,  Biot,  Laplace,  and  Poisson,  who 
during  ten  or  tw'elve  years  were  inde¬ 
pendently  engaged  upon  this  calculation. 
Biot’s  estimate  was  8282  feet  in  the 
second ;  Laplace,  78G2 ;  and  Poisson, 
7585  —  results  all  ap{)roximating  very 
closely  with  those  stated  by  Olbers. 

We  have  already  observed,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  paper,  that  meteoric  stones 
may  fall  at  any  moment,  but  observations, 
extending  over  many  years,  have  some¬ 
times  bt‘en  brought  forward  to  show  that, 
as  liu'  as  locality  is  concerned,  all  coun- 
ti  ies  ai  e  not  equally  liable  to  these  visita¬ 
tions.  In  other  words,  the  large  number 
of  aerolites  which  have  been  known  to 
fall  within  a  certain  limited  area,  has 
been  contrasted  with  the  apparent  rarity 
of  such  occurrences  beyond  these  limits. 
If  it  could  be  proved  that  the  earth  |)08- 
sessed  more  attractive  jHjwer  in  some 
places  than  in  others,  this  circumsUince 
might  be  satisfactorily  explained,  but  in 
delimit  of  any  such  evidence,  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  this  theory  must  rely  solely  upon 
statistics,  which  from  tlieir  very  nature 
require  to  be  taken  with  a  certain  amount 
of  reserve.  Professor  Shepard,  in  Silli- 
mans  American  Jouitial,  has  remarked 
that  “the  fall  of  aerolites  is  confned 
I'l  incipally  to  two  zones  ;  the  one  belong¬ 
ing  to  America  is  bounded  by  83°  and 
44°  north  latitude,  and  is  about  25°  in 
length.  Its  direction  is  more  or  less  from 
northeast  to  southwest,  following  the 
cneral  line  of  the  Atlantic  coast  Of  all 
uown  occun'cnces  of  this  phenomenon 
(luring  the  last  fifty  years,  92-8  per  cent 
have  taken  place  within  these  limits,  and 
mostly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea. 
The  zone  of  the  eastern  continent — with 
the  exception  that  it  extends  ten  de¬ 
grees  more  to  tlie  north — lies  between 
the  same  degrees  of  latitude,  and  follows 
a  similar  northeast  direction,  but  is  more 


than  twice  the  length  of  the  American 
zone.  Of  all  the  observed  falls  of  aero¬ 
lites,  90- 9  per  cent  have  taken  place 
within  this  area,  and  were  also  concen¬ 
trated  in  that  half  of  the  zone  which  ex¬ 
tends  along  the  Atlantic.” 

On  reference  to  a  map,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  western  continent,  the  so-called 
zone  is  simply  confined  to  the  United 
States — the  most  densely  inhabited  por¬ 
tion  of  America.  In  like  manner  the 
eastern  zone  leaves  out  the  whole  of 
desert  Africa,  Lapland,  Finland,  the  chief 
])art  of  Russia,  with  an  average  of 
thirty-two  inhabitants  to  each  square  mile ; 
Sweden  and  Norway,  with  only  seven¬ 
teen  per  mile,  while  it  embraces  all  the 
well-peopled  distiicts  of  central  Europe, 
most  of  which,  like  England,  are  able  to 
count  between  tliree  or  four  hundred 
persons  to  every  mile  of  their  territory. 
In  fact.  Professor  Shepard's  statement 
may  almost  be  resolved  into  a  plain  ques¬ 
tion  of  population,  for  were  an  aciolite 
to  fall  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  or  in  a 
thinly-[>eopled  district,  it  is  needless  to 
point  out  how  few  the  chances  are  of  its 
descent  being  ever  noticed  or  recorded. 
That  innumerable  aiirolites  do  full  without 
attracting  any  attention,  is  clearly  proved 
by  the  number  of  discoveries,  continually 
taking  place,  of  metallic  masses,  which 
from  their  locality  and  peculiar  chemical 
composition,  could  only  be  derived  from 
some  extra-terrestrial  source.  The  great 
size  also  of  many  of  these  masses  entirely 
precludes  the  possibility  of  their  having 
been  placed  by  human  agency  in  the 
[>08itions  they  have  been  found  to  occu¬ 
py —  sometimes  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  but  just  as  frequently  buried  a  few 
feet  in  the  ground. 

Thus  the  traveller  Pallas  found,  in 
1749,  at  Abakansk,  in  Siberia,  the  mass 
of  meteoric  iron,  weighing  1G80  lbs.,  now 
in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  St  Petersburg. 
Another,  lying  on  the  plain  of  Tucumaii, 
ne-ar  Otumpa,  in  South  America,  has  been 
estimated,  by  measurement,  to  weigh  no 
less  than  38,GOO  lbs.,  or  about  15  tons ; 
and  one  added  last  year  to  the  splendid 
collection  of  meteorites  in  the  British 
Museum  weighs  rather  more  than  8^ 
tons.  It  was  found  at  Cranboume,  near 
Melbourne,  and  was  purchased  by  a  Mr. 
Bruce,  witli  a  view  to  his  presenting  it 
to  the  British  Museum,  when,  through 
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some  misunderstanding,  it  was  discovered 
that  one  half  of  it  had  been  already 
promised  to  the  Museum  at  Melbourne. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  save  it  from  any 
such  mutilation,  the  trustees  of  our  Na¬ 
tional  Museum  acquired  and  transfeired 
to  the  authorities  of  the  Melbourne  col¬ 
lection  a  smaller  mass  which  had  been 
sent  in  1862  to  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  It  weighed  about  3000  lbs.,  and 
ha<l  been  found  near  Melbourne  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  great  meteorite. 
The  latter  was  then  forwarded  entire  to 
London.  In  the  British  Museum  may  also 
be  seen  a  small  fragment  of  an  aiTolite, 
originally  weighing  191  lbs.,  which  from 
time  immemorial  had  been  lying  at 
Elbogen,  near  Carlsbad,  in  Bohemia,  and 
had  always  home  the  legendary  appella¬ 
tion  of  “  Der  vertciinschte  Burggraf,"  or 
the  enchanted  Burgrave.  The  remainder 
of  this  mass  is  preserved  in  the  Im}>erial 
collection  at  Vienna.  In  Great  Britain 
only  two  meteoric  masses  (not  seen  to  fall) 
have  hitherto  been  discovered  ;  one  was 
found  about  forty  years  ago  near  Lead- 
hills,  in  Scotland;  the  other  in  1861,  at 
Newstead,  in  Roxburghshire. 

Several  instances  have  at  different  times 
occurred  in  which  stones  like  a«"rolites 
have  been  found,  and  prized  accordingly, 
until  their  real  nature  was  demonstraU**! 
by  the  aid  of  chemic.il  analysis.  One 
valuable  specimen,  found  a  tew  years  ago, 
was  shown  to  have  derived  its  origin 
among  the  »coria  of  an  iron  foundery  ; 
another,  picked  up  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
turned  out  to  be  a  nodule  of  iron  jiyrites, 
similar  in  every  resjiect  to  those  which 
alMund  in  the  neighboring  chalk  cliffs ; 
and  lastly,  some  aerolitt‘8  of  a  ix?culiarly 
glassy  ap{>earance  were  found  shortly 
after,  of  which  it  may,  {>erha|>s,  suffice  to 
say  that  the  scene  of  this  discovery  was 
— Birmingham. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  com- 
|>osition  of  meteoric  stones,  we  find  in 
various  s|)ecimenB  a  great  diversity  in 
their  chemical  structure.  Iron  is  the 
metal  most  invariably  present,  usually 
accompanied  by  a  considerable  percent¬ 
age  of  nickel  and  cobalt ;  also  five  other 
metals,  chromium,  copper,  molyl>denum, 
manganese,  and  tin  ;  but  of  all  these  iron 
is  that  which  largely  prejionderates,  form¬ 
ing  sometimes  as  much  as  ninety-six 
paits  in  the  hundred.  Rare  instances 
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have,  however,  been  recorded  where  the 
proportion  of  iron  has  sunk  so  low  a.s  to 
form  only  two  per  cent,  and  the  defi¬ 
ciency  thus  caused  has  bcKin  made  up  by 
a  Larger  admixture  of  some  earthy  miner¬ 
al,  such  as  augite,  hornblende,  or  olivine. 
Other  ingredients,  like  carbon,  sulphur, 
alumina,  etc.,  .are  also  found  to  enter,  in 
different  proportions,  into  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  aiTolites ;  the  tot.al  number  of 
chemioil  elements  observed  in  them,  up 
to  this  present  d.ate,  being  nineteen  or 
twenty.  It  has  been  well  remarked  by 
an  able  writer,  that  no  new  substance  has 
hitherto  come  to  us  from  without ;  and 
thus  we  find  that  all  these  nineteen  or 
twenty  elements  are  precisely  similar  to 
those  which  are  distributed  throughout 
the  rocks  and  minerals  of  our  earth  ;  the 
essential  difference  between  the  two 
classes  of  compounds — celestial  and  ter- 
re8tri.al — being  seen  most  clearly  in  the 
resjrective  methods  in  which  the  compo¬ 
nent  i).arts  are  admixed. 

In  the  outw.ard  api»earance  of  ai-rolites 
there  is  one  characteristic  so  constant 
that,  out  of  the  many  hundred  examples 
that  have  been  recordeil,  one  only  (as  far 
as  we  can  ascertain)  has  been  w.anting  in 
it  We  refer  to  the  black  fused  crust  or 
rind  with  which  the  surface  of  meU*oric 
stones  is  covered.  It  usually  extends  not 
!  more  than  a  few  tenths  of  an  inch  into 
the  sulwtance  of  the  stone,  and  is  siqi- 
|K)sed  to  result  from  the  extreme  rapidity 
with  which  they  descend  into  the  oxygen 
of  our  atmosphere,  causing  them  to  un¬ 
dergo  a  slight  and  partial  combustion, 
which,  however,  from  the  short  time 
necessarily  occupied  in  their  descent,  has 
not  sufficient  time  to  penetrate  beyond 
the  surface.  On  cutting  ami  j>oiishing 
the  stones,  if  the  smooth  lucre  is  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  it  will  in  many  cases  be 
found  to  exhibit  lines  and  angular  mark¬ 
ings,  commonly  known  by  tlie  name  ot 
“widm.annsted  figures.”  These  are  tra¬ 
cings  of  iinjicrfect  crystals,  while  the 
broad  intermediate  spaces,  preserving 
their  polish,  point  out  those  portions  of 
the  stone  which  contain  a  larger  {Hirtion 
of  nickel  than  the  rest  of  the  mass.  Wo 
may  here  add  that  the  noise,  said  at  times 
to  accompany  the  tall  ofac-roliU*s,  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  constant  characteristic,  nor 
does  the  cause  or  exact  nature  of  it  bcem 
able  to  be  definitely  specified. 
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In  conclusion  we  cannot  do  better 
than  advise  those  of  our  readers  who  de¬ 
sire  further  information  on  this  subject, 
to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  paying 
a  visit  to  the  magnificent  collection  of  me¬ 
teoric  stones,  contained  in  several  glass 
cases  at  the  end  of  the  Mineral  Gallery 
at  the  British  Museum.  The  catalogue 
for  the  year  1S50  gave  a  list  of  between 
70  and  80  specimens  ;  in  18G3  this  num¬ 
ber  had  increased  to  21C.  Chief  among 
continental  museums  may  be  mentioned 
the  Imperial  collection  at  Vienna,  as  pos¬ 
sessing  a  scries  of  specimens  remarkable 
alike  for  Uieir  size  and  importance. 

Summarif  of  AHrotifie  DetteeTitu  vihirh  have  taken 
place  tn  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: 

EKOLAND. 

1623,  Jannary  10th,  Ermington,  near  Plj- 
moiith,  Devonshire. 

1628,  Angnst  9th,  Hntford,  in  Berkshire. 

1642,  August  4th,  Woodhridge,  in  Hud'ulk. 

16SU,  May  18th,  in  the  ucighburhoud  uf  Lon¬ 
don. 

172.'>,  July  .3d,  Norihamptonshire. 

17s0,  April  1st.  Beeston. 

1791,  Menaliilly,  in  Cornwall. 

1795,  December  IJtli,  Wold  Cottage,  Thwing, 
Yorkshire. 

1803,  July  4th,  East  Norton,  in  Lcieestershire. 

1806,  May  17th,  Basingstoke,  in  llnm|ishire. 

1830,  February  15  th,  Launton,  near  Bicester, 

Oxtbrdsliiru. 

183.%  August  4th,  Aldswortli,  near  Cirencester, 
Gloucestershire. 

SCOTLAXD. 

1676,  in  the  Orkneys. 

18<»2,  Octolier,  in  8*ootland. 

1804,  April  5ih,  High  I’ossil,  near  Gl/wgow. 

1880,  May  17ih,  Forth. 

IBKLASt). 

1779,  Pottiswood,  Co.  Westmeath. 

1810,  August,  Mooresfort,  Co.  Tipperary. 

181.3,  hepteiuber  loth,  Adaic,  Ca  Liiitcnek. 

1844,  April  29th,  Killetcr,  near  Castle  Derg, 
Co.  Tyrone. 

In  addition  to  these,  two  meteoric  stones  have 
been  found  in  Kcotland,  namely: 

Found,  182U-80.  Le^hills,  Lanarkshire. 

“  1861,  Newstead,  Koxburghsliire. 
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FI.AVIA  I>E  KEK  TO  KOBEirms'E. 

Armi.  2d,  185-.* 

W  E  are  at  last  well  established  a  few 
miles  from  Florence,  and  I  am  going  to 
give  you  the  history  of  oue  of  our  days, 


as  I  did  when  I  was  at  Rome.  Thus 
you  will  understand  my  mode  of  life  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  the  ordinary  form  of  little 
chapters,  three  quarters  of  which  one  al¬ 
ways  forgets.  At  all  events,  such  is 
your  advice,  and  I  follow  it 

It  was  only  yesterday.  It  was  a  regu¬ 
lar  young-lady’s  day,  fresh  and  bright, 
though  you  know  that  here  in  spring 
it  is  rather  cold  than  w'arm.  My  dear 
father  had  decided  the  day  before  that  w’e 
should  goto  the  convent  of  Vallombrosa, 

iiiissing  on  our  way  the  villa  of  Lady 
.iosamond. 

You  perceive  two  new  names — two 
acquaintances  for  you  to  make. 

Of  the  convent  I  shall  say  nothing,  as 
women  are  not  allowed  to  enter  it 
Its  situation  and  environs  are  what 
are  called  infinitebj  picturesque.  You 
know  my  horror  of  descriptions.  Open 
any  Guide  to  Italy,  and  you  will  know 
more  than  I,  who,  making  as  good  use 
of  my  eyes,  I  ho|ie,  as  anybody,  do  not 
observe  anything  in  particular,  and  really 
remember  nothing  worth  writing  about 
Of  the  villa — that  is,  of  L-ady  Rosa¬ 
mond — I  have  much  to  say.  In  the 
first  place,  I  am  always  more  interested 
in  persons  than  in  stones  and  trees— do 
not  be  displejiseil,  my  dear  Imly  artist — 
and,  moreover,  I  have  some  reason  for 
lH‘ing  interested  in  this  }»articular  person, 
because  she  may  perhaps  oue  day  be  my 
mother-in-law. 

Ah  !  ah  1  I  see  your  look  of  astoni.>sh- 
ment  Yes,  actually,  this  is  at  least  the 
thirty-seventh  marriage  which  my  father 
has  had  fur  me :  will  it  be  the  last  t 
I’ossibly  ! 

I  like  many  things  about  him.  First, 

I  his  mother,  who  is  the  only  {lerson  I 
have  ever  thought  I  could  abide  as  a 
mother-in-law ;  next,  his  name,  which  is 
Scotch,  and  very  distinguisheil — nothing 
vulgar  nlmut  it ;  and  then  his  fortune, 
which  is  at  least  C‘qual  to  mine,  and  to 
speak  in  the  poetic^U  language  uf  tlieage, 
I  should  not  be  unwilling  to  double  my 
capital.  I  can  say  this  to  you  who  know 
me  ;  I  don't  love  money,  but  I  adore  ex- 
)>ense,  and  I  do  not  understand  peopde 
who  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge  this 
]>a.ssion.  It  is  the  only  one  I  am  con¬ 
scious  of,  and  I  consider  it  rather  virtu- 
ous.than  otherwise,  because  I  would  much 
I  rather  give  than  receive. 
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Bat  let  ns  proceed  with  oar  analysis 
of  the  perfections  of  Malcolm - . 

Forget  not,  in  passing,  to  notice  his 
Christian  name,  which  I  like  very  much, 
although  I  am  not  carried  away  with 
Walter  Scott’s  novels.  I  except  Diana 
Vernon,  who  seems  to  have  had  some 
idea  offing  a  spirited  woman  in  her  day. 

Next,  his  age.  He  is  not  over  twenty- 
three.  At  that  age  a  man  has  not 
come  too  despotic,  and  1  presume  that, 
accustomed  as  he  is  to  see  only  with  his 
mother’s  eyes,  he  will  easily  learn  not  to 
think  himself  too  much  the  superior  of 
his  wife. 

No  exclamations !  I  have  no  wish  to 
rule — I  have  no  wish  to  meddle  with  my 
husband’s  affairs.  He  shall  manage  every 
thing  his  own  w'ay ;  his  character  shall 
be  what  he  chooses,  and  I  will  not  op¬ 
pose  any  of  his  tastes.  But  I  wish  him 
to  respect  mine,  and  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  any  of  my  ways  or  fancies  ;  blindly  to 
trust  my  word,  which  will  be  a  sacred 
thing  to  me,  and  to  leave  me  to  lead  the 
life  which  suits  my  character  and  my 
ideas. 

I  know  very  well  that  this  is  not  what 
you  understand  by  marriage.  You  prac¬ 
tice  and  preach  submission  and  adoration. 
Very  well ;  it  is  your  instinct,  your  bent 
For  myself,  1  am  reasonable,  and  do  not 
aspire  to  any  thing  else — so  far  at  least. 

You  perceive,  notwithstanding  the 

assion  with  which  1  have  inspir^  this 

andsome  Malcolm — for  they  say  he  is 
handsome — that  I  am  calm  and  mistress 
of  myself 

I  expect  you  here  to  say  that  I  must 
be  seltish  and  cold  hearted  to  have  kept 
myself  without  loving  until  I  am  twenty- 
one  I  am  accustomed  to  your  severities, 
and  bear  them  with  my  habitual  serenity. 
It  is  no  crime  in  my  eyes  to  love  one’s 
self  a  little.  Since  1  inspire  a  lively  and 
enduring  interest  in  so  many  persons — 
in  yourself  in  particular,  beloved  growler 
— manifestly  there  is  some  good  in  me. 
Why,  would  you  have  me,  sought  after 
and  extolled  as  I  am,  esteem  myself  as 
less  than  nothing,  and  abjure  myself,  for 
the  beneht  of  the  first  comer  among  my 
adorers,  before  being  sure  that  he  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  I T 

No,  indeed,  he  must  be  a  very  great 
man  who  will  govern  me.  But,  up  to 
this  time,  Malcolm - is  in  my  eyes 


only  an  amiable  and  pretty  boy,  w'hoso 
person  and  manners  I  like  well  enougli, 
whose  name  and  position  I  like  very 
much,  and  his  mother  into  the  bargain. 

Her  I  love  really  and  extremely.  She 
pleases  me  every  way. 

Imagine  a  woman  of  fortv  years,  who 
could  easily  conceal  ten  of  them,  and 
who  tries  to  add  to  them  rather  than 
diminish  them ;  a  truly  beautiful  woman  ; 
tall,  slender,  elegant,  speaking  French 
and  Italian  like  her  native  tongue,  a 
painter,  a  musician,  a  universal  artist, 
and,  with  all  that,  no  more  coquettish  or 
jealous  than  j^ou  are,  my  Robertine ! 

You  perceive  that  this  charming  per¬ 
son  has  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
your  blonde  friend.  That  is  precisely 
why  I  like  her.  I  acknowledge  that  she 
is  my  su[)erior  in  everything,  but  she 
has  no  idea  of  eclipsing  me  in  anything 
within  my  own  range.  She  does  not 
over|)ower  me  by  her  toilets,  in  the 
first  place,  wdiich  will  seem  to  you  very 
childish,  but  is  very  important  in  my 
eyes. 

Every  one  to  his  taste ;  I  like  to  be 
the  best  dressed  of  anybody. 

This  is  ray  art,  my  science,  and  my 
prestige.  I  could  not  get  along  with 
a  mother-in-law  as  pretty  and  stylish  as 
myself  This  one  is  as  beautiful  as  a 
Titian  (I  condescend  to  quote  a  painter 
for  your  personal  gratification,  but  I 
warn  you  that  I  quote  at  hap-hazard).  She 
is  admired,  but  as  she  does  not  care  to 
please,  she  never  accommodates  herself 
to  anybody;  so  when  we  are  together 
I  receive  all  the  attention,  and  far  fi'oin 
objecting  to  this,  she  falls  in  with  it 

Rich  ns  she  is,  and  not  lacking  a  taste 
for  grandeur,  she  likes  to  wear  hand¬ 
some,  full,  long  velvet  dresses,  with  large 
!  diamonds,  or  ueavy  and  rustling  moires 
with  pearls  which,  certes,  Cleopatra 
w’ould  never  have  swallowed  ;  and  in 
this  way  she  is  superb  and  stately,  with- 
out  disadvantage  to  iny  clouds  of  milli- 
I  nery  and  grand  display  of  exquisite  gew¬ 
gaws. 

Finally,  she  does  not  talk  much,  except 
with  sober  people,  and  in  my  drawing 
room,  or  her  own,  removes  from  me  all 
the  tiresome  people  (or  those  whom  I 
should  tire),  and  leaves  me  all  who  like 
j  me,  and  whom  I  do  not  dislike  too  much. 
1  !]^sides  this,  great  similarity  of  taste  in 
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what  I  call  exterior  life.  She  likes  travel-  | 
ling,  high  life,  inde])eDdence,  the  chase, 
society,  intimacy  in  a  crowd,  horses,  flow¬ 
ers — whatever  amuses  and  excites  me. 
She  moves  amid  them  with  her  calm 
and  resolute  step,  while  I  bound  and 
dance.  But  she  has  more  strength  than 
I  have,  and  would  be  a  companion  with- 
.  out  pedantry,  as  well  as  without  preten¬ 
sion.  It  is  the  very  marriage  which  suits 
me. 

Yes,  my  dear,  I  think  that  I  will  mar¬ 
ry  Malcolm  for  the  sake  of  Lady  Rosa¬ 
mond.  I  pray  Heaven  not  to  let  this 
youth  do  or  say  anything  silly  or  dis¬ 
gusting  in  my  presence  ;  for  I  should  be 
dreadfully  sorry  to  lose  his  mother,  and 
1  certainly  should  never  find  another  like 
her. 

If  I  said  nothing  about  these  two  per¬ 
sons  in  my  letters  from  Rome,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  know  how  important 
they  were  to  become  in  the  possibilities 
of  the  future.  I  saw  them  very  often, 
and  Malcolm  was  one  of  my  train,  for 
which  train  I  was  greatly  indebted  to 
Lady  Rosamond,  as  my  father  would 
not  have  allowed  me  to  ride  with  such 
a  brilliant  escort  without  her  compjiny. 
But  I  had  not  the  least  idea  that  such  a 
youth  could  aspire  to  marry  me. 

Just  as  we  were  leaving  Rome  my 
father  informed  me  of  what  was  im¬ 
pending.  I  burst  out  laughing  at  Arab  A 
child — husband  for  an  old  maid  like  me ! 
But  Lady  Rosamond  catne  to  see  me. 

“  My  dear,”  said  she,  with  her  mater¬ 
nal  franknesss,  “  my  son  loves  you  pas¬ 
sionately.  I  have  done  and  said  every¬ 
thing  to  dissuade  him.  I  consider  him 
too  young,  and  you  too  much  a  woman 
of  the  world ;  but  1  have  tailed,  and  I 
beg  you  to  look  with  me  on  the  bright 
side  of  the  matter.” 

She  was  right  Everything  has  an 
*  advantageous  side  aud  a  deplorable  side. 
Nothing  is  wholly  good  or  wholly  evil. 
We  must  weigh  and  compare. 

“  He  is  younger  than  you,”  she  went 
on  to  say,  “  in  that  he  has  less  ex[)erience, 
and  has  lived  only  in  his  aspirations; 
while  you  have  reasoned  much,  a  little 
too  much,  according  to  my  ideas.  But 
no  one  could  have  a  more  manly  sense 
of  all  that  is  honorable,  loyal,  and  cour¬ 
ageous.  He  has  a  very  noble  heart,  and 
if  you  make  him  uuha}>py,  it  will  be  so 


much  the  worse  for  him,  not  for  you. 
But  I  hope  that  you  will  love  him,  for 
1  see  that  in  spite  of  me  and  in  spite  of 
himself  he  will  always  love  you.” 

I  informed  the  courageous  lady  that  it 
was  not  very  gratifying  to  me  to  be  loved 
in  opwsition  to  her  hearty  consent 

“We  need  say  no  more  about  that,” 
she  replied.  “  At  first  I  was  afraid  of 
you.  You  were  too  frivolous,  too  de¬ 
sirous  of  pleasing,  too  brilliant  and  dash¬ 
ing.  I  have  been  studying  you.  I  have 
discovered  that  you  are  as  highminded 
and  as  modest  as  the  most  reserved  and 
austere  of  your  sex.  Since  then  I  have 
loved  you,  and  yielded  to  all  your  se¬ 
ductions.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  in 
you,  but  you  have  a  fascination  which  I 
cannot  resist,  and  if  my  son  is  not  afraid 
of  having  a  wife  with  whom  all  the  men 
are  in  love,  1  do  not  see  why  I  should 
be  more  timid  than  he.  You  love  good¬ 
ness,  do  you  nott  Very  well,  I  trust 
you.  My  son  will  be  an  enviable  man, 
that  is  all.” 

Thereupon  I  embraced  Lady  Rosamond 
and  my  father,  and  confessed  tliat  I  was 
dying  to  love  Malcolm  ;  but  that  among 
all  my  declared  subjects  he  was  the  one 
on  whom  1  had  bestowed  the  least  atten¬ 
tion,  on  account  of  his  youth  and  timidity. 
They  gave  me  time  to  reflect  and  ex¬ 
amine.  I  promised  to  study  him  well. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  Rady - 

should,  on  her  pait,  proceed  to  Florence, 
and  hire  a  villa  near  the  one  we  had  en¬ 
gaged;  that  there  we  should  entertain 
visitors  as  usual,  so  as  not  to  give  pub¬ 
licity  to  a  matter  which  was  still  unde¬ 
termined  on  my  part;  that  Malcolm 
should  be  kept  ignorant  of  ray  promise, 
and  that  his  mother  should  pretend  to 
hesitate  about  proposing  to  me  ;  finally, 
tliat  we  should  have  frequent  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  meeting  without  compromising 
ourselves;  all  which  has  been  observed 
and  acted  upon  up  to  this  time. 

So  then  (to  return  to  ray  day’s  history), 
we  arrived  at  Lady  Rosamond’s  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  She  was  ready 
to  see  us,  for  she  is  the  most  active  and 
exact  of  women  ;  she  was  on  horseback, 
and  as  she  is  truly  my  friend,  and  desir¬ 
ous  that  I  should  not  be  compromised  by 
her  son’s  attentions,  she  had  invited,  in 
his  name,  all  of  my  admirers  whom  I  had 
met  again  in  Flotence. 
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There  were  Lord  T - ,  Mr.  S - , 

Mr.  P - ,  Marquis  G - ,  Prince 

W - ,  in  short,  all  the  letters  of  the 

alphabet,  and  Malcolm  in  the  midst  of 
them — the  youngest,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
handsomest  and  best  mounted  of  them 
all. 

A  fine  sight  as  we  entered  the  iron 
gates  of  the  villa  was  this  brilliant  caval- 
<«ide  prancing  in  the  court,  M’hile  the  at¬ 
tendants  sounded  trumpets  in  our  honor. 

Two  rather  pretty  English  girls,  rela¬ 
tives  of  Lady  Ilosamond,  were  ^so  there  ; 

and  the  Marchioness  G - ,  an  Italian 

ret'nforcement,  who  was  downright  jeal¬ 
ous  of  me,  and  gave  me  terrible  looks 
whenever  her  young  husband  spoke  to 
me. 

I  may  say,  in  confidence,  that  if  I  were 
a  coquette  I  could  make  her  furious,  for 
the  Marquis’s  attentions  to  me  are  marked 
and  almost  tender.  But  1  could  not  en¬ 
dure  him  beyond  what  was  needful  to 
tease  his  transparent  spouse  a  littl& 

There  was  also  a  little  red  abbe,  a  great 
player  on  the  mandoline,  a  great  rhymer 
in  prose,  a  great  sayer  of  nothings,  but 
so  pretty,  so  spnioe  and  dapper,  that  his 
fantastic  little  person  gave  the  best  pos¬ 
siblefinishing  touch  to  the  group  of  riders 
of  which  I  was  to  be  the  queen. 

Now  you  are  going  to  sigh  and  say 
that  I  live  on  nothing  but  vanities.  So 
be  it !  All  is  vanity  in  this  world,  even 
life  itself,  of  which  we  should  take  no 
care  if  we  realized  the  worthlessness  of 
so  frail  and  brief  a  thing.  Of  course  it 
would  be  just  as  wise  not  to  amuse  our¬ 
selves  at  all ;  but  it  would  not  be  more 
so,  since,  sad  or  gay,  serious  or  trifling, 
humble  or  proud,  we  all  are  travelling  to 
the  same  goal— -old  age  and  the  grave. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  a  fancy  to  adorn 
and  gild  this  narrow  and  sombre  frame¬ 
work,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  ray  days 
of  youth  and  exhilaration  are  so  many 
spoils  taken  from  the  common  enemy — 
fleeting  time ! 

But  let  us  leave  your  sermons  and  my 
Epicurean  philosophy. 

We  started  at  rather  a  rapid  pace,  not¬ 
withstanding  my  father’s  announcing  that 
w'e  had  a  long  journey  before  us.  How 
restrain  three-score  mettlesome  horses, 
exciting  each  other,  and  breathing  in 
and  out  as  it  were  fire,  which  enveloped 
them  allt 


{January, 

When  we  came  to  a  considerable  as¬ 
cent,  and  our  horses  were  somewhat 
quieter,  I  thanked  Lady  Ilosamond  for 
the  delicacy  shown  in  the  selection  of 
our  numerous  companions.  There  were 
just  women  enough  to  prevent  her  and 
myself  from  l>eing  eccentric  heroines,  not 
enough  to  annoy  and  hinder  us.  As  to 
the  men,  it  was  a  skilful  mingling  of 
those  who  aspired  to  ray  hand  and  those 
who,  unable  to  aspire  to  it,  aspired  at 
least  to  please  me ;  so  that  nobody  could 
think  that  Malcolm  h.ad  any  more  right 
to  pay  me  attention  than  the  others.  On 
the  contrary,  he  continued,  as  at  Rome,  to 
keep  at  a  distance  and  say  very  little  to  me. 

“  You  see,”  said  his  mother,  “  that  he 
has  been  informed  of  nothing,  and  is  no 
more  bold  than  usual.  I  ask  for  him  to¬ 
day  but  one  small  favor,  which  is  that 
you  will  not  let  yourself  be  so  confused 
by  the  prattle  of  the  others  that  you  will 
fail  to  notice  how  touching  is  his  reserve 
and  how  exquisite  his  silence.  Since  he 
will  do  nothing  to  attract  your  attention, 
you  ought  to  be  just  and  generous  enough 
to  grant  him,  unknown  to  himself,  a  little 
more  than  to  the  others.” 

I  promised  to  do  my  best,  while  I  sat¬ 
isfied  the  maternal  pride  of  Rady  Rosa¬ 
mond  by  my  praises  of  Malcolm  ;  first  of 
his  horse,  which  was,  without  dispute,  a 
m.arvel ;  and  then  of  his  management  of 
it,  which  was  l>cyond  fault;  finally,  of  his 
figure  and  his  distinguished  air,  which 
few  men  of  fashion  could  rival. 

However,  I  wanted  to  talk  with  him  a 
little,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
singing  corresponded  with  the  feathers  ; 
but  I  found  it  imi>ossible.  Nobody  gave 
me  a  moment’s  leisure  to  encourage  him 
to  approach  me,  or  to  let  me  find  myself 
accidentally  by  his  side. 

We  stopped  at  a  rustic  inn  for  break¬ 
fast  He  took  care  to  keep  far  away 
from  me,  and  I  own  that  I  thought  that 
excessive,  for  I  imagine  Lady  Rosamond 
did  not  suppose  that  1  was  going  to  make 
advances  to  this  cherubic  Highlander, 
five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  with  a  black 
frizzled  beard  up  to  his  ears. 

1  talked  a  good  deal  with  the  little 
ablx*,  who  made  me  filly-three  declanitions 
in  less  than  an  hour  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  company.  He  might  have  given 
Malcolm  a  little  of  his  Italian  exuberance. 

ALilcolm  contented  himself  with  laugh 
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inar  when  I  l.inghed,  lookiner  at  what  I 
looked  at,  not  eating  what  I  declined — in 
short,  W’ith  conscientiously  j)erfomiing 
his  part  of  a  man  8tuj)efie<i  by  admiration. 

After  breakfast  w’c  started,  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  G - continually  at  my  heels, 

which  annoyed  me  to  the  point  of  begging 
her  husband  to  talk  to  the  two  little 
English  girls,  who  received  him  as  a  mes¬ 
senger  from  heaven.  But  think  of  the 
capi  ice  or  the  malice  of  the  Marchioness ! 
For  all  that  she  did  not  leave  me  for  the 
length  of  a  sole,  or,  I  should  say,  of  a 
horse-shoe. 

,  Not  in  the  least  jealous  of  these  two 
little  girls,  who  held  her  husband  captive 
w'ith  clouds  of  uncurled  blonde  hair 
and  sentences  hissed  out  like  the  cries  of 
a  tomtit,  she  set  about  doing  all  the  im¬ 
prudent  and  dangerous  things  which  I  did 
on  purpose  to  get  rid  of  her.  She  gal- 
lo{>ed  on  the  edges  of  precipices,  she 
trotted  fast  down  steep  hills,  she  leaped 
over  dead  trees  lying  across  the  path  ;  in 
short,  she  was  determined  to  share  with 
me  the  honors  of  intrepidity,  all  for  the 
sake  of  making  her  husband  believe  she 
was  as  courageous  as  I,  w’hile  every  min¬ 
ute  she  w^as  turning  pale  with  fear,  and 
grinding  her  teeth  and  shutting  her  eyes 
at  every  new  example  of  foolhardiness 
which  I  set  her. 

I,  who  like  adventures,  did  not  spare 
her  feelings,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
my  father,  who  gave  me  a  goo<l  scolding 
and  put  me  on  my  paces,  the  |)oor  Mar¬ 
quis  would  assuredly  have  been  a  wid¬ 
ower  at  this  present  time. 

We  had  reached  Chartreuse,  and  the 
day  threatened  to  close  without  my  hear¬ 
ing  a  sensible  word  fall  from  the  lips  of 
my  future  betrothed,  when  chance,  w'hich 
is  sometimes  a  great  worker  in  the  drama 
of  our  destinies,  brought  about  a  tete-a-tAe 
between  Malcolm  and  mysef. 

I  say  a  tete-a-tete,  although  there  were 
three  of  us.  But  as  the  third  l)elonged 
to  a  class  which  I  call  strangers  to  the 
realm  in  which  I  live,  I  considered  him 
only  as  a  supernumerary  in  a  theatri<'il 
scene. 

In  a  word,  this  supernumerary  was  a 
singular  man,  and  I  do  not  know  why  I 
do  not  describe  him.  Some  one  else 
can  paint  rocks,  {)lant8,  and  clouds  for 
you ;  I  am  not  a  landscapist ;  1  confine 
myself  to  gerux  painting. 


Yon  must  know  that  almost  all  the 
men  had  gone  into  the  convent,  from 
which  the  gentler  sex  seemed  to  be  de¬ 
liberately  shut  out ;  and  there  remained 
with  ns  only  those  who  had  previously 
seen  the  interior  of  the  convent,  and  who 
were  polite  enough  not  to  leave  us  alone. 

I  had  seen  Malcolm  turn  into  another 
path,  and  pretending  not  to  have  noticed 
It,  I  went  that  way,  thinking  that  he 
would  see  mo  and  slacken  his  pace,  as 
W’ith  graceful  agility  he  mounted  an  ugly 
rock,  which  his  cousins,  the  little  English 
girls,  had  pronounced  “  beautiful they 
are  romantic. 

But  the  path  leading  to  this  vile  rock 
was  so  shut  in  by  trees  that  Malcolm  did 
not  see  me  at  all,  and  when  I  reached 
the  top  I  found  him  seated  at  the  side  of 
a  kind  of  colporteur,  a  man  thirty  or 
forty  years  old,  with  dusty  boots  under 
patched  trousers,  a  gray  vest,  a  straw 
hat  in  a  sorrowful  plight,  uncombed  hair, 
a  savage-looking  beard,  no  gloves,  and 
quantities  of  traps,  part  on  his  own  back, 
part  on  a  mule  feeding  at  a  little  distance. 

On  seeing  me  Malcolm  gave  a  cry  of 
surprise,  turned  red,  turned  pale,  stam¬ 
mered — in  short,  did  everything  which  a 
man  over  head  and  ears  in  love  ought 
to  do. 

On  my  part  I  made  a  little  exclamation 
of  surprise,  and  got  up  a  blush ;  but  it 
was  sf'  much  lost  labor,  and  I  sat  down 
on  the  tipot  where  I  found  myself,  for  I 
was  completely  out  of  breath. 

He  then  took  courage  to  come  near 
me,  and  enter  into  conversation,  while 
the  man  of  the  many  traps  lay  down  on 
the  grass  without  ceremony  ten  steps 
from  ns,  after  having  shaken  hands  with 
Malcolm — a  thing  which  greatly  aston¬ 
ished  me,  and  docs  still. 

I  asked  him  if  this  person  were  a 
brigand  chief  of  his  acquaintance,  for  if 
so  I  w’as  crazy  to  be  introduced  to  him. 

“  No,”  he  replied,  “  he  is  only  a  trav¬ 
elling  naturalist.” 

“What,”  I  exclaimed  in  fright,  “a 
savant t  ” 

“  No,  no,”  he  answered,  smiling,  “  a 
seller  of  curiosities.” 

“Dear  me!  how  yon  frightened  me.” 

“  It  seems  th.at  you  were  not  joking 
this  morning  when  yon  said  that  you 
had  a  horror  of  what  are  called  natural 
sciences.” 
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“  Of  all  scienoes.  Very  decidedly.” 

“  But — if — would  you  not  like  some 
6ne  mineralofifical  specimens  ?  ”  , 

“  Of  stupid  stones  T  No.  That  is  too 
flat.  I^t  your  stone  peddler  take  his 
nap,  while  you  explain  to  me,  in  any  way 
you  choose,  provided  it  be  amusing,  how 
yon  came  to  shake  hands  with  this  man 
without  any  gloves.” 

“  Because  I  have  known  him  for  a 
long  time.  lie  is  a  very  respectable 
man.” 

“  That  may  be — but — dear  me,  are 
yon  going  to  be  a  aavant  f  ” 

This  esca|>ed  me  involuntarily.  It  was 
a  horrid  blunder,  but  Malcolm  answered 
it  w'ith  a  worse. 

“  If  I  were — the  moment  you  dis¬ 
liked  it” — 

So  then,  in  the  very  outset  of  the  con¬ 
versation  which  I  was  going  to  manage 
so  adroitly,  I  had  told  him  everything 
which  I  had  agreed  not  to  know,  and 
had  made  him  tell  me  everything  which 
he  had  promised  to  keep  from  me. 

After  these  two  remarkably  stupid 
speeches,  provocation  on  the  one  part 
and  declaration  on  the  other,  I  queri^  it 
tlie  best  thing  I  could  do  was  not  to  run 
away ;  but  I  saw  that  luckily  Malcolm  was 
quite  unconscious  of  what  had  escaped 
him,  and  I  made  up  my  miud  to  appear 
not  to  have  heard  him. 

I  prattled  away  carelessly  about  all 
sorts  of  absurd  things,  so  as  to  draw  out 
this  timid  or  prudent  Malcolm.  The 
presence  of  the  man  asleep  ten  feet  from 
us  was  very  comical ;  he  seemed  to  be 
providentially  improvistsl  to  cover  up 
the  impropriety  of  a  teU  d-teU  with  him — 
whom,  perhaps,  I  shall  never  marry,  but 
whom  1  have  not  refused  to  marry — thus 
placing  the  handsome  Malcolm  nearer 
my  heart  and  hand  than  I  have  ever 
allowed  any  other  man  to  insinuate  him¬ 
self. 

However,  this  witness  of  the  inter¬ 
view  w’as  only  there  for  ap]>earanoe’ 
sake,  for  he  did  not  condescend  to  notice 
my  presence.  lie  snored  all  the  time. 

I  was  near  enough  to  see  his  singular 
figure,  which  w^as  neither  ugly  nor  hand¬ 
some,  neither  young  nor  old,  but  with  an 
aristocratic  look  which  did  not  agree  with 
bis  dress,  and  as  that  shake  of  the  hand 
given  him  by  the  Scottish  nobleman  was 
running  through  my  mind,  it  flashed 
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across  me  that  he  was  some  Highlander 
of  his  clan,  wandering  like  us  under 
Italian  skies. 

You  will  wonder  why  I  notice«l  this 
man  so  much,  and  had  so  much  curiosity 
about  him.  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 

I  have  a  dreadful  fear  that  Malcolm 
may  prove  to  be  an  eqtialitariaii,  a  social¬ 
istic  philosopher,  or  Jacobin  ;  and  iny 
terror  is  not  yet  dissipated,  for  our  fratik 
Malcolm  has  contrived  to  elude  all  my 
questions  about  this  friend,  this  myste¬ 
rious  companion,  tins  brother — -freeiwison^ 
perhaps!  He  has  alw.ays  succeeded  in 
parrying  my  attacks,  and  I  have  never 
dared  to  say,  “  Is  it  possible,  alas,  that 
you  are  a  radical  f  ”  It  was  full  enough 
to  have  been  so  stupid  as  to  ask  if  ho 
were  a  $avant.  A  second  question  about 
himself,  a  second  answer  from  him  like 
the  first,  and  there  would  be  nothing  letl 
for  us  but  to  go  and  ask  the  blessing  of 
our  parents  under  a  tree,  calling  Heaven 
and  the  little  abbe  to  witness,  or  else  to 
break  oiT  the  whole  matter  on  account 
of  incompatibility  of  temper. 

From  all  this  it  seems  to  me  that  Mal¬ 
colm  is  not  open,  and  is  more  subtle  than 
he  appears.  I  feel  very  easy  al>out  it,  on 
the  one  hand,  for  I  had  been  afraid  that 
be  was  too  simple  ;  on  the  other — but  we 
will  see! 

The  remainder  of  the  day  we  8j)ent  at 
Lady  Rosamond's,  where  there  was  a 
large  dinner  party. 

I  was  furious  at  first  at  seeing  the 
ladies  in  full  dress.  My  father  took  a 
notion  not  to  let  me  go  home  to  dress. 
He  is  still  the  best  of  fathers,  but  he  com¬ 
plains  and  fidgets  when  I  make  people 
wait  for  me,  so  that  everybody  no¬ 
tices  it 

Fortunately,  the  delicious  Lady  Rosa¬ 
mond  had  foreseen  it  all.  Wiien  I  went 
to  my  chamber  I  found  my  Italian  dress¬ 
ing  maid  and  a  dozen  of  my  bandboxes, 
so  that  I  could  choose  my  prettiest  dress 
for  the  occasion. 

So  I  was  very  fine,  all  in  laces  and  rib¬ 
bons  from  head  to  foot,  with  seven  yards 
of  petticoats  ;  and  there  is  nothing  like 
that  to  put  a  body  at  ease. 

We  ate  a  good  deal,  laughed  a  good 
deal,  and  danced  a  good  deal.  Papa 
slept  in  a  boudoir  to  the  sound  of  the 
violins,  which  allowed  me  to  stay  till 
midnight. 
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There,  my  dear,  is  mjr  day’s  history. 

We  have  planneil  a  drive  to  the  Corso — 
the  Hois  de  Boulogne  of  Florence — where 
everybody  goes.  After  that  we  are  to 
go  to  tlie  play,  which  is  not  much  in  itself, 
but  where  people  talk.  And  then  din¬ 
ners,  soirees,  balls — in  short,  I  h.avea  very 
good  time,  and  meditate  upon  matrimony 
between  the  mazourkas. 

Your  friend,  Fla  via  de  Keb. 


EXTllACT  FROM  THE  REIU.Y  OF  ROBERTINE. 

Paius,  April  10th,  185-. 

As  to  the  account  of  j’our  mamage, 
ah,  ray  dear  little  bird,  will  you  never  be 
serious  ? 

Ijet  us  hope  that  the  handsome  Malcolm 
will  put  a  little  love  into  this  sleeping 
heart,  and  the  delicious  Lady  llosamond 
a  little  gravity  into  this  giddy  head. 

I  trust  that  your  coming  reply  will 
shed  light  upon  the  great  mystery  of  the 
shaking  hands  with  a  man  without  gloves. 
Whew !  This  is  something  serious. 
SupjKise  Malcolm  should  turn  out  to  be 
a  dtmocrat  / 

I  wish  that  he  might  be  in  some  meas¬ 
ure,  .and  that  he  may  succeed  in  hiding 
it  from  you  until  he  shall  have  gained 
enough  influence  over  you  to  make  you 
comprehend  th.at  ultra  views  are  worth 
nothing,  and  that  we  live  in  an  age  when 
a  man  without  gloves  is  nevertheless  a 
man. 

But  it  is  too  soon  to  advance  so  haz¬ 
ardous  a  pro{K)sition.  I  will  keep  silent 
and  wait  the  process  of  the  romance. 

Your  way  of  seeing  Italy  is  charming 
to  me.  How  instnictive  to  me  are  your 
travels!  Well,  they  will  be  profitable 
enough  to  you  if  you  bring  back  a  hand¬ 
some  and  good  husband. 

I  am  as  much  interested  in  Malcolm  as 
it  is  possible  to  be  interested  in  a  rash 
man  who  is  seeking  perfection  in  a  mass 
of  millinery. 

And  his  mother — is  she,  too,  foolish 
enough  to  believe  that  your  high  minded- 
ness  and  modesty  are  enough  to  make 
her  son  happy  t 

My  dear,  you  are  flattered  enough ;  I 
wish  to  tell  you  the  truth,  since  it  is  set¬ 
tled,  moreover,  that  you  love  me  a  little 
more  than  the  first-comer,  on  account  of 
my  rough  frankness.  That  amuses  you 
and  “does  you  good,”  as  the  old  women 


1  say.  I  am  always  hoping  that  it  may  in¬ 
deed  do  yon  go<Bi ;  or,  at  least,  that  you 
will  lay  aside  a  little  of  this  frivolity,  and 
that,  underneath  it  all,  yon  will  care  ns 
much  for  happiness  and  truth  as  any  one 
I  — more  perhaps  ;  who  knows  t 

Heaven  would  be  very  inconsi.stent  if 
it  should  have  endowed  a  creature  with 
so  many  inesistible  charms,  and  left  out 
nothing  but  heart  and  sense.  That  can¬ 
not  be,  you  dear,  adorable  girl ! 

You  are  good,  and  right  minded,  and 
generous,  are  you  nott  Yes,  you  will 
love,  and  you  will  deserve  the  love  you 
insj>ire  as  soon  as  you  return  it 

I  say  nothing  of  myself.  It  is  always 
the  sanie  story — a  good  husband  whom 
I  love  dearly,  children  whom  I  idolize, 

!  etc.,  eta 

I  [to  be  contibteo.] 


CurnblU  Magoitne. 

THE  PRUSSIAN  ARMY. 

In  Pms.sia  the  history  of  the  army  is, 
more  tlian  in  any  other  Continental  State, 
.also  that  of  the  constitution.  The  IVn.s- 
sian  sovereigns  succ*eeded'very  early  in 
breaking  the  power  of  the  nobility,  and 
consequently  the  military  organization 
rapidly  passed  from  the  feudal  s^.stem  to 
that  of  the  standing  army,  and  finally,  as 
|>opular  institutions  liegan  to  predomi¬ 
nate,  to  that  of  the  Landwehr.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  give  a  brief  description  of 
these  successive  changes,  and  thereby 
enable  our  readers  to  appreciate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  military  s^’stem  of  Prussia. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War  the  Prussian  army  was  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  Mercenary  levies  occupied  the  place 
of  national  troops,  and  acted  as  a  scourge 
rather  than  as  a  defence  to  the  country. 
As  the  government  was  unable  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  necessary  funds  for  paying  them 
in  cash,  they  were  directed  to  take  what 
was  due  to  them  in  kind,  from  the  jieople 
among  whom  they  were  stationed,  which 
naturally  led  to  great  abuses ;  so  that 
whenever  a  detachment  approached  a 
village  the  inhabitants  used  to  ring  the 
alarin-bell,  and  remove  their  projierty,  in 
order  to  secure  it  against  the  rapacity  of 
their  so-called  defenders.  Nor  were  these 
troops  even  under  the  direct  command  of 
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the  sovereign  of  the  country ;  they  swore 
allegiance  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
ami  Iwre  his  arms  on  their  banners.  In 
the  province  of  Prussia  alone  was  the  old 
military  organization  maintained,  though 
even  there  it  w'as  so  only  in  form.  A  mus¬ 
ter  report  of  1622  complains  that  “  the 
nobles,  instea<i  of  coming  forward  them¬ 
selves,  sent  cobblers,  tailors,  sc^hoolm.-is- 
tere,  and  other  mechanics  (Ilandwerker) 
free  menials  and  others  came  in  ragged 
clothes,  pointed  caps,  and  tlie  like,  and 
were  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  riding 
or  the  use  of  arms  ” 

The  Grand  Duke  Frederick  William, 
sumamed  the  Great,  set  himself  ener¬ 
getically  to  the  reforming  of  these  abuses 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  (1640). 
Hitherto  the  colonels  of  regiments  had 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  appointing  their 
own  officers.  This  privilege  the  Grand 
Duke  abolished,  and  took  the  ajipoint- 
ment  of  all  the  officers  into  his  own 
hands.  That  in  doing  so  he  did  not  fa- 
\  or  the  nobles  is  proved  by  the  history 
of  that  most  celebmted  of  tailor’s  l>oys, 
Derfflinger,  w’hom  he  raised  from  a  pri¬ 
vate  soldier  to  a  field-marshal.  He  also 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  future  national 
army  by  assigning  a  separate  recruiting 
district  for  each  regiment  It  is  true  that 
besides  these  home  regiments  there  were 
also  foreign  ones  ;  but  these  only  existed 
in  time  of  w^ar,  and  w'ere  always  disband¬ 
ed  directly  peace  was  declared.  The  same 
Grand  Duke  intro<iuced  the  principle  of 
a  reserve.  In  1654  he  ordered  each  vil¬ 
lage  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  sol¬ 
diers,  who  had  completed  their  term  of 
service,  and  were  provided  with  certifi¬ 
cates  of  good  conduct.  These  soldiers 
were  to  be  kept  ready  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  when  required,  and  were  ex¬ 
empt  from  taxes,  lived  rent  free,  were 
provided  with  corn  and  beer,  and  received 
three  thalers  a  year  as  pay — were,  in  fact, 
given  every  advantage  tliat  could  induce 
them  to  remain  in  the  country.  At  the 
same  time,  enlistment  into  a  foreign  army 
was  strictly  forbidden,  and  every  precau¬ 
tion  was  taken  against  it 

Frederick,  the  first  King  of  Prussia, 
introduced  a  new  element  into  the  army 
— that  of  tlie  militia.  In  every  town  and 
village  not  belonging  to  a  noble,  all  the 
male  inhabitants,  of  from  eighteen  to 
forty  years  of  age,  were  entered  in  a  list 
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and  divided  into  oorapauies,  which  were 
drilled  by  sergeants  from  the  regular 
army.  These  drills  occupied  two  hours 
in  every  week,  and  during  drill  the  mili¬ 
tiaman  was  provided  with  a  uniform  and 
a  gun  by  the  authorities,  together  with  a 
sword,  which  he  was  allowed  to  keep. 
The  period  of  service  was  five  years, 
and  those  w'ho  served  in  the  militia 
were  exempt  from  other  military  ser¬ 
vice.  The  militia  companies  were  com¬ 
manded  by  officers  who  had  formerly 
served  in  the  army,  and  w’ere  compelled 
to  remain  in  the  country.  In  time  of  war 
the  militia  was  used  for  garrisoning  for¬ 
tresses  and  defending  the  frontier,  and  it 
was  distinctly  stipulated  that  it  was  never 
to  be  taken  out  of  Prussia.  The  regula¬ 
tion  for  the  militia,  which  was  issued  in 
1703,  was  the  first  step,  both  in  Prussia 
and  the  rest  of  Germany,  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  national  army. 

Frederick  William  I.,  the  second  king, 
looked  upon  this  institution  from  his  own 
exclusively  military  point  of  view.  Ho 
abolished  it  directly  after  his  accession, 
and  even  announceil  that  any  one  using 
the  word  “militia”  in  an  official  corre¬ 
spondence  w'ould  be  fined  one  hundred 
ducats.  That  the  defensive  force  of  the 
nation  should  rest  on  a  combination  of 
the  classes  constituting  it,  that  besides 
money,  the  country  should  also  offer 
up  for  the  good  of  the  State  the  strength 
of  its  male  population,  and  that  by  this 
means  whole  armies  would  spring  up  as 
if  by  magic,  be  could  not  understand. 
He  only  believed  in  an  .army  which  would 
be  always  on  active  service,  thoroughly 
drilled  and  dressed,  and  ready  to  go  to 
battle  at  any  moment  These  (pialilies 
were  instilled  into  the  standing  army 
with  such  merciless  severity  that  the 
military  service  began  to  be  held  in  hor¬ 
ror  among  the  people,  and  numbers  of 
young  men  tied  the  country  to  avoid  the 
conscription.  At  length  it  was  found 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  depopula¬ 
tion,  to  abolish  the  system  of  home  en¬ 
listment  altogether.  Thus  was  nut  only 
the  old  system  of  mercenary  levies  re¬ 
stored  in  its  worst  form,  but  the  king 
sought  a  fresh  guarantee  of  the  loyalty 
and  submission  of  his  army  in  the  reor- 
ganizatiou  of  the  oorjis  of  officers  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  new  principle.  He  m.ade  this 
corps  a  sort  of  close  profession,  recruited 
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almost  exclusively  from  the  nobility,  who 
were  brought  up  to  it  from  their  youth 
upwards,  as  pages  or  cadets  r  and  he  cul¬ 
tivated  tlie  esprit  de  corps  among  them  by 
making  tlie  higher  ranks  only  attainable 
by  those  who  belonged  to  their  own 
body,  from  which  the  common  soldier 
was  rigorously  excluded.  This  was  the 
origin  of  .what  is  now  known  as  Junker- 
doin — a  class  of  men  brought  up  at  court, 
devoted  to  the  sovereign,  but  cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  the  people,  whom 
it  heartily  desjjised. 

Such  were  the  elements  out  of  which 
was  developed  the  army  of  Frederick  tho 
Great,  which  has  obtained  a  very  unde¬ 
served  fame  from  tho  writings  of  roman¬ 
tic  historians.  It  performed  |»rodigie8  of 
v.alor,  no  doubt,  but  it  certainly  did  not 
contribute  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the 
reahz.ation  of  those  principles  of  freedom 
and  civili/Jition  which  characterize  the 
political  tendencies  of  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Tlie  middle  class 
W'as  still  excludefl  from  the  army  ;  Fred¬ 
erick,  with  characteristic  astuteness,  giv¬ 
ing  the  preference  in  appointing  his  of¬ 
ficers  to  the  Junker,  whose  only  wealth 
was  his  sword  and  only  profession  that  of 
war,  and  who  would  follow  him  with 
blind  obedience  to  the  field,  rather  than 
to  the  independent  and  thinking  citizen, 
who  could  at  any  time  leave  the  army  for  ] 
some  more  congenial  pursuit  when  its 
discijdine  or  the  service  on  which  it  was 
employed  became  dist.a-steful  to  him.  The 
result  was  that  all  respectiible  ])eople  in 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  avoided  the 
army  as  much  as  possible,  and  it  became 
a  refuge  lor  vagabonds  and  criminals  of 
every  desciiption.  who  could  only  be  re- 
duct^  to  discipline  by  blows.  “  Those 
who  do  not  obey  their  parents  must  obey 
the  but-end  of  the  musket,”  was  in  those 
days  the  fatherly  M’arning  of  resj)ect.able 
citizens ;  and  a  contemporary  oflicial  doc¬ 
ument,  which  is  by  no  me.ans  unique  of 
its  kind,  sets  forth  how  “  a  man  who, 
after  endless  punishments,  had  been  found 
quite  incorrigible,  and  utterly  useless  to 
the  world,  was  at  once  to  be  etilisted  in 
the  royal  and  highly  laudable  {hochlMiche) 
regiment  of  artillery  at  Magdeburg.” 

The  corps  of  officers  also  degenerated 
to  a  frightful  extent.  As  the  misenibly 
scanty  pay  of  the  lieutenants  was  far  from 
being  in  relation  with  their  wants  and 


habits,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
many  humiliations,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  usurers,  who  advanced  money  to  them 
on  the  chance  of  their  promotion.  The 
post  of  commander  of  a  company,  on  the 
other  hand,  w'as  so  lucrative,  that  even 
generals  preferred  to  retain  it  rather  than 
take  the  command  of  a  division.  The 
reason  of  this  was  that  the  money  for  tho 
pay,  the  horses,  and  tho  clothing  of  a 
company  was  placed  .at  tho  absolute  dis¬ 
posal  of  its  commander,  who,  after  sjsjnd- 
ing  on  his  company  as  much  of  this  sum 
as  he  thought  fit  (usually  very  little),  was 
allowed  to  pocket  the  balance.  In  this 
way  many  comm-anders  of  companies 
ma<le  from  three  to  four  thousand  thalers 
a  year.  The  results  of  this  system  on 
the  physic-al  condition  of  the  soldier  were 
often  lamentable.  Outwardly,  he  seemed 
to  be  decently  dressed;  but  his  under¬ 
clothing  was  of  the  most  scanty  kind,  his 
uniform  was  of  the  thinnest  cloth,  and 
he  w.as  never  allowed  a  cloak.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  in  time  of  peace,  he  had  but  sel¬ 
dom  to  wear  his  uniform.  The  com¬ 
mander,  although  drawing  pay  for  his 
men  all  the  year  round,  used  to  stmd 
them  aw.ay  “  on  furlough  ”  for  nine 
months  out  of  tho  twelve,  during  which 
:  ))eriod  they  h.ad  to  e.arn  their  living  as 
j  they  could,  not  l)eing  allowed  to  touch  a 
farthing  of  their  jKiy.  It  ra.ay  easily  bo 
imagined  how  by  this  means  both  otticers 
.and  men  became  corrupt,  vicious,  and  m- 
efficient 

Such  w'as  the  state  of  the  army  under 
j  the  great  king,  and  such  it  remained  in 
all  inqmrtant  points  until  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  vain  did 
the  thunder  of  tlie  French  revolution 
roar  in  the  ears  of  Freilerick  Willi.am  II. ; 
it  was  under  his  rule  that  the  degeneracy 
of  the  officers  and  the  decline  of  the  ar¬ 
my  reached  its  lowest  level.  All  the  jias- 
quinades  and  bro-adsheets  which  were  at 
that  time  directed  against  “  King  Saul  of 
Cannon-land  ”  (the  most  popular  of  the 
sovereign’s  many  nicknames)  descrilie  in 
,  strong  terms  the  immorality  and  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Prussian  officers.  Hock,  af¬ 
terwards  the  hero  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
jiendence  of  1813-1.),  was  dismissed  the 
service  under  Frederick  the  Great,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  called  his  captain  a  thief 
when  he  saw  him  stealing  an  altar-cover 
from  a  church,  and  similar  scandalous 
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occurrences  in  the  army  were  notoriously 
frequent  The  journals  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  the  Prussian  generals  who  en¬ 
tered  the  service  towards  the  end  of  the 
eigthteenth  century  are  full  of  earnest 
forebodings  as  to  the  consequences  of 
such  a  state  of  tilings,  which  were  fully 
justified  by  the  battle  of  Jena. 

Tlie  above  retrospect  was  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  into  prominence  two  facts, 
which  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  in 
considering  the  present  military  organi¬ 
zation  of  Prussia.  The  first  is,  that  the 
participation  of  the  whole  of  the  nation 
in  the  defence  of  the  country,  which  is 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  military  system,  and  ultimately  took 
the  form  of  the  Landwehr,  is  no  new 
thing,  but  existed  in  principle  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago,  under  the  Grand 
Duke  Frederick  William  and  his  succes¬ 
sors:  the  second,  that  Junkerdom  has 
also  long  been  more  firmly  established  in 
the  Prussian  army  than  anywhere  else, 
and  is  to  this  day  characteristic  of  it, 
notwithstanding  the  revolutions  it  has 
gone  through.  The  storm  which  broke 
over  the  land  in  180G,  for  instance,  shook 
t  he  army  to  its  very  roots.  A  few  weeks 
ftl'er  the  unfortunate  battle  we  have 
named,  a  commission  of  inquiry  M'as  ap-  ■ 
pointed,  for  the  purpose  of  weeding  the  ! 
corps  of  officers  of  those  who  had  dis¬ 
graced  it,  and  it  did  its  work  thoroughly 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ranks. 
Important  reforms  followed,  among  which 
was  the  regulation  by  which  common 
soldiers  might  be  promoteil  to  the  rank 
of  officers,  but  only  “  so  long  as  the  war 
lasted.”  Immediately  after  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  peace,  a  “  Military  lleorganiza- 
tion  Committee  ”  was  established  under 
Scharnhorst,  which  ordered  the  abolition 
of  degrading  punishments,  and  altered 
the  system  of  recruiting.  The  financial 
administration  of  the  army  was  taken 
from  the  captains,  and  a  sepamte  organi- 
zatiou  for  that  purpose  was  introduced. 
The  most  important  changes,  however, 
were  caused  by  the  provision  introduced 
by  NajK)leon  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  by 
which  Prussia — which  had  hitherto  had 
an  army  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thou¬ 
sand  men — was  bound  to  reduce  it  to 
forty-two  thousand  men.  This  condition, 
which  was  strictly  enforced,  was  the 
great  difficulty  with  which  all  the  numer¬ 


ous  plans  of  reiirganization  which  suo- 
ceeti^  one  another  l)etween  18tX)  and 
1812  had  to  deal.  We  shall  only  here 
touch  upon  these  plans  in  so  far  as  they 
l>ear  u[)on  the  present  system.  Scharn- 
horst’s  original  plan  of  making  an  army 
of  reserve  out  of  the  militia  was  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  Emperor,  who  put  a  de 
cisive  veto  upon  it,  so  that  the  only  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  reserve  which  could  be  form¬ 
ed  consistiHl  of  the  civic  guards  and 
shooting  Bociclios,  although  even  here 
many  obstacles  were  created  by  French 
distrust  The  means  adopted  for  strengUi- 
ening  the  standing  army  were  more  suc¬ 
cessful.  For  this  purpose  the  Kriiinper 
system  was  adopted.  The  term  KriuniHr 
was  applied  to  the  soldiers  in  a  regimen¬ 
tal  district  or  “  canton  ”  who  were  avail¬ 
able  for  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  army 
when  the  stock  of  men  on  furlough  was 
exhausted.  The  number  of  these  Kiiim- 
pers  was  now  considerably  increased  by 
discharging  efficient  soldiers  before  the 
completion  of  their  term  of  service,  and 
putting  recruits  in  their  places.  Even 
men  on  furlough  were  replaced  by  recniita, 
and  it  was  decreed  that  at  least  five  men 
a  mouth  were  to  be  sent  on  furlough  in 
every  oom]>any.  Finally,  “  drill-depots  ” 
were  formed,  with  a  staff  of  soldiers  who 
had  completed  their  terms  of  service,  the 
estabhshment  being  tilled  up  with  re¬ 
cruits  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  per  bat¬ 
talion.  Every  month  di.scharges  were 
given  to  those  who  had  the  longest  ser¬ 
vice,  the  result  of  which  was  that  each 
recruit  remained  about  two  years  in  Uteso 
depots,  liy  tliis  system  every  regiment 
was  made  to  consist  of  the  peace  estab¬ 
lishment,  the  war  establishment,  a  reserve 
of  twenty  men  per  company,  the  drilled 
Krum/}erg  in  the  cantons,  and  the  de|»6t 
Thus,  in  three  years’  time,  Prussia  had  a 
force  at  her  disposal  of  one  hundretl  and 
I  fifty  thousand  well-drilled  men,  and  had 
also  provided  herself  w'ilh  sufficient  arms 
for  the  militia,  in  the  event  of  its  being 
called  out  in  case  of  war.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  a  heavy  blow  to  this  young  organi- 
I  z.ation  when,  in  1812,  Prussia  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  send  full  one  half  of  the  army 
of  forty-two  thousand  men  to  w’hich  she 
was  restricteil  by  treaty  with  the  French 
troops  into  Russia,  and  saw  one  half 
only  of  those  she  sent  return ;  but  the 
latter  were  inured  to  war  and  hardship. 
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nTi<l  the  great  year  1813  had  already  be- 
gnn. 

The  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  swept 
over  Pnissia  in  1813  soon  carried  the 
weak  and  hesitating  king  along  with  it, 
and  he  gave  the  national  rising  the  force 
ot  law  hy  the  iinportartt  decrees  of  the 
17th  of  March.  On  that  day  an  appeal 
was  addressed  to  the  Prussian  people  by 
the  king  from  Breslau,  together  with  the 
“  Regulation  for  the  Organization  of  the 
Ijindwehr.”  The  latter  provided  that 
the  Landwehr  should  be  raised  by  prov- 
in(;es,  and  be  placed  under  the  command 
of  the  highest  civil  and  military  authori¬ 
ties  in  each  jirovince.  To  every  district 
was  assigned  a  detachment  of  the  Land¬ 
wehr  proportionate  to  its  {lopulatum,  and 
hiving  no  connection  with  other  dis¬ 
tricts.  Tlie  Landwehr  was  to  lie  formed 
of  volunteers,  but  if  these  did  not  come 
forward  in  sufticieut  numbers,  the  ranks 
were  to  be  filled  by  lot  from  the  whole 
of  the  population  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  l*etween  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
forty.  The  Landvvehrmen  were  to  pro¬ 
vide  their  own  uniforms,  or  be  clothed 
by  tlie  district  to  which  they  belonged, 
and  they  were  to  be  provided  only  with 
such  arms  by  the  State  as  could  not  be 
manufactured  in  the  districts.  They  were 
not  to  receive  any  pay  so  long  as  they 
remained  in  their  districts,  and  during 
drill  the  district  was  bound  to  coinjien- 
sate  them  for  their  loss  of  time.  When 
the  Landwehr  was  employed  out  of  its 
district,  it  was  to  be  paid  on  the  same 
scale  as  the  standing  army.  The  officers 
were  to  lie  select^,  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  king,  by  the  district  com- 
nnttees,  consisting  of  two  landowners, 
a  roj»resentative  of  the  town  |>opulation, 
ami  one  of  the  country  po|)ulation,  the 
l.i.st  two  being  elected  by  the  Government. 
The  officers  and  men  were  to  have  the 
same  rank  and  privileges  as  tlie  standing 
army.  The  I.andwehr  w.'is  to  consi.st  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  the  former  being 
divided  into  regiments  of  three  hundred 
and  seventy  -  eight  men  each,  and  the 
latter  into  divisions  of  ninety  -  nine 
hundred  and  eight  men.  The  chief 
{K>int  in  which  this  Landwehr  differed 
li  orn  the  later  ones  is  that  it  was  essen¬ 
tially  an  organization  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  at  home,  and  W'as  therefore 
a  kind  of  militia  formed  to  act  as  an 


auxiliary  to  the  standing  army.  It  is 
clear  from  the  wording  of  the  decree  that 
there  w’as  no  intention  of  sending  the 
Landwehr  into  the  field  in  separate  di¬ 
visions.  As  for  the  “  Landsturm,”  whose 
revolutionary  organization  was  never  put 
to  the  proof,  it  was  expressly  provided 
that  it  should  only  be  employed  in  the 
home  di.stricts.  This  system  has  been 
tound  fault  with  by  many  as  too  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  democratic,  .and  is  to  this 
day  condemned  by  Prussian  conserva¬ 
tives  as  leading  to  nothing  but  the 
most  hopeless  anarchy ; .  notwithstanding 
which.  It  has  brilliantly  withstood  the 
test  of  practical  experience,  as  the  days 
of  Grossbeeren  and  Hagelslierg,  of  Leip¬ 
zig,  Liegnitz,  and  Waterloo  have  proved. 

The  six  provinces  ea.st  of  the  Kibe  fur¬ 
nished  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men  for  the  Landwehr ;  the  comtingent 
of  the  reconquered  provinces  west  of 
the  Elbe  was  insignificant.  The  present 
province  of  Westphalia,  especially,  show¬ 
ed  little  interest  in  the  institution,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  very  man  who  fifty 
years  later  advocated  with  the  greatest 
[lersistence  and  enthusiasm  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  old  Landwehr — the  deputy, 
Herr  Waldeck — is  at  the  same  time  a 
son  of  the  “red  land”  of  Westphalia. 
Of  the  above  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  seventy  -  five  thousand 
were  drafted  in  1813  by  regiments  into 
the  brigades  of  the  standing  army,  and 
the  remainder  were  employed  in  besieg¬ 
ing  the  fortresses  which  still  remained  in 
tlie  possession  of  the  enemy.  The  old 
spirit  of  caste,  however,  soon  revived  in 
the  midst  of  the  glorious  battles  of  this 
eventful  year.  On  the  21st  of  August 
a  royal  decree  w'as  issued,  pw>viding  tliat 
“  when  officers  of  the  Landwehr  asso¬ 
ciated  with  officers  of  the  standing  army, 
the  former  should  always  be  consider^ 
as  the  juniors  of  their  respective  ranks, 
without  regard  to  the  dates  of  their  com¬ 
missions  ” — an  order  which  was  the  more 
unjustifiable  that  most  of  the  officers  of 
the  Landwehr  had  previously  served  in 
the  regular  army,  and  that  of  the  two 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  staff  officers 
and  others  of  high  rank  in  the  Land¬ 
wehr  five  only  had  been  civilians  before 
they  received  their  commissions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1814  the 
enemy  had  been  tbrowu  back  across  the 
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Rhine,  the  conntry  was  free,  and  the  crown  T”  was  the  sneering  remark  made 
signal  object  for  which  the  Landwehr  repeatedly  by  tlie  king  on  hearing  of  the 
had  been  called  was  fulfilled.  It  had  suf-  national  movement  in  Konigsberg.  The 
fered  gre.at  losst*8,  notwithstanding  w’hich  reactionists,  who  wished  not  only  to  de- 
it  was  still  employed  in  besieging  fortress-  stroy  the  Landwehr,  bnt  also  the  liberal 
es,  and  the  portion  of  it  which  had  been  laws  of  1808-12  introduced  by  the  Stein- 
attached  to  the  regular  .army  continued  Hardenberg  ministry,  hoped  to  Uike  ad- 
to  serve  in  the  subsequent  campaigns,  vantage  of  this  dis|K)sition  of  the  king  to 
though  it  got  no  credit  for  its  achieve-  att.ain  both  of  these  objects.  For  in  no 
ments.  Meanwhile,  both  in  the  king’s  question  more  than  in  that  of  military 
council  .and  at  headquarters,  gre.at  effoits  organization  does  the  first  step  carry  all 
were  made  by  the  reactionists  to  j)rocure  the  others  after  it,  and  the  new  iniliLary 
the  abolition,  or  at  least  the  thorough  re-  system  that  was  to  l)e  adopted  would  in- 
modelling,  of  this  inconvenient  org.ani-  eviuibly,  sooner  or  Later,  reiict  on  all  other 
zation.  Accordingly,  directly  peace  was  political  questions,  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
concluded,  the  Lain! wehr  regiments  fmin  pie  being  always  mainly  dependent  on  the 
the  provinces  east  of  the  Elbe  were  dis-  constitution  of  the  army, 
missed  with  thanks  to  their  homes,  leav-  The  decree  of  the  3d  of  September, 
ing  only  astaff  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  1814,  organized  the  w’holo  of  the  Prus- 
men  in  each  battalion,  and  the  reorg.aniza-  sian  army  on  a  now  system  ;  but  it  nat- 
tion  w.as  proceeded  with.  A  new  decree  urally  affecte<I  the  Landwehr  the  most, 
was  issued  on  the  3d  of  September,  1814,  The  principle  on  which  the  Latter  was 
but  before  it  was  fully  carried  out,  Najx)-  b.a.sed  could  only  be  thoroughly  applied 
leon  returned  to  France,  and  the  war  of  in  a  free  State.  An  absolute  Govern- 
181.')  iMJgan  ;  so  that  it  was  found  neces-  inent,  such  as  it  wan  wished  to  maintain 
sary  .again  to  c.all  out  the  Landwehr,  in  Prus.sia,  could  not  possibly  .allow  such 
which  was  org.anized  according  to  the  an  organiz.ation  to  subsist  by  the  side  of 
old  system,  and  then  marched,  one  hun-  the  regular  army,  as  such  a  Government 
dred  and  thirty-one  thous.and  strong,  would  always  l)e  in  danger  of  fimling  the 
against  the  enemy.  It  took  a  glorious  people  opposed  in  arms  against  it.  There 
part  in  the  victories  of  Liegnitz  and  \Va-  were  also  other  political  .and  miliUiry 
terloo,  but  this  did  not  prevent  its  being  considenations  which  had  their  weight 
again  disbanded  after  the  8e(x)nd  tre.aty  with  the  Government  on  this  occasion, 
of  Paris,  and  then  submitted  to  a  reOr-  However  excellent  these  national  troops 
ganizing  process  w'hich  left  of  the  old  might  be  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
Landwehr  little  more  than  the  name.  they  were  little  suited  for  employment  in 
The  reactionists  at  court  knew  th.at  the  c.abinet  wars.  To  induce  them  to  aban- 
idea  of  arming  the  nation,  as  it  w.as  real-  don  their  daily  avocations,  and  sacrifice 
ized  in  1813,  had  been  obnoxious  to  the  their  lives  in  battle,  it  w.as  necessary  that 
king  from  the  beginning.  Educ.ated  in  |  they  should  feel  enthusLastic  about  the 
the  traditions  of  military  martinetdom  cause  for  which  they  were  to  fight,  which 
which  Freiierick  the  Great  h.ad  handed  |  would  very  rarely  l)e  the  c.ase  in  a  mere 
down  to  his  successors  as  the  basis  of  j  political  qu.arrel  about  the  possession  of 
Pnissia’s  greatness,  his  opinions  had  been  |  a  piece  of  land.  The  Government  still 
in  no  way  altere<l  even  by  the  exi>erience  :  held  to  its  old  policy  of  aggre.ssion,  and  the 
of  1800.  The  circumstances  under  which  new  army  now  to  be  formed  was  to  be 
the  arming  of  the  nation  first  begiin  adapted  for  aggressive  as  well  as  for  de- 
greatly  provoked  him.  The  estates  of  ;  fensive  wars.  Moreover,  the  Landwehr, 
E.astern  Prussia  formed  the  Landwehr  of  I  notwithstanding  the  bravery  it  showed 
their  province,  under  the  pressure  of  an  ,  in  the  last  war,  manecuvred  with  a  clura- 
imj)erative  necessity,  without  first  obtain- j  siness  which  betrayetl  its  civic  origin; 
ing  the  king’s  sanction,  and  only  with  j  and  wh.at  w.as  tolerated  in  time  of  war 
the  assistance  of  Genenil  York,  who  was  j  could  not  possibly  be  endured  in  time  of 
already  in  disgrace.at  court  in  consecpience  |  jK'.ace. 

of  his  having  broken,  on  his  own  respon- 1  The  le.ading  idea  of  the  new  military 
sibility,  the  tre.aty  with  France.  “  J^oes  j  constitution  w.as,  th.at  in  the  future  the 
Herr  von  York  already  wear  tlie  civic  i  able-bodied  youth  of  the  country  should 
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obtain  their  military  otbicatioh  in  the 
standing  army.  The  exemptions  from 
military  service,  which  were  formerly 
often  given,  now  ceased.  The  term  of 
service  was  fixed  at  tw'cnty  years,  three 
of  which  were  to  be  p.a88ed  in  the  ranks 
of  the  regular  army,  two  in  the  reserve, 
eight  in  the  Landwehr  of  the  first  ban, 
and  seven  in  that  of  the  second  ban. 
The  liability  for  military  service  began  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  ended  at  that  of 
(hirty-nine.  At  the  same  time  the  Land¬ 
wehr  obtained  a  wholly  military  organ¬ 
ization,  and  the  State  took  upon  itself  the 
expenses  which  were  formerly  defrayed 
by  the  districts.  The  system  of  appoint¬ 
ing  the  officers  by  the  district  committees 
W'as  also  abolished,  and  a  corps  of  offi¬ 
cers  was  formed  for  the  Landwehr  .as  for 
the  regular  army.  This  corps  was  to 
consist  of  young  men  of  a  certain  degree 
of  education,  and  sufficient  private  means 
to  be  able  to  provide  themselves,  at  their 
own  expense,  with  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment.  They  w’cie  also  given  the  ])rivi- 
lege  of  serving  one  ye.ar  only  with  the 
regiil.ar  army.  The  Landwehr  of  the 
first  ban  was  to  be  drilled  at  stated  times 
every  year,  and  during  war  it  was  to  be 
attached  for  service  to  the  standing  .army, 
and  was  bound  to  serve  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Th.at  of  the  secomi  ban 
was  to  be  employed  only  in  garrisoning 
fortresses,  and  on  other  descriptions  of 
home  service,  but  not  on  foreign  service. 
The  remainder  of  the  male  {>opul:ition 
between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty 
constituted  the  I..and8turin,  and  were 
only  to  be  called  out  in  case  of  actual 
inv<asion.  This,  though  apjiiM’ently  only 
an  improvement  on  the  system  of  1813, 
w.as  re.ally  a  complete  abolition  of  it. 
W  hat  Scharivhorst  and  Count  Dolma,  the 
authors  of  that  system,  had  aimed  at, 
was  to  establish  the  principle  that  the 
whole  mation  was  bound  to  take  up  arms 
for  its  defence,  wliereas  the  new  organ¬ 
ization  was  formed  on  the  principle  that 
the  whole  nation  was  liable  to  military 
service,  which  are  two  very  different 
things.  According  to  the  old  system  the 
defence  of  the  fatherland  was  intrusted 
to  a  powerful  national  army,  by  the  side 
of  a  standing  army.  The  new  Land¬ 
wehr,  on  the  other  hand,  was  nothing 
but  a  military  reserve  in  the  strictest 
meaning  of  tlie  term.  The  military  con-  j 
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stitution  of  1813  only  required  the  full 
exercise  of  all  the  strength  of  the  nation 
in  the  hour  of  danger;  that  of  1814, 
with  its  regulated  service  of  twenty  years, 
and  its  service  of  three  years  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  army,  penetrated  deeply  into  the 
social  life  of  the  people,  and  threatened 
to  enlarge  the  army,  as  the  population 
increased,  to  proportions  which  would 
severely  tax  the  financial  resources  of  the 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  if  regarded 
from  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  the 
new  system  certainly  presented  immense 
adv.antages.  Before  1806,  Prussia,  wdth 
a  standing  army  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  men,  could  bring  into 
the  field  .an  army  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  at  most ;  now,  with  a 
standing  army  of  one  hundred  .and  twen¬ 
ty  thousand,  she  was  enabled,  thanks  to 
her  new  organization,  to  have  at  her 
command  four  hundred  thousand  troops 
and  more.  This  enonnous  augmentation 
of  j)ower,  too,  was  secured  at  a  compar¬ 
atively  trifling  expense.  Every  able- 
bodied  man  in  the  country  became  a  sol¬ 
dier,  and  this  powerful  military  m<ac'hine 
w.a8  at  the  sole  dispos.al  of  the  king,  in 
whose  hands  the  whole  of  the  military, 
as  w’cll  as  of  the  legislative  power,  was 
vesteil. 

What,  however,  w’as  still  more  remark¬ 
able  is,  that  this  system  w'as  so  thor¬ 
oughly  in  accordjiHce  with  the  military 
spirit  of  the  people,  that  it  was  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  foreign  relations  of 
Prussia,  too,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
maititain  the  po|)ulartty  of  the  new  or- 
g.anization.  It  was  essentially  suited  to 
a  rising  State,  which  must  be  always 
ready  to  seize  upon  favorable  political 
opportunities  and  to  secure  the  advan¬ 
tages  it  has  thus  obtained.  The  distri¬ 
bution  of  power  in  Europe  was,  how¬ 
ever,  so  firmly  established  after  1815,  and 
the  Boaaparti.st  intrigues,  and  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements  m  Italy  and  Spain, 
produced  so  firm  a  solidarity  of  conserva¬ 
tive  and  reactionary  inteix*sts  among  the 
great  European  Powers,  that  there  was 
no  opportunity  of  using  the  power  which 
Prussia  had  obtained  by  her  new  military 
system.  Tlie  result  was,  that  neither 
the  levies  for  the  standing  army,  nor  the 
drilling  of  the  Landwehr,  were  so  oner¬ 
ous  as  to  make  the  people  feel  any 
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Tery  great  inconvenience  from  the  new 
itate  of  things.  The  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  Prussia,  too,  in  consequence  of 
the  heavy  losses  she  had  sustained  in  the 
war,  and  the  defective  system  of  finance, 
was  for  a  long  time  so  slow  and  insignif¬ 
icant,  and  wages  were  so  low,  that  the 
evil  of  being  sent  to  the  army  during 
three  of  the  most  productive  years  of 
one’s  life  was  but  little  felt.  Moreover, 
the  new  system  had  some  advantages, 
which,  whether  real  or  apparent,  were 
very  evident  to  the  eye.  The  three  years’ 
service  in  the  ranks  brought  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  distant  provinces  in  contact  with 
civilization ;  their  young  men  entered 
the  army  at  an  age  when  one  is  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  external  impressions,  and  at 
the  same  time  when  the  judgment  be¬ 
comes  developed,  and  they  returned  to 
their  rustic  homes  w'ith  the  manners  and 
extended  views  of  men  who  have  travelled 
and  resided  in  towns.  This,  in  the  state 
of  education  which  then  prevailed  in  the 
provm(«8,  was  a  great  advantage,  npt 
only  to  the  man  himself,  but  often  to  the 
whole  of  his  village.  It  is  true  that  the 
soldier  often  brought  to  his  native  place 
the  vices  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  civili¬ 
zation — a  distaste  for  steady  work,  disso¬ 
lute  manners  and  habits,  and  the  over¬ 
weening  oonceitof  a  privileged  class.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  quick,  supple, 
and  accustomed  to  obedience;  and. this 
result  of  a  military  education  was  at  any 
rate  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  tbose  who 
had  occasion  to  employ  him.  Another 
part  of  the  system,  which  was  equally 
beneficial  to  the  State  and  tiie  nation,  was 
the  optional  prolongation  of  the  service 
in  the  regular  array.  Any  Landwehrman 
who  had  served  his  three  years,  and 
wished  to  continue  in  the  service,  was 
allowed  to  enlist  for  six  years  longer,  for 
which  he  was  rewarded  with  an  honorary 
certificate ;  and,  if  be  prolonged  his  ser¬ 
vice  for  a  further  terra,  he  was  allowed 
an  increase  of  pay,  with  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  a  sul^idinate  post  under  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  being  discharged.  These  in¬ 
ducements,  small  as  they  were,  were  suf- 
fident  to  attract  numbers  of  those  (in 
Prussia  a  very  numerous  class)  who  have 
not  sufficient  independence  or  energy  to 
choose  a  profession  for  themselves ;  and 
these,  after  serving  their  twelve  or  fifteen 
years,  obtained  a  certificate  which  enti¬ 


tled  them  to  become  candidates  for  a 
place  in  the  customs  or  post-office,  where 
they  generally  made  excellent  public  ser¬ 
vants,  their  life  in  the  .army  having  taught 
them  punctuality  and  honesty,  and  ena¬ 
bled  them  to  subsist  on  the  very  scanty 
pay  which  in  Prussia  is  given  to  all  sul^ 
ordinate  government  officials. 

Such  were  the  chief  of  the  social  re¬ 
sults  of  the  new  military  system.  Its 
[)olitical  results  were  not  less  important 
As  it  became  more  and  more  certain  th.at 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  was  to  be  succeeded 
by  an  epoch  of  peace  and  reiiction,  the 
outward  aggressive  character  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  organization  began  to  lose  its  prom¬ 
inence,  and  its  inner  conservative  ten¬ 
dencies  gradually  developed  themselves. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  Prussian 
military  system  was  strongly  condemned 
in  the  smaller  Germ.an  States  w’here,  for 
some  time  after  the  Paris  tre.aty  was  sign¬ 
ed,  some  traces  of  constitutionalism  still 
remained.  The  new  system  certainly  did 
not  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  Germany  by  the  means  of  what 
was  called  “  moral  conquest”  Wlieu 
the  Prussian  Government  found  it  nece^ 
sary  to  compensate  the  people  for  the 
sacrifices  tlie  military  system  entailed 
upon  them  by  opening  out  free  chan¬ 
nels  for  their  trade,  such  as  the  Zollve- 
rcin  for  instance,  the  neighboring  Ger¬ 
man  States  adopted  its  innovations,  but 
they  never  attempted  to  place  their  ar¬ 
mies  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Prus¬ 
sian.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  there  was  but  one  of  the  thirty 
smaller  German  States,  the  Duchy  of 
Brunswick,  in  which  the  Prussian  sys¬ 
tem  was  fully  introducetl,  and  three  oth¬ 
ers  only,  Coburg,  L.aucnburg,  and  Alten- 
burg,  had  partly  adopted  it  by  making 
military  conventions  with  Prussia.  The 
other  Governments  were  dissuaded  by 
tlie  cost,  and  their  peoples  by  the  long 
term  of  military  service,  the  burdens  the 
system  imposed  on  individuals,  and  the 
power  it  gave  to  the  Government 

The  amalgamation  of  the  Landwehr 
with  the  standing  army  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  without  its  disadvantages,  even  in 
a  military  point  of  view.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  amaig.amation  really  consist¬ 
ed  in  this,  that  during  peace  the  Prussian 
State  now  only  required  to  keep  up  an 
army  which  was  small  compared  to  that 
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which  existed  before  180G ;  and  that  it 
at  the  same  time  possessed  a  sufficiently 
numerous  reserve  to  bring,  in  case  of 
war,  neurly  four  times  as  large  a  force 
into  the  field.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
the  standing  army,  whose  strength  was 
fixed  in  1815  at  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  must  be  considered  j 
as  a  military  force  which  could  only  be 
kept  up,  with  the  then  population  of 
eleven  millions,  and  the'Iimited  revenue 
of  the  country,  by  educating  the  great 
majority  of  the  population  for  the  mili-  j 
tary  service.  We  have  already  remarked, 
too,  that  as  the  population  increksed,  the 
army  would  under  the  new  system  prob¬ 
ably  swell  to  a  size  which  would  overtax 
the  financial  resources  of  the  country. 
This  could  only  be,  to  a  certain  degree, 
obviated  by  shortening  the  period  of  ac¬ 
tive  service  as  fixed  by  the  law  of  1811, 
which  w:is  afterwards  actually  done.  It 
is  remarkable,  moreover,  that  the  new 
Landwehr  possessed  all  the  defects  of  the 
old  one,  without  its  advantages.  The 
maximum  age  of  service  was  fixed  so 
high  that,  practically,  even  under  the 
new  system,  the  Prussian  State  could 
only  enter  upon  a  w.ar  which  had  the ' 
strong  sympathies  of  the  population,  and 
was  besides  compelled  to  support,  not  ] 
only  the  army  in  the  field,  but  also  the  j 
army  of  wives  and  children  left  behind  ' 
by  the  Landwehrmen,  while  at  the  same  I 
time  the  treasury  lost  a  great  part  of  its  I 
income  from  so  many  taxpayers  having  ' 
been  calle<l  into  active  service.  It  is  true  I 
th.at  in  1813  the  maximum  age  of  service  | 
in  the  Ijandwehr  was  the  same,  but  what 
was  possible  w’ith  the  national  spirit  that ! 
then  prevailed  could  not  be  done  again ' 
for  a  long  time,  and  still  less  perma- 1 
nently.  The  only  difference  betw’een  the  j 
results  of  the  two  systems  was  that  the  I 
Landwehr  consisted  of  well-drilled  sol-  j 
diers,  an  important  point,  no  doubt,  but 
it  still  remains  a  question  whether  this 
advantage  might  not  have  been  more 
eflectively  secured  without  the  defects 
above  mentioned,  even  if  the  old  Land¬ 
wehr  organization  had  been  retained. 

We  have  devoted  particular  attention 
to  this  law  of  the  3d  of  September,  1814, 
because  the  system  which  has  been  call¬ 
ed  “  the  reorganization  ”  since  1860,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  strict  return  to  the 
principles  of  that  law ;  in  doing  which 


the  Government,  as  against  the  Liberals, 
was  decidedly  in  the  right.  In  order  to 
explain  the  difference  between  the  “  re¬ 
organization  ”  and  the  law  of  1814,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  resumi 
of  the  changes  which  the  latter  under¬ 
went  in  its  execution. 

The  third  article  of  the  law  of  1814, 
regarding  the  strength  of  the  army,  was 
very  loosely  worded.  It  provided  tliat 
“  the  strength  of  the  standing  army  and 
the  Landwehr  shall  be  fixed  according  to 
the  relations  of  the  State  {Siaatsverhdlt- 
nisse).”  As  these  relations  continued  to 
be  of  a  peaceful  character,  as  the  country 
wanted  its  young  men  for  civil  pui'suits, 
and  as  the  king  himself  did  not  require 
the  strength  of  the  standing  army  to  be 
greater  than  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
the  burden  of  the  yearly  levy  was  not 
very  heavy.  According  to  official  ac¬ 
counts,  the  average  proportion  of  young 
men  taken  for  the  miliUiry  service  was 
about  twenty-six  per  cent  of  the  whole 
of  the  able-bodied  population  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Above  all,  the  eilucate<l  and  wealthy 
classes  felt  this  burden  the  least  The 
superabundance  of  material  afforded  by 
the  yearly  levies  enabled  tlie  authorities 
to  select  the  tallest  and  strongest  men, 
and  the  sons  of  middle-class  families, 
being  usually  inferior  in  these  re8[)euta 
to  the  peasantry,  thus  often  escaped  the 
service  altogether.  For  those  who  had 
a  taste  for  the  army,  the  system  of  “  one 
year’s  volunteers  ”  was  a  very  con¬ 
venient  one.  Any  one  with  sufficient 
means  to  purchase  his  uniform,  and 
with  the  ordinary  education  which  is  to 
be  obtained  in  middle-class  schools  in 
Prussia,  could  engage  for  service  before 
he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year.  By 
doing  this,  he  lost,  it  is  true,  the  chance 
of  not  being  drawn  for  the  Landwehr— 
the  selection  being  made  in  the  last  in¬ 
stance  by  lot — but  on  the  other  hand  he 
had  the  right  to  select  the  arm  of  the  ser- 
j  vice  to  which  ho  wished  to  belong,  and 
I  served  for  a  year  only,  at  the  end  of 
'  w’hich  time  he  w'as  promoted  to  the  rank 
either  of  sub-officer  or  officer,  and  his 
liability  to  service  practically  ceased,  for 
his  having  to  api>ear  for  a  few  weeks  at 
I  the  gi-eat  Landwehr  reviews,  which  take 
!  place  once  every  two  years,  to  show  his 
I  bright  epaulettes  and  scarf  in  the  cafes 
I  of  small  towns,  or  the  canteen  tents  of 
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the  camp,  rather  partook  of  the  nature  of  I 
amusement  tlian  of  duty.  Another  pro- 1 
vision  of  the  law  was  that  those  who  had  ' 
not  been  drawn  for  the  Landwehr  were 
to  undergo  a  six  weeks’  drill  as  recruits, 
and  then  take  part  in  the  Landwehr  re¬ 
views,  but  this  institution  became  obso¬ 
lete  a  very  few  years  after  the  law  was 
issued.  The  Landwehr  itself  w.as  neg¬ 
lected  by  the  Government  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  all  sorts  of  expedients  were 
devised  (such  as  making  the  men  we.ar 
old-fiishioned  uniforms)  to  disgust  the 
people  with  the  whole  system.  Thus 
matters  went  on  until  1830,  when  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  Europe  again 
waked  the  Prussian  Government  to  the 
necessity  of  making  its  army  efficient. 
King  Frederick  WHliani  III.  had  mean¬ 
while  attained  an  age  when  people  usually 
recoil  from  extensivechanges,  and  in  1833 
— “  on  financial  grounds,”  as  was  stated  by 
tihe  Prussian  Government  in  1800  when 
it  brought  in  its  reih'ganiration  bill,  and  , 
also  in  onler  to  obtain  a  greater  number  I 
of  recruits  in  the  cadres — the  three  years’ 
term  of  service  in  the  regular  array  was 
temjwrarUy  abandoned,  and  replac^  by  , 
a  term  of  two  years.  There  are  docu¬ 
ments  of  that  time  now  extant  which 
show  that  Prince  William,  the  present 
king,  had  then  already  opposed  this  re¬ 
duction-  in  the  term  of  service,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  he  even  looked  upon  the  three  \ 
years’  term  as  only  a  minimum.  In  1833 
the  reins  of  the  military  organization  of 
Prussia  began  to  be  drawn  tighter.  Nu¬ 
merous  plans  with  this  view  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  Frederick  William  IV.,  but 
they  met  with  no  attention  from  that 
sovereign,  who  neither  understood  nor 
cared  for  military  matters.  They  only 
obtained  consideration  when  the  king’s 
illness  called  the  Prince  Regent  to  the 
direction  of  affairs.  It  was  due  to  his  j 
influence,  while  he  was  still  under  the  im-  1 
pression  of  the  events  of  1848-9,  that  in  ] 
1856  the  three  years’  term  of  service  was 
restored,  after  an  intermediate  two  and  a 
half  years’  term  in  1852.  These  meas- 
nres  were  taken  without  reference*  to  the 
Chambers,  as  matters  of  administration  ; 
and  in  the  same  manner  in  1859,  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  nine  new  captains  were  sudden¬ 
ly  created,  who,  in  the  event  of  war,  were 
to  take  the  command  of  the  Landwehr. 
At  this  the  Chambers  took  the  alarm, 


and  in  passing  the  vote  declared  that  it 
only  did  so  on  condition  that  the  position 
of  the  Landwehr  should  be  in  no  way 
altered  by  the  new  measure.  Herr  von 
Bonin,  who  was  then  Minister  of  War, 
reassured  the  Chamber  by  declaring  th.at 
no  sudi  alteration  would  be  made  with¬ 
out  its  consent ;  but  finding  shortly  after¬ 
wards  that  the  Government  was  about  to 
continue  the  reoeganization,  he  resigned. 
His  successor  was  Herr  von  Roon,  and 
with  him  began  a  new  seven  years’  war, 
which,  it  seems,  h.a3  now  ended  with  the 
“  seven  (Jays’  war.” 

Those  who  are  not  blinded  by  the  Late 
Prussian  successes  must  admit  that  tho 
conduct  of  the  Government  in  this  quar¬ 
rel  is  far  from  being  a  creditible  ei)isodo 
in  its  career.  For  six  years  it  wavered 
between  attempting  to  settle  the  question 
in  a  lawful  and  con.stitutional  manner, 
and  proceeding  independently  of  tho 
Chamber.  As  for  the  idea  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  its  military  policy — the 
abolition  of  tho  distinct  existence  of  tho 
Landwehr,  and  its  incorporation  in  tho 
standing  army — it  sedulously  kept  it  in 
the  background,  and  many  years  el.ajtsed 
before  the  Chamber  appreciated  its  true 
significance. 

In  tho  session  of  1860  a  bill  was  laid 
before  the  Lower  House,  jiroposing  a  re¬ 
organization  of  the  army  on  the  basis  of 
the  law  of  1814,  and  at  the  same  time 
asking  for  a  supplementary  vote  for  the 
military  budget  of  about  ten  millions  of 
thalers.  Finding  th.at  the  House  was  not 
disposed  to  grant  this  sum,  the  ministry 
withdrew  the  bill,  and  asked  for  a  provis¬ 
ional  grant  of  nine  millions,  “  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  army  in  readine.ss  for  the  field,” 
and  .assured  the  House  in  the  most  posi¬ 
tive  manner  that  any  future  decisions  at 
which  they  might  arrive  would  not  bo 
I  prejudiced  by  their  granting  tho  sum  ask- 
1  ed  for.  The  representative  of  the  Gov- 
j  ernment  expressly  declared  on  this  occa- 
sion  that  “  if  the  House  refused  to  vote 
the  necessary  supplies  at  a  future  period, 
the  former  state  of  things  could  be  revert¬ 
ed  to.”  The  nine  millions  were  then 
voted.  But  the  Government,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  assurances  to  the  (jontrary, 
had  already  taken  the  first  st(‘p  towards 
the  new  reiirganization,  by  establishing 
j  nine  new  regiments,  called  ”  combined  ro- 
;  serve  regiments.”  Next  year  it  askeil  for 
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a  further  sura  to  complete,  as  it  said,  the 
organization  of  the  army  according  to 
the  law  of  1811.  The  House  again 
granted  what  was  asked,  though  with 
a  small  deduction,  taking  care,  however, 
to  i)lace  the  item  under  the  head  of  “  ex¬ 
traordinary  expenses,”  in  order  to  show 
that  the  charge  was  to  be  only  tem|)orary. 
Tills,  however,  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
military  party  at  court,  which  wished  to 
settle  the  matter  once  for  all.  The  lil)eral 
ministry  of  Ilohenzollern- Alters wald- 
Schwerin  fell,  and  after  a  short  interval, 
in  which  Herr  von  der  Heydt  tried 
his  powers  of  conciliation  in  vain,  Herr 
von  Bismarck  became  Minister  President. 
The  contlict  now  broke  out  in  earnest. 
A  new  reorganization  bill  was  brought 
before  the  Chamber  in  18(i2,  together 
with  the  demand  for  an  addition  of  be- 
twc*en  eight  and  ten  millions  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  budget 

This  bill  was  not  debated  in  the  Lower 
House  that  session,  simply  liecause  the 
latter  was  dissolved  immediately  after 
Herr  von  Hagen  had  proposed  a  motion 
asking  for  a  more  detailed  explan.ation  of 
the  budget.  The  .lew  elections  only 
strengthened  the  Opfiosition,  and  the 
Government  accordingly  no  longer  asked 
the  consent  of  the  House  to  the  reor¬ 
ganization,  but  proceeded  with  it  by 
way  of  decree.  In  1803,  a  reorgan¬ 
ization  bill,  together  w'ith  the  budget, 
was  brought  before  tlie  House  for  the 
third  time,  but  liefore  the  debate  could 
take  place  the  Chamlier  was  closed,  on 
account  of  the  alleged  refusal  of  the 
Vice-President  to  allow  the  Minister  of 
War  to  s{K‘ak.  In  1804  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  was  proceeded  with  as  before,  the 
Chamber  striking  out  of  the  budget,  as  it 
did  in  the  second  session  of  1802,  all  the 
> additional  items.  At  length,  in  1805, 
the  bill  was  again  brought  in,  together 
with  the  budget,  and  was  this  time  fully 
debated  in  lour  long  sittings,  the  result 
of  which  was  its  rejection,  and  the  re¬ 
newed  erasure  from  the  budget  of  the 
expimses  of  the  reorganization.  The 
session  was  then  closed,  and  the  king,  in 
his  speech  from  the  throne,  declareil  that 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
Chamber  the  remodelling  of  the  army 
would  be  maiiitaineil.  Then  came  the 
short  ses-sion  of  1806,  towards  the  end 
of  which  it  was  already  :x>ntemplated  to  , 


send  an  address  to  the  king,  begging  for 
a  settlement  of  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  the  Government  The 
new  elections  and  the  battle  of  Konig- 
griitz  followed,  and  the  conflict  was  ended 
by  peace  in  both  cases,  the  House  grant¬ 
ing  to  the  Government  an  indemnity  for 
iiaving  ruled  without  a  budget,  and  pass¬ 
ing,  with  trifling  alterations,  the  budget 
of  the  year,  thus  tacitly  recognizing  tho 
reorganization,  so  far  at  least  as  it  bad 
been  carried  out  between  1800  and  1806. 

But  now  comes  the  tpiestion,  what  was 
this  reorganization  t  For  it  is  a  painfully 
ludicrous  ftiature  of  this  unhappy  quarrel 
that  no  one  in  the  country  now  knows — 
nor,  M'efear,  the  Government  itself — what 
was  the  real  question  at  issue.  The 
four  bills  of  1800,  1802,  1803,  and  1805, 
which  were  to  reduce  the  reorganization 
to  a  system,  entirely  differ  from  each 
other ;  and  as  since  then  no  orderly  bud¬ 
get  has  been  issued,  it  is  not  clear  which 
of  these  bills,  if  any  of  them,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  ])ractically  carried  out  The 
bill  of  1800  demanded  a  service  of  eight 
ears  in  the  standing  army,  four  years  to 
e  served  in  the  cavaliy,  three  in  the  other 
arms,  and  the  remainder  in  the  reserve, 
and  it  entirely  abolished  the  distimaion 
between  the  first  and  second  bans  of  the 
Landwehr,  in  which  the  term  of  service 
was  to  be  eleven  years.  The  bill  of  1802 
demanded  a  servic^e  of  seven  years  in  the 
standing  army,  three  of  which  were  to  be 
served  in  one  of  the  arms,  a  service  of 
five  years  in  the  first  ban  of  the  Land¬ 
wehr,  and  of  four  in  the  second  ban.  The 
same  provisions  were  contained  in  the 
bill  of  1802,  with  this  difference,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  service  in  the  first  ban  w'as 
made  four  years,  and  that  in  the  second 
five.  This  bill  also  abolished  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  Landwehr  recruits,  and  permitted 
the  drafting  of  the  Landwehr  officers 
into  the  regular  army.  In  the  bill  of 
1805  the  terms  of  service  are  the  same 
as  in  that  of  1803,  but  it  is  chiefly  inter¬ 
esting  from  the  explanations  given  by  the 
Minister  of  War  regarding  it,  which  w'e 
shall  now  briefly  notice. 

Tho  points  in  these  bills  which  were 
most  easily  reconcilable  with  the  law  of 
1814  were,  in  the  first  place,  the  three 
years’  service,  and  in  the  second,  the  in¬ 
crease  ill  the  numbers  of  the  army.  Be¬ 
tween  the  yeara  1815  and  1800  the  popu- 
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lation  ofPnissMa  had  increasied  from  eleven 
to  eighteen  millions,  and  taking  this  as  the 
standard,  the  Government  was  perfectly 
justified  in  saying  that  as  the  proportion 
of  the  population  which  had  been  called 
to  the  ranks  in  1816  was  12  J  per  1000, 
while  this  proportion  was  only  8.J  in  1859, 
a  raising  of  the  latter  to  10  per  1000, 
which  had  been  contemplated  since  1860, 
would  be  by  no  means  excessive.  This 
W'ould  have  increased  the  peace  establish¬ 
ment  from  forty  thousand  to  from  sixty 
thousand  to  seventy  thousand  men,  and 
would  probably  have  been  agreed  to  by 
the  Chamber,  if  the  Minister  had  con¬ 
sented  to  fix  the  numbers  by  law,  and  to 
compensate  the  nation  for  this  additional 
burden  by  shortening  the  period  of  active 
service.  But  he  refused  to  do  either,  and 
he  was  equally  indisposed  to  make  any 
conces.sion  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
the  cadres  of  the  standing  army,  which 
had  been  considerably  increased,  or  to 
the  Laudwehr  of  the  first  ban,  which  h.ad 
been  greatly  reduced  from  its  former  po¬ 
sition  of  eqii.ality  as  regards  numbers  with 
the  regular  force.  According  to  the  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  Minister,  the  following 
appear  to  be  the  chief  points  of  tlie  “  re¬ 
organization  :  ” 

/Yrs( ;  The  three  years’  serv'ice  remains 
in  force,  for  all  arms. 

Secoiid :  Instead  of  the  forty  thousand 
recruits  hitherto  levied,  the  numlier  is 
henceforward  to  be  sixty  thousand  at  lea.st, 
such  number  to  be  subject  to  increase  in 
proportion  as  the  population  increases. 

Third:  Those  who  are  serving  their 
first  three  years  in  the  Landwehr  of  the 
first  ban  are  to  be  treated  as  a  reserve  to 
the  regular  army,  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
not  only  to  be  embodied  with  it  in  time 
of  war  for  purposes  of  drill,  but  are  to  be 
liable  to  fill  up  any  vacancies  that  may 
occur  in  the  division  of  the  standing  army 
to  which  they  may  be  attached.  Thus 
the  greater  half  of  the  Landwehr  of  the 
first  ban  is  entirely  deprived  of  its  origi¬ 
nal  character,  and  is,  in  point  of  fact,  em¬ 
bodied  with  the  standing  army,  which 
may  thereby  be  at  once  increased  from 
two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  (its 
present  strength)  to  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men. 

Fourth :  The  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  infantry  battalions  of  the  standing 
army  have  been  increased  to  two  hun¬ 


dred  and  fifty-three,  the  diflTerence  con¬ 
stituting  the  cailres  for  the  reserve.  The 
cavalry,  which  formerly  consisted  of  ono 
hundred  and  fifty-six  squadrons  of  the 
line,  and  one  hundred  and  four  of  the 
Landwehr,  is  made  to  consist  of  two  hiin- 
<lred  squadrons  of  the  line,  and  a  further 
increase  of  twenty-four  squadrons  was 
announced  by  the  Government  in  1865; 
the  Landwehr  cavalry,  on  the  other  hand, 
now  consists  of  forty-eight  squadrons 
only. 

It  is  to  be  observed  here  that  the  very 
points  which  the  public  looked  upon  as 
the  most  important,  and  opposed  most 
eagerly,  namely,  the  three  years’  service 
.and  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
army,  are  those  which  are  the  most  de¬ 
fensible  and  insignificant.  The  first  is 
clearly  provided  for  in  the  law  of  1814, 
and  the  second  is  not  forbidden  by  it 
The  really  imj>ortant  point  in  the  new 
system  is  the  altered  position  of  the  Land¬ 
wehr,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable 
the  army,  by  converting  the  Landwehr 
into  a  reserve,  to  do  without  the  Land¬ 
wehr  altogether,  as  such,  in  time  of  war. 
The  law  of  1814  only  imposed  a  service 
of  five  years  in  the  regular  army,  two  of 
which  as  a  reserve,  and  the  reserve  men 
were  only  called  upon  to  serve  in  case  of 
war.  By  the  [)rescnt  system  the  term  of 
service  in  the  regular  army  is  from  seven 
to  eight  years,  whereby  the  service  in  the 
reserve  is  extend^  from  two  to  from 
four  to  five  years,  besides  which  the  re¬ 
serve  men,  to  use  the  words  of  the  bill  of 
1865,  “are  only  relieved  from  service  so 
long  as  they  are  not  required  for  drill  or 
to  strengthen  the  army,”  that  is,  so  long 
as  the  regular  army  is  op  to  its  full 
strength.  This  is  the  real  pith  of  the 
new  system,  which  deprives  the  most 
numerous  and  effective  portion  of  the 
Landwehr  of  the  guarantee  that  they  will 
only  be  called  from  their  homes  in  o.a.so 
of  war,  and  at  the  same  lime  of  their 
independent  position  by  the  side  of  the 
regular  army.  They  will  now  be  doubt¬ 
less  entirely  incorporated  with  the  latter, 
together  with  their  officers,  provided  al¬ 
ways  that  the  latter  possess  the  necessary 
qualification  of  birth.  This  was  actually 
done  in  the  last  war,  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Landwehrmen  were  enlisted 
as  reserves,  and  sent  into  the  field,  the 
Government  at  the  same  time  taking 
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great  credit  for  having  withdrawn  so  few 
of  the  “  Landwehrnien,”  tliat  is,  those 
not  belonging  to  the  reserve,  from  their 
daily  occupations  —  an  evident  quibble, 
which,  however,  deceived  many. 

The  Prussian  Chamber,  alter  the  brill¬ 
iant  successes  of  the  Prussian  arms, 
seems  to  be  unwilling  to  look  too  closely 
into  the  condition  of  the  army  by  which 
they  were  achieved  ;  and  the  public  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  country  certainly  does  not 
encourage  any  op|>08ition  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  this  point  At  the  same  time  it 
is  evident  that  the  Prussian  army,  if  the 
present  system  is  maintained,  must  grad¬ 
ually  lose  that  national  cliaracter  which 
is  its  chief  glory,  and  which  it  so  emi¬ 
nently  possessed  in  1813.  History  teach- 


I  es  us  that  political  movements  which 
give  rise  to  pi'actical  military  ideas  are 
I  always  successful.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  French  revolution,  and  still 
more  so  with  the  Prussian  national  ris¬ 
ing  in  1813.  The  reroganization  of  the 
Prussian  array  has  in  this  respect  been 
tiraely,  as  it  is  contemporaneous  with  a 
great  (xditical  movement  in  Germany. 
13ut  will  the  latter  owe  any  of  its  success 
to  the  former?  We  doubt  it,  for  the 
national  aspirations  of  Germany  are  still 
progressive,  while  the  reorganization  of 
the  army  in  Prussia  has  assumed  a  retro¬ 
grade  aspect.  Let  us  at  least  hope  that, 
if  it  brings  no  other  advantage,  it  will 
;  direct  the  efforts  of  free  nations  to  the 
I  imitation  of  the  excellent  system  of  1813. 
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W HERE  falr-h^r’d  Meuclaus  dwelt,  great  Atreus'  younger  son. 

And  Helen  to  his  home  was  home,  long  lov'd,  now  woo'd  and  won. 
Twelve  damsels  stood — the  hyacinth  gicam'd  in  their  braided  hair— 
First  of  the  land,  Laconia's  boast,  a  marvel  bright  and  fair — 

And  wove  with  twinkling  feet  the  dance,  and  all  in  concert  sung. 

As  the  hridal  Imwer  on  Helen  clos'd,  and  the  halt  around  them  rung. 

“  What !  gentle  bridegroom  I  gone  so  soon  ?  To  slumber  art  thou  fled 
In  drowsy  mood,  or  tir'd  and  foint,  or  wine  hath  touch'd  thy  head  ?  ’ 
Tlius  early  wilt  thou  sleep,  at  least  thou  shouldst  have  lefl  the  maid. 
That  here  we  girls  as  comrades  all  till  morning  might  have  play'd 
Beneath  her  loving  mother's  eye ;  for  weil  we  know  for  life, 

From  year  to  year,  from  night  to  mom,  she  ever  is  thy  wife. 

With  happy  omen  didst  thou  come ;  well  hath  thy  wooing  sped  : 

Thou  first  among  e’en  Sparta's  chiefs !  Jove’s  daughter  shares  thy  bed. 
Bless'd  were  the  child  that  should  repeat  that  mother's  form  and  face— 
No  maid  that  treads  the  ground  of  Greece  can  vie  with  Helen’s  grace- 
We  know  it — all  of  equal  age,  we’ve  bar'd  in  girlhood’s  pride 
Our  supple  limbs  in  manly  s|)ort  along  Eurutas'  side — 

Full  four  times  sixty  S|)artan  maids  in  pastime  gather’d  here— 

And  midst  us  all — we  know  it  well — there  is  not  Helen’s  peer. 

The  glow  of  dawn,  the  burst  of  spring,  the  majesty  of  night— 

They  all  are  fair,  but  fair  as  they,  she  shines  in  golden  light. 

As  the  tall  cypress  rears  its  spire  and  marks  its  place  afar. 

Borne  garden's  pride — as  the  fleet  steed  adorns  the  victor's  car, 

Bo,  Li^edtemon's  pride  and  joy,  we  see  young  Helen  move, 

And  scatter  from  her  blushing  brow  the  rosy  light  of  love. 

No  hand  like  hers  can  reel  the  wool,  or  weave  without  a  scam. 

With  shuttle  deft  so  close  a  web  cut  from  the  loom's  tall  beam. 

Aye!  and  to  sweep  the  sounding  lyre  and  sing  high  themes  like  this — ■ 
Broad-breasted  Pallas,  and  the  might  of  Orthian  Artemis— 

No  hand,  no  voice  like  Helen's  is ;  yet  in  her  eyes  the  while 
All  woman's  softest  witchery  beams,  and  sparUes  in  her  smile. 
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In  tranquil  grace  and  beauty  now  a  matron  In  thy  home 
Thou  Bitt'st ;  but  we,  when  spring-time  comes,  as  girls  again  will  roam. 
Again  we’ll  course  along  the  meads,  and  when  our  Uowers  we  twine, 
Like  lambs  that  for  their  mothers  bleat,  shall  we  for  Helen  pine. 

Then  first  for  thee  of  melilot  we’d  weave  the  votive  wreath, 

And  hang  it  up  in  Helen’s  name  yon  giant  plane  beneath. 

For  thee  from  out  the  silver  urn,  where  those  broad  branches  spread. 
We’ll  draw  our  fragrant  store,  and  there  the  liquid  perfume  shed. 

On  the  smooth  bark  we'll  grave  the  words,  that  pa.s8crs-by  may  sec. 

In  Doric  phrase — “  Oh  I  harm  me  not — for  I  am  Helen’s  tree.” 

Hail  to  the  hero  and  his  bride! — And  may  Latona  shower 
(Fair  offspring  is  Latona’s  gift)  her  blessings  on  your  bower. 

May  she  too  in  her  might  divine — the  Cyprian  Goddess -give 
That  Love’s  pure  flame  in  both  your  breasts  with  equal  ardor  live. 

And  Jove — great  Jove — may  he  for  aye  with  wealth  and  honor  gracs 
Boos  after  sires  of  noble.st  blood — your  children’s  children’s  race. 

Sleep,  breathing  confidence  and  joy !  sleep  on  till  day  appear ! 

Forget  not  though  to  wake  at  dawn :  at  dawn  will  we  be  here. 

When  the  first  feather'd  songster's  voice  shall  call  us  from  our  res  . 
Till  then  farewell !  in  Hymen's  name  be  this  (air  wedding  bless  ’dt 
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BT  a  0.  HALL,  r.AA.,  AND  HKS.  A  0.  HALL. 

UARIA  EDGEWOBTII. 

In  1842,  not  long  after  we  had  en¬ 
joyed  the  society  of  Miss  Edgeworth 
at  Eldgeworthstown,  and  had  described 
her  and  her  happy  home  in  our  work — 
Ireland,  Its  Scenery  and  Character — we  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  that  honored  lady, 
in  which,  to  our  great  gratification,  she 
wrote :  “  You  are,  I  think,  the  only  per¬ 
sons  who  have  visited  me,  and  have 
written  concerning  me,  who  have  not 
printed  a  line  I  desire  to  erase.”  The 
feeling  that  prompted  us  then,  will,  in  a 
degree,  guide  us  now ;  it  was  her  wish 
that  no  Life  of  her  should  be  published ; 
as  she  once  said  to  us :  “  Aly  only  re¬ 
mains  shall  be  in  the  church  at  I^lge- 
worthstown  and,  as  the  result  of  a  sub¬ 
sequent  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Edge- 
worth,  in  which  we  pressed  to  know  if 
the  injunction  extended  to  her  volumi¬ 
nous,  valuable,  and  deeply  interesting 
“  correspondence,”  we  have  reason  to 
believe  the  family  desire  (in  accordance 
with  a  suggestion  they  deem  as  sacred 
as  a  command)  rather  the  suppression 
than  the  publication  of  any  documents 
that  may  illustrate  either  her  private  or 
her  literary  career.  We  may  regret  this, 
and  do  ;  for  if  ever  there  was  a  life,  from 
the  commencement  to  the  close,  that 


would  bear  the  strictest  scnitiny,  it  was 
hefs.  It  was  not  only  blameless,  but 
faultless;  ruled  by  the  sternest  sense 
of  rectitude  ;  emphatically  useful  almost 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Maria  w.as  the  second  child,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth. 
Before  I  proceed  to  the  few  and  brief  de¬ 
tails  I  can  give  concerning  the  subject  of 
this  “  Memory,”  the  reader  will  not  be 
displeased  to  receive  some  particulars 
relative  to  her  father,  to  whom  she,  and 
consequently  the  world,  owed  so  much  ; 
for  he  directed  her  education  and  formed 
her  mind ;  and  to  him,  therefore,  must 
undoubtedly  be  attributed  much  of  the 
value  of  her  works. 

The  Edgeworth  family  “came  into 
Ireland”  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  migrating  “  from  Edgeware 
in  Middlesex.”  In  1732  the  then  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  family  married  Jane  Lov¬ 
ell,  the  daughter  of  a  Welsh  judge,  and 
their  son,  Richard  Lovell,  was  born  in 
Pierrepoint  -  street,  Bath,  in  1744.  In 
early  l^yhood  he  was  taken  to  Ireland, 
and  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 
1761,  being  removed  to  Oxford  the  same 
year,  and  entered  Corpus  Christi  as  Gen¬ 
tleman  Commoner.  “  While  yet  a  youth 
at  college  ” — in  1763 — he  married  “  Miss 
Elers  ”  the  daughter  of  “  his  father’s 
friend,”  a  family  that  resided  at  Black- 
Bourton,  not  far  from  Oxford.  She  was 
a  lady  well  descended,  and  of  high  con¬ 
nections:  that  is  nearly  all  we  know  of 
her.  It  would  appear  that  he  respected 
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more  than  he  loved  her ;  having  engaged 
her  affections,  he  conceived  it  a  point  of 
honor  to  become  her  husband.  Being 
under  age,  they  were  “  married  in  Scot¬ 
land  but  his  father,  although  disap¬ 
proving  the  match,  had  them  subsequent¬ 
ly  remarried  by  license  *  She  was  the 
mother  of  Maria,  and  many  circumstan¬ 
ces  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  if  she  lack¬ 
ed  some  of  the  attractions  the  young  and 
gay  Irishman  looked  for,  she  was  thor¬ 
oughly  amiable,  prudent  and  good.  A  son, 
he  tells  us,  was  born  at  Black-Bourton, 
in  1764,  and  there  also  Maria  was  born 
in  1767.  In  1768  Mr.  Edgeworth  re¬ 
cords  that  he  visited  Ireland  taking  his 
son  with  him,  leaving  his  wife  and  infant 
daughter  in  England. 

At  Black-Bourton,  then,  Maria  Edge- 
worth  was  born,  in  1767  ;  she  was  the 
daughter  of  an  English  lady,  and  the 
granddaughter  of  an  English  lady  ;  more¬ 
over,  her  father  was  of  English  birth  and 
English  descent,  and  she  was  Engli.sh 
born.  Nevertheless  she  wa.s,  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes,  Irish  :  so  she  must  be 
considered,  and  so  she  considered  herself. 

She  was  born  on  the  1st  of  Januaiy 
(as  she  tells  Mrs.  Hall  in  one  of  her  let¬ 
ters)  a  God-given  “New-Year’s  gift”  to 
her  almost  boy-father,  and  to  the  world 
fur  all  time. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  has  not  recorded  the 
date  of  his  hrst  w’ife’s  de.ath,  but  on  the 
17th  of  July,  1773,  he  was  again  wed¬ 
ded,  at  Lichfield,  to  Miss  llonora  Sneyd. 
Soon  afterwards  they  settled  in  Ireland, 
and  Edgeworthstown  became,  with  few 
brief  intervals,  thenceforward  his  perma¬ 
nent  home.  His  second  wife  did  not  live 
long,  but  her  husband  bears  testimony 
to  her  many  virtues.  Some  time  after 
her  death  he  married  her  sister  Eliza- 


•  Of  hia  fattier  Mr.  Edgeworth  says,  he  was 
“upriglit,  honorable,  sincere,  and  sweet-tempered; 
loved  and  respi-cted  by  people  of  all  ranks  with 
whom  he  was  connected.”  He  was  in  the  Irish 
parliament  for  twenty-five  years.  The  Abb6  Edge- 
worth  was  a  i-elative,  though  not  a  near  one ;  lie 
was  descended  from  a  branch  of  tlie  Edgeworth 
family.  Mr.  Eigewortli,  soon  after  the  lestoration 
of  Louis  XVI.,  addressed  the  miniister  of  the 
king,  claiming,  “as  the  nearest  relative  of  the 
Abb4  Edgeworth,  from  the  justice  of  France  that 
his  name  should  be  inscribed  on  some  public  mon¬ 
ument  with  those  of  the  exalted  personages  who 
relied  for  consolation  on  his  fidelity  and  courage, 
...  to  show  that  monarchs  may  have  friends, 
and  that  princes  can  be  grateful” 


both,  who  thus  became  his  third  wife, 
on  Ciiristmas  Day,  1780,  at  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Holborn.  In  1798,  being  again 
a  widower,  he  again  married — Miss  Fran¬ 
ces  Anne  Beaufort,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Beaufort,  “  an  excellent  clergyman,  and 
a  man  of  taste  and  literature.”  That 
admirable  w'om.'in  survived  him  many 
years.  She  was,  Mr.  Edgeworth  writes, 
“  a  young  lady  of  small  fortune  and  large 
accomplishments  ;”  and  “  his  marriage 
with  her,”  Marla,  writing  twenty  years 
afterwards,  says,  “of  all  the  blessings 
we  owe  to  him,  has  proved  the  greatest.” 

In  1814  time  was  telling  on  the  vigor¬ 
ous  frame  of  Mr.  Edgeworth.  In  one  of 
his  conversations  with  his  daughter,  he 
spoke  of  the  later  yearn  of  his  life  as  by 
far  the  happiest,  and  pleasantly  said  that 
“  if  he  were  permitted  to  return  to  earth 
in  whatever  form  he  might  choose,  he 
should  perhaps  make  the  whimsical  choice 
of  reentering  the  world  as  an  old  man. 
His  latest  letter— to  Lady  Komilly,  in 
1817,  when  he  knew  he  was  dying,  in 
the  midst  of  physical  suffering,  resigned 
and  cheerful— e^ontair.s  this  pa.sH.age:  “  I 
enjoy  the  charms  of  literature,  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  friendship,  and  the  unbounded 
gratitude  of  my  cliildren.”  His  prayer 
had  been  that  as  long  as  he  lived  he  might 
retain  his  intellectual  faculties,  and  that 
blessing  was  mercifully  granted  to  him. 
He  thanked  God  that  his  mind  did  not 
die  before  his  body.  On  the  13th  of  June, 
1817,  he  died,  and  his  remains  were  de¬ 
posited  in  the  family  vault  in  the  church¬ 
yard  of  Edgeworthstown,  to  which,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  written  directions,  he 
was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  owu 
laborers,  his  coffin  being  “  without  vel¬ 
vet,  plate,  or  gilding.”  And  the  stone 
that  covers  his  remains  confitins  no  in¬ 
scription  beyond  his  name  and  the  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death. 

That  his  was  “  a  useful  and  a  well-spent 
life  ”  there  is  abundant  evidence ;  as  a 
member  of  parliament,  as  a  country  mag¬ 
istrate,  as  a  landed  proprietor  (acknowl¬ 
edging  the  duties  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
projierty),  he  was  entirely  worthy  :  in  all 
that  appertained  to  his  family  and  to  so¬ 
ciety  ho  was  considerate,  generous,  just ; 
while  of  the  influence  he  exercised  over 
his  own  family  we  have  the  proofs  not 
only  in  his  own  writings,  but  iu  those  of 
his  daughter. 
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To  estimate  rif^litly  both  fallier  and 
daughter,  some  notes  on  the  state  of  Ire¬ 
land  nearly  a  century  ago  are  needful. 
When,  in  1782,  Maria  may  be  said  to 
have  first  visited  Ireland,  and  her  father 
bec.ame  “a  resident  Irish  landlord,”  the 
country  was  in  a  condition  very  different 
indee«l  from  that  which  it  now  presents 
and  |)resented  at  the  i>eriod  of  her  re¬ 
moval  from  earth. 

“  If  ever  any  country  was  governed 
by  an  oligarchy,  Ireland  was  in  that  situ¬ 
ation  before  the  Union  thus  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  wrote  in  1817.  Society  was  in 
a  deeply  degraded  state ;  recklessness 
and  extravag:ince  were  almost  universal. 
“  As  landlord  and  m.'igistrate,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  an  estate  had  to  listen  to  |>er- 
]>etnal  complaints,  petty  wranglings  and 
equivocations,  in  which  no  human  sa¬ 
gacity  could  discover  truth  or  award  jus¬ 
tice.”  A  large  proportion  of  the  gentry 
dwelt  in  “  superb  mansions,”  so  far  as 
regarded  size,  but  “  lived  in  debt,  dan¬ 
ger,  and  subterfuge,  nominally  posse-s- 
Bors  of  a  palace,  but  really  in  dread  of  a 
jail.”  The  dominant  party  regarded  them¬ 
selves  as  the  masters  of  slaves;  “dri¬ 
vers”  were  the  satellites  of  every  land¬ 
lord,  and  middlemen  farmed  nearly  all 
the  land,  taking  it  at  a  reasonable  rent 
(paying  usually  in  advance)  and  ivletting 
it  immediately  to  poor  tenants  at  the 
highest  price  possible  to  be  pressed  out 
of  their  necessities.  It  was  generally  a 
ho|M;les8  task  that  which  strove  to  make 
the  tenant  even  moderately  comfortable. 
Justice  was  a  thing  never  looked  for,  it 
w'as  always  the  landlord  against  the  ten¬ 
ant,  and  the  tenant  against  the  landlord.* 

It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Edgeworth  was 


•In  1783  (thus  writes  Maria  Eilgeworth  in  her 
memoirs  of  her  father)  “  a  statute  of  King  Will¬ 
iam  III.,  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  prevent  the  Growth 
of  ro;)ery,’  ordained  no  less  than  a  forfeiture  of 
inheritance  against  those  Catholics  who  had  been 
educated  abroad  ;  at  the  pleasure  of  any  informer 
it  confiscated  their  estates  to  the  next  Protestant 
heir.  That  statute  lurther  deprived  I’apists  o(  the 
power  of  obtaining  any  le^l  property  by  purchase ; 
and  simply  fur  officiating  in  the  service  of  his  re-  j 
ligion,  any  Catholic  priest  was  liable  to  be  impris-  i 
oned  for  life.  Some  of  these  penalties  had  fallen  ! 
into  disuse,  but,  as  Mr.  Dunning  stated  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  ‘  many  respectable 
Catliolics  still  lived  in  fear  of  them,  and  some  ac¬ 
tually  paid  contributions  to  persons  who,  ou  the 
strength  of  this  act,  threatened  them  with  prose¬ 
cutions.’  ” 


far  in  advance  of  his  time.  The  poorer 
classes  did  not  understand  him  ;  they 
were  not  prepared  for  the  advent  of  a 
raagi.strate  who  required  evidence  only 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  truth,  nor  for  a 
gentleman  who  preferred  rather  to  pay 
than  to  give,  and  whose  est.ablished  rule 
was  to  do  right  for  right’s  sake  ;  while 
neighboring  gentry  were  utterly  incapa¬ 
ble  of  comprehending  a  man  who  was 
indifferent  to  field  sports  and  never  drank 
to  excess ;  who  was  faithful  to  his  hotne, 
and  bap()iest  when  his  children  were  his 
playmates  ;  who  was  a  politician,  yet  of 
no  party ;  whose  religion  was  based  on 
univers.al  charity,  and  who  wa.s  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  poor  and  the  advoc.ate  of 
the  oppressed.  The  records  of  Ireland 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  ninetetuith  century 
are  now  happily  gone-by  histories;  but 
something  should  be  known  of  them  to 
comprehend  the  character  of  Richard 
Lovell  Edgeworth.  In  the  end  he  tri¬ 
umphed  over  prejudice,  di.sarmed  hos¬ 
tility,  and  set  an  example  the  salutary 
infiuence  of  which  can  scarcely  be  exag¬ 
gerated  by  any  historian  of  the  perilous 
time  in  which  he  lived.* 

Ilis  life  was  especually  valuable  as  form¬ 
ing  the  mind  of  his  daughter  Maria — the 
minds  of  all  his  children,  indeed ;  she 
writes  :  “  Few,  I  believe,  have  ever  en¬ 
joyed  such  happiness  or  such  advantages 
us  I  have  bad  iu  the  instruction,  society, 
and  unbounded  confidenc.c  and  afiectiou 
of  such  a  father  and  such  a  friend.” 

At  that  period  it  absolutely  required 
some  such  intelligence  to  usher  such  an 
intellect  into  the  world  of  letters.  Author¬ 
ship  was  considered  out  of  tlu*  province  of 
woman  ;  and  although  Mr.  Edgeworth  re¬ 
cords  as  an  astonishing  fact  (on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  liurke)  that  there  were  then 
actu.ally  eighty  thousand  reader-  in  Great 
Britain,  very  few  of  them  were  of  the 
gentler  sex.  He  tells  us  that  his  own 
grandmother  “  was  singularly  averse  to  all 
learning  in  a  l.ady,  beyond  reading  the 
Bible  and  being  able  to  cast  up  a  week’s 
household  account,”  and  did  her  best  to 
prevent  her  daughter  from  “  wasting  her 
time  upon  books  iu  vain,  however,  for 


•  The  Sir  Condys  and  Sir  Murtaghs  of  Ciistle 
Rackrvnt  had  their  ori^nala  in  most  Iriah  families 
at  the  time  Maria  Edgeworth  wrote  that  tale. 
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ehe  became  a  thoroughly  educated  woman, 
and  to  “  her  instructions  and  authority  ” 
her  son  acknowledges  himself  indebted 
for  the  happiness  of  his  life. 

The  critic  Jeffrey  writes:  “A  greater 
mass  of  trash  and  rubbish  never  disgraced 
the  press  ol  any  country  than  the  ordina¬ 
ry  novels  that  filled  and  supprjrted  our 
circulating  libraries  down  nearly  to  the 
time  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  first  appear¬ 
ance.”  There  were  some  exceptions,  no 
doubt,  and  some  works  that  have  kept 
their  places  in  the  hearts  of  millions  ;  but 
“  the  staple  of  the  novel  market  was,  be¬ 
yond  imagination,  despicable,  and  had 
consequently  sunk  and  degraded  the 
whole  department  of  literature  of  which 
it  had  usurped  the  name.”  The  “rabble 
rout  ”  of  the  Minerva  press  was  scattered 
as  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter  when 
this  admirable  woman  appeared ;  and  to 
lier  we  are  perhaps  indebtt'd  for  “the 
Waverley  novels,”  for  it  is  avowed  by 
Scott  that  he  was  prompted  by  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Miss  Edgeworth  to  a  desire  to  do 
for  Scotland  what  she  had  done  for  Ire¬ 
land.* 

The  growth  of  Maria’s  mind  she  traces 
wholly  to  her  father,  and  very  often  she 
humbly  and  gratefully  acknowledges  how 
much  her  writings  were  improved  by  his 
critical  taste  and  matured  judgment. 
“  In  consequence  of  his  earnest  exhorta¬ 
tions,”  she  writes,  “  I  began,  in  1791  or 
1792,  to  note  down  anecdotes  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  ho  was  then  educating;”  writing 
also,  for  her  ow'n  amusement  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  some  of  his  conversation  lessons. 
In  their  system  of  educating  these  chil- 
dien,  “  all  the  general  ideas  originated 
with  him  ;  the  illustrating  and  manufac¬ 
turing  them,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
was  mine.”  The  Practical  FAucation 
was  thus  a  joint  work  of  father  and 
daughter;  it  was  published  in  1798,  “and 
80  commenced  that  literary  partnership 


•  “  Without  being  so  presumptuous  as  to  hope 
to  emulute  the  rich  humor,  pathetic  tenderness, 
and  admirable  tact  which  i>ervade  the  works  of 
niy  accomplished  friend,  1  felt  tliat  something 
might  be  attempted  fur  my  own  country,  of  the 
same  kind  with  that  which  Miss  Edgeworth  so 
fortunately  achieved  for  Ireland — something  which 
might  introduce  her  natives  to  those  of  the  sister 
kingdom  in  a  more  tavorablc  light  than  they  had 
been  placed  hitherto,  and  tend  to  ]>rocure  sym¬ 
pathy  fur  their  virtues  and  indulgence  in  their 
oiblcs.” — 6'iott 


which,  for  so  many  years,  w’as  the  pride 
and  joy  of  my  life.”  Tlte  next  book  they 
published  “  in  partnership  ”  was  the 
Fjsmy  on  Irish  Balls;  the  illustrative  anec¬ 
dotes  there  retailed  owetl  little  to  inven¬ 
tion,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  facts; 
sometimes  he  told  them,  with  racy  humor 
and  point,  while  she  wrote  them  down. 
He  was  always  at  hand  to  advise,  not 
often  to  write.  In  Patronage  he  did  not 
pen  a  single  passage,  but  the  “  j)lan  ”  was 
his  suggestion  ;  it  originated  in  a  story 
invented  by  him,  and  the  leading  charac¬ 
ter  were  sketched  as  he  imagined  them. 
“  All  his  literary  ambition  was  for  me.” 
His  skill  was  exercised  in  “cutting:” 
“  ‘  It  is  mine  to  cut  and  correct,’  ho  once 
said,  ‘yours  to  W'rite  on;’  and  such, 
happily  for  me,  was  his  power  over  my 
mind,  that  no  one  thing  I  ever  began  to 
write  w’as  ever  left  unfinished.”  In  the 
few  letter  he  addressed  to  her — for  they 
w’ere  rarely  apart  even  for  a  day  —  he 
signs  himself,  “  Your  critic,  iiartuer,  fath¬ 
er,  friend.” 

To  write  for  children  was  then  consid¬ 
ered  below  the  dignity  of  authorship. 
Dr.  Watts  and  Mrs.  liarbanld  had  in¬ 
deed  thus  “  condescended  ;  ”  but  with 
these  exceptions  there  were  few  or  none 
able  and  willing  to  make  their  w’ay  into 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  “little 
ones.” 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  much 
of  the  true  greatness  of  ISIaria  Edge- 
w’orth’s  mind — and  the  inestimable  value 
of  her  writings — resulted  from  the  duty 
which  nature  imposed  upon  her  when 
she  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  family 
consisting  of  children  of  varied  ages 
from  intuncy  to  youthhood.  In  1814  she 
writes  :  “  His  eldest  was  above  tive-and- 
forty,  the  youngest  being  only  one  year 
old.”  It  therelbre  became  the  duty  of 
the  eldest  to  train  the  younger  branches 
— children  who  w'ere  learning  to  speak 
when  she  was  sedate  and  aged.  Hence 
that  educated  power  by  which  she  brought 
the  elevated  sensibilities  and  sound  mo¬ 
ralities  of  life  to  a  level  with  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  childhood  ;  rendering  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  virtue,  and  consideration,  and 
order,  the  companions — almost  the  play¬ 
things  as  well  as  the  teachers — of  the  nur¬ 
sery. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  had  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  by  each  of  his  four  wives ;  he  wiis 
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their  parent,  their  preceptor,  their  friend, 
tlieir  coin|)anion,  their  playmate ;  they 
Hved  with  him  on  “terms  of  equality 
that  diminished  nothing  from  resj)ect,” 
giving  to  him  gratitude  and  affection. 
“Those  W’ho  knew  him  longest  loved 
him  best.”  “  I  have  heard  him  say,” 
whites  Maria,  “  tliat  he  never  in  his 
whole  life  lost  a  friend  but  by  death.” 
And  that  which  he  wTote  to  Darwin,  in 
1790,  of  Edgeworthstown  :  “I  do  not 
think  one  tear  per  month  is  shed  in  this 
house,  nor  the  voice  of  reproof  heard,  nor 
the  hand  of  restraint  felt  ” — continued  to 
be  as  true  in  1844,  when  w'e  visited 
Kdgeworth.stown,  as  it  had  been  half  a 
century  earlier ;  so  it  was  through  all 
changes,  anxieties,  and  re.spousibilities, 
during  fifty  years. 

Edgeworthstown  w.as,  and  is,  a  large 
country  mansion,  to  which  additions 
have  been  from  time  to  time  made — 
but  made  judiciously.  An  avenue  of 
venerable  trees  leads  to  it  from  the  public 
road  ;  it  is  distant  about  seven  miles  from 
the  town  of  Lougford.  The  only  room 
I  need  specially  refer  to  is  the  library  ; 
it  belonged  more  peculiarly  to  Maria, 
althoiigh  the  general  sitting  room  of  the 
family.  It  was  the  room  in  which  she 
did  nearly  all  her  work — not  only  that 
which  was  to  gratify  and  instruct  the 
world,  but  that  which,  in  a  measure, 
regulated  the  housidiold — the  domestic 
duties  that  were  subjenits  of  her  contin- 
md  thought ;  for  the  desk  at  which  she 
usually  sate  was  never  without  memo¬ 
randa  of  matters  from  which  she  might 
have  pleaded  a  right  to  be  held  exempt 
Mrs.  Ilall  described  it  in  our  work,  Ire¬ 
land,  its  Sceneiy  and  Character,  and  I  may 
borrow  in  substance  that  description 
here.  It  is  by  no  means  a  stately,  soli¬ 
tary  room,  but  large,  spacious  ana  lolly, 
well  stored  with  books,  and  “furnish¬ 
ed  ”  with  suggestive  engravings.  Seen 
through  the  window  is  the  lawn,  embel¬ 
lished  by  groups  of  trees.  If  you  look 
at  the  oblong  table  in  the  centre,  you 
will  see  the  rallying  point  of  the  family, 
who  are  usmally  around  it,  reading,  wait¬ 
ing,  or  working ;  while  Miss  Edgeworth, 
only  anxious  that  the  inmates  of  the 
house  shall  each  do  exactly  as  he  or  she 
pleases — sits  in  her  own  peculiar  corner 
on  the  sofa ;  a  ])en,  given  her  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  while  a  guest  at  Edge- 


!  worthstown  (in  1829X  is  placed  before 
her  on  a  little,  quaint,  unassuming  table, 
constructed,  and  added  to,  for  conven¬ 
ience.  She  h.ad  a  singular  power  of  ab¬ 
straction,  apparently  hearing  all  that  was 
s<aid,  and  occasionally  tiking  part  in  the 
convei*s.ation,  while  pursuing  her  own 
occupation,  and  seemingly  attending  only 
to  it.  In  th.at  corner,  and  on  that  table, 
she  had  written  nearly  all  the  works 
which  have  delighted  and  enlightened 
the  world.  Now  and  then  she  would 
rise  and  leave  tlie  room,  perhaps  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  toy  for  one  of  the  cliildren,  to 
mount  the  ladder  and  bring  down  a  book 
that  could  explain  or  illustrate  some  topic 
on  which  some  one  was  conversing  :  im¬ 
mediately  she  would  resume  her  pen  and 
continue  to  write,  as  if  the  thought  had 
been  unbroken  for  an  instant.  I  express¬ 
ed  to  Mrs.  Eilgeworth  surprise  at  this 
faculty  so  opposed  to  my  own  habit. 
“  Maria,”  she  said,  “  was  always  the 
same  ;  her  mind  was  so  rightly  balanced, 
everything  so  honestly  weighed,  that  she 
suffered  no  inconvenience  from  what 
would  disturb  and  distract  an  ordinary 
W'riter.” 

She  w%as  an  early  riser,  and  had  much 
work  done  before  breakfast.  Every 
morning  during  our  sUiy  at  Edgeworths¬ 
town,  she  had  gathered  a  bouquet  of 
roses,  which  she  placed  beside  my  plate 
at  the  table,  while  she  was  always  care¬ 
ful  to  refresh  the  v:ise  that  stood  in  our 
chamber ;  and  she  invariably  examined 
my  feet  after  a  walk,  to  see  that  datnp 
had  not  induced  danger  ;  “  popping”  in 
and  out  of  our  room  with  some  kind  in¬ 
quiry,  some  thoughtful  suggestion,  or  to 
show  some  object  th.at  she  knew  would 
give  pleasure.  It  is  to  such  small  cour¬ 
tesies  as  these  that  we  owe  much  of  the 
h.appiness  of  life.  Maria  Edgeworth 
seemed  never  weary  of  thought  that 
could  make  those  about  her  happy ;  the 
impression  thus  |)roduced  u]>on  us  is  as 
vivid  to-day  as  it  was  twenty-five  years 
ago. 

A  w'et  day  was  a  “  go<l-8end  ”  to  us. 
She  would  enter  our  sitting  room  and 
converse  freely  of  persons  whose  names 
are  histories ;  and  once  she  brought  us  a 
large  box  full  of  letters — her  corresjKmd- 
ence  with  many  great  men  and  women, 
extending  over  more  than  fifty  years — 
authors,  artists,  men  of  science,  social 
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refoitnorf*,  etatesmpn  of  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  atul  especially  of  America — a  j 
country  of  wliich  she  spoke  and  wrote  in 
terms  of  the  highest  resjKJct  aud  affec¬ 
tion. 

Although  w’e  had  known  Miss  Edge- 
worth  in  London — and,  indeed,  had  often 
the  honor  of  receiving  her  as  a  guest  at 
our  house — it  will  be  readily  understood 
how  much  more  to  advantage  she  was 
seen  in  her  own  home-;  she  was  the  very 
gentlest  of  lions,  the  most  unexacting — 
ajiparently  the  least  conscious  of  her 
right  to  prominence;  in  London  she 
did  not  reject,  yet  she  seemed  averse,  to 
the  homage  accorded  her.  At  home  she 
M’as  emphatically  at  home ! 

The  last  time  we  saw  her  was  at  the 
house  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Wilson  (now 
also  departed),  in  North  Audley-street  ; 
she  was,  of  course,  a  centre  of  attrac¬ 
tion  ;  the  heated  room  and  many  “  j)re- 
sentations  ”  seemed  to  weary  her,  HT?, 
of  course,  were  seldom  near  her  in  the 
crowd,  and  as  we  were  bidding  her  good- 
by,  she  made  us  amends  by  whispering, 
“Wo  will  make  up  for  this  at  Kdge- 
worthstown.”  Alas !  that  was  not  to  l>e  : 
not  long  afterwards,  she  returned  to 
E»lgeworthstown,  and  was  suddenly 
called  I'rom  earth. 

She  had  complained  somewhat,  felt 
languid  and  oppressed,  and  consented 
that  her  friend  and  physician.  Sir  Henry 
Marsh,  should  be  sent  for;  half  an  hour 
after  the  letter  was  written,  Mrs.  Edge- 
worth  entered  her  bedroom  ;  pa.sKing  her 
hand  under  the  patient’s  hea<l,  she  gen¬ 
tly  raised  it,  and  as  it  reclined  on  her 
breast  the  soul  pa.ssed  away.  She  died 
without  either  physical  or  mental  suffer¬ 
ing,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  her  useful 
and  happy  life,  “  full  of  years  and  hon¬ 
ors  ”  indeed !  • 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  exists 
no  portrait  of  this  admirable  woman  ;  a 
hint  I  gave  that  to  obtain  one  would  be  a 
vast  boon  was  not  well  received,  and 

•  In  one  of  her  letters  to  Mrs.  Hall  (who  wrote 
to  her  on  her  birthday  every  year  during  several 
years)  she  says :  “  Your  cordial,  warm-hearted 
note  was  the  very  plea.santest  1  received  on  my 
birthday,  except  those  from  my  own  family.” 
That  was  the  last  birtliday  she  passed  on  earth. 
She  adds:  “Yon  must  not  delay  long  in  finding 
your  way  to  Edgeworthstown  if  you  mean  to  see 
me  agttiu.  Uemcinberyou  have  just  congratulated 
me  on  my  eighty -second  birthday.” 


I  there  was  some  hesitation  in  permitting 
j  Mr.  Fairholt,  who  was  our  companion 
during  our  visit  to  Edgew’orthstown,  to 
introduce  into  his  drawing  of  the  library, 
her  portrait  as  she  sate  at  her  desk  exam¬ 
ining  papers.  Mr.  Sneyd  Edgeworth  (who 
was  not  long  ago  removed  from  earth) 
gave  me,  however,  a  photograph  of  a 
family  pictura 

Her  contem]>oraric8  have  not  said 
much  concerning  her ;  indeed,  of  late 
years,  she  was  but  little  seen  out  of 
Edgeworthstown,  her  visits  to  London 
being  rare  and  brief.  It  is  known  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  much  loved  and  honored 
her,  yet  there  is  little  concerning  her  in 
his  journal,  although  he  spent  some  days 
with  her  at  Edgeworthstown.*  “  She 
writes,”  he  says,  “all  the  while  she  laughs, 
talks,  eats,  and  drinks ;  ”  and,  in  another 
place  :  “  I  am  particularly  please<l  with  the 
tmivete  and  good-humored  ardor  of  mind 
which  she  unites  with  such  formidable 
powers  of  acute  observation.”  She  w'as 
well  appreci.ated  by  Sydney  Smith,  w’ho 
thus  wrote  of  her:  “She  does  not  say 
witty  things,  but  there  is  such  a  perfume 
of  wit  runs  through  all  her  conversation 
as  makes  it  very  brilliant.”  This  pa.s- 
sage,  however,  I  hud  in  Lockhai't’s  life 
of  Scott : 

“  It  may  be  well  imagined  with  what  lively 
interest  Sir  Walter  surveyed  the  scenery  with 
wliich  BO  many  of  the  prondeat  recollections 
of  Ireland  must  ever  be  associated,  and  how 
curiously  ho  studieel  the  rural  manners  it  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  in  the  hope  (not  disappointed) 
of  being  able  to  trace  some  of  his  Iriend's 
bright  creations  to  their  first  hints  and  germs. 
On  the  delight  with  which  he  contemplated 
her  position  In  the  midst  of  her  own  large 
and  happy  domestic  circle,  I  need  say  still  less. 
The  reader  is  aware  by  tills  time  how  deeply 
he  condemned  and  pitied  the  conduct  aud  fate 
of  those  who,  gitlcd  with  preeminent  talents 
for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  their 
species  at  large,  fancy  themselves  entitled  to 
neglect  those  every-day  duties  and  charities 


•During  Miss  Edgeworth’s  visit  to  Abbotsford, 
in  182a,  jirevious  to  the  return  visit  to  Kdgeworths- 
town,  an  incident  occnired  that  has  liet  n  stated  of 
others,  I  believe.  Miss  Edgeworth  told  us  th.vt 
one  moonlight  night  she  pro|)oscd  to  Scott  to  visit 
Melrose,  quoting  his  famous  lines: 

“  If  you  vonid  •«»  Melrose  srl^ht, 

Uo  visit  it  by  tbe  pale  mooiiligiit.” 

Scott  at  once  assented,  adding:  “  By  all  means 
let  us  go,  for  1  myself  have  never  seen  Melrose  by 
moonlight.” 
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of  life,  from  the  mere  nhalowing  of  which  in 
imaginary  picthrcs  the  genius  of  poetry  and 
romance  has  always  reaped  its  highest  and 
purest,  perhaps  its  only  true  immortal  honors. 
In  Maria  he  hailed  a  sister  spirit ;  one  who, 
at  the  summit  of  literary  fame,  took  the  same 
modest,  just,  and,  let  me  add,  Ghrutian  view 
of  the  relative  importance  of  the  feelings,  the 
obligations,  and  the  hopes  in  which  we  are  all 
equally  the  partakers,  and  those  talents  and 
accomplishments  which  may  seem  to  vain  and 
short -sighted  eyes  sufficient  to  constitute  their 
posM'ssors  into  an  order  and  species  apart  from 
the  rest  of  their  kind.  Such  fantastic  conceits 
found  no  shelter  with  either  of  these  powerful 
minds." 

This  is  Mrs.  Hall’s  portrait  of  Mari-a 
Edgeworth  in  1842:  “In  person  she 
was  very  sm.ill  —  she  was  ‘lost  in  a 
crow'd ;  ’  her  face  was  pale  and  thin, 
her  features  irregular — they  m.ay  have 
been  considered  plain,  even  in  youth ;  but 
her  expression  was  so  benevolent,  her 
manners  were  so  perfectly  well  bred — 
partaking  of  English  dignity  and  Irish 
frankness  —  that  one  never  thought  of 
her  with  reference  either  to  beauty  or 
plainness ;  she  ever  occupied,  without 
claiming,  attention,  charming  continually 
by  her  singularly  pleasant  voice,  while 
the  earnestness  and  truth  that  beamed 
from  her  bright  blue — very  blue — eyes, 
increased  the  value  of  every  word  she 
uttered ;  she  knew  how  to  listen  as  w’ell 
as  to  talk,  and  gathered  information  in  a 
manner  highly  complimentary  to  those 
from  whom  she  sought  it ;  her  attention 
seemed  far  more  the  effect  of  respect  than 
of  curiosity ;  her  sentences  were  frequent¬ 
ly  epigrammatic;  she  more  than  once 
suggested  to  me  the  story  of  the  good 
fairy  from  whose  lips  dropped  diamonds 
and  pearls  whenever  they  were  opened. 
She  was  ever  neat  and  particular  in  her 
dress,  a  duty  to  society  which  literary 
women  sometimes  culpably  neglect ;  her 
feet  and  hands  were  so  delicate  and 
small  as  to  be  almost  childlike.*  In  a 
word  Maria  Edgeworth  was  one  of 
those  women  who  do  not  seem  to  re¬ 
quire  beauty.” 

Miss  Edgeworth  has  been  called 
“  cold  ;  ”  but  those  who  have  so  deemed 
her  have  never  seen,  as  I  have  (Mrs.  Hall 

•  She  once  commissioned  me  to  procure  for  her 
n  pair  of  shoes  from  Melnotte'i,  in  Paris ;  and 
when  I  handed  the  model  to  the  shoemaker,  1  had 
difficulty  in  persuading  him  it  was  not  the  shoe 
of  a  little  girl. 


writes),  the  tears  gather  in  her  eyes  at  a 
tale  of  suffering  or  sorrow,  nor  heard  the 
genuine  hearty  laugh  that  followed  the 
relation  of  a  pleasant  story.  Never,  so 
long  as  I  live,  can  I  forget  the  evenings 
spent  in  her  library  in  the  midst  of  a 
family  highly  educated  and  self- thinking, 
in  conversation  unrestrained,  yet  pregnant 
with  instructive  thought. 

Of  the  twentfi-two  children  born  to 
Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth  there  are  but 
three  now  left ;  there  is,  however,  hap¬ 
pily,  another  generation  to  reap  the  har¬ 
vest  of  the  seed  that  w’as  planted  at 
Edgeworthstown  nearly  a  century  ago. 

The  long  career  of  Maria  Edgeworth 
illustrated  her  own  and  her  father’s  sys¬ 
tem  of  education — practical  education  ; 
she  w.as,  by  her  own  example,  that  which 
she  labored  to  make  others — active,  ener¬ 
getic,  cheerful,  ever  at  hand  everywhere 
when  needed. 

It  was — and  possibly  still  is — made  a 
charge  against  the  Edgeworths,  that  they 
put  aside  “  religion  ”  from  their  plans  of 
education.  The  subject  is  certainly  not 
prominent  in  their  writings,  but  Mr. 
Edgeworth  emphatically  affirms  his  con¬ 
viction  that  “  religious  obligation  is  in¬ 
dispensably  necessary  in  the  education  of 
all  descriptions  of  people  in  every  part 
of  the  world,”  and  considered  “  religion, 
in  the  large  sense  of  the  word,  to  be  the 
only  certain  bond  of  society.”  His 
daughter  also  strongly  protests  against 
the  idea  that  he  designed  to  lay  down  a 
system  of  education  founded  upon  mo¬ 
rality,  exclusive  of  religion.* 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that,  during 
our  residence  at  Edgeworthstown,  the 
family  assembled  at  prayers  every  morn¬ 
ing,  that  they  were  regular  attendants  at 
the  parish  church,  and  that  other  evi¬ 
dence  was  supplied  of  the  strength  of 
their  religious  faith. 

1  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  some  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  few  of  her  letters  we  have 
preserved.  The  first  is  a  passage  from 
one  dated  January  2d,  1848  ;  it  concerns 
her  little  book  for  the  young,  Orlandino : 

“Chambers,  as  you  always  told  me,  acts 
very  liberally.  As  this  was  to  earn  a  little 

♦  Robert  Hall,  after  greatly  praising  her  writ- 
ingii,  laments  that  they  are  without  even  allusion 
to  Christianity:  “  iihe  does  not  attack  religion, 
or  inveigh  against  it,  but  makes  it  ap|>ear  unnecua- 
sary,  by  exhibiting  perfect  virtue  without  iu" 
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money  for  our  parish  poor  in  the  last  year's 
distress,  he  most  considerately  gave  prompt 
payment  Even  hefore  publication,  when  the 
pniof  sheets  were  under  correction,  came  tlie 
ready  order  on  the  Bunk  of  Ireland.  Bless¬ 
ings  on  him !  and  I  hope  he  will  not  be  the 
worse  for  me ;  I  am  surely  the  better  for  him, 
and  so  are  numlKTs  now  working  and  eating ; 
for  Mrs.  E.’s  principle  and  mine  is  to  excite 
the  people  to  work  for  good  wages,  and  not 
by  gratis  feeding  to  make  beggars  of  them, 
and  ungrateful  beggars,  as  the  case  might  be.” 

“I  do  not  deserve  the  very  kind,  warm¬ 
hearted  letter  1  have  just  received  from  you, 
dear  Mrs.  Hall ;  but  I  prize  and  like  it  ail  the 
better.  So  little  standing  ui)on  ceremony, 
and  so  cortlially  off- baud  from  the  heart. 
Tnank  you  for  it  with  all  my  heart,  and  be  as¬ 
sured  it  gave  me  heartfelt  pleasure,  and  this 
I  know  will'please  you.” 

I  copy  a  p.assa^e  from  one  of  the  criti¬ 
cisms  on  her  contemporaries,  in  which 
she  sometimes  indulged  in  her  letters  to 
Mrs.  Hall,  all  marked  by  sound  observa¬ 
tion  and  generous  sympathy : 

“A  book  has  much  interested  me  ;  it  is  un¬ 
like  any  other  book  I  ever  read  in  my  life,  and 
yet  true  to  nature  in  new  circumstances.  To 
be  sure  1  cannot  Judge  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  narrative;  never  having  been  in  the 
country  ;  but  the  descriptions  full  of  life,  and 
marked  l>y  that  seal  of  genius  which  we  rec¬ 
ognize  the  instant  we  see  it,  obtains  pcs'fect 
credence  from  the  reader,  and  hurries  us  on 
through  the  most  romantic  adventures,  still 
domestic  and  confined  to  a  few  persons  not  in 
number  beyond  the  power  of  sympathy.  One 
or  two  the  most  powerfully  drawn  may,  per¬ 
haps,  touch  the  bounds  of  impossibility.  The 
book  1  mean  has  a  title  wiiich  does  not  do  it 
justice,  and  which  would  rather  lead  one  to 
exp<*ct  a  gossipping  chronicle.  It  is  called  The 
Neighhore.  Its  author,  I  understand,  is  a 
Miss  Bremer,  of  Stockholm,  translated  by 
Mary  Ilowitt,  and  the  best  and  most  just 
praise  I  can  give  to  her  translation  is  that 
one  never,  from  beginning  to  end,  recollects 
her  existence  ;  never  does  it  occur  to  our 
mind  that  it  is  a  translation.  Pray  tell  me  if 
you  know  anything  of  this  author,  and  how  I 
should  address  her  at  Stockholm.” 

“  How  very  much  one  is  obliged  to  the 
genius  which  can  eniitch  one  from  one's  self 
away,  in  times  of  great  depression  of  spirits’ 
At  those  times  when  we  are  not  wise  enough 
to  bo  able  to  give  a  reat  m  for  particularly 
liking  ;  but  the  involuntary  feeling  is  perhaps 
the  most  gratifying  to  a  writer  of  benevolent 
heart,  os  well  as  superior  genius.” 

“  I  am  afraid  you  are  soaring  above  us.  I 
read  of  such  line  doings  at  the  Kosery — such 


a  grand  breakfast  on  the  m.arriage  of  ^liss 

M - .  But  as  she  is  good  Irish,  you  are 

true  to  your  national  affections,  and  there 
may  bo  room  in  your  heart  for  all  of  us.” 

'  She  w.as  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  when 
he  visited  Killarney.  There  had  been  a 
rumor  that  the  great  author  had  been 
treated  with  slight  during  bis  visit  to  the 
Irish  lakes,  and  that  he  had  spoken  of 
them  with  contumely  :  I  thought  it  right 
to  set  that  question  at  rest  The  follow¬ 
ing  letter  is  uow  before  me :  she  writes— 

“  EooKwonxnsTOwx,  June  18th,  1843. 

“My  sister,  IlarriLt  Butler,  and  I  were  in  the 
boat  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  day,  and  the 
only  day,  when  he  was  on  the  Killarney  Lakes. 
We  heard  him  declare  that  he  thought  the 
Upper  Lake  the  most  beautiful  he  had  ever 
seen  exce])ting  Loch  Lomond  ;  more  could  not 
by  mortal  tongue  be  expressed  by  a  Scotsman. 

I  did  not  hear  him  find  fault,  or  say  that  ho 
was  disappointed,  during  the  whole  row.  He 
appeared  pleased  and  pleasing;  and  why  any 
pcH>ple  should  have  imagined  he  was  not,  I 
cannot  imagine.  ‘  Uude  ’  I  am  sure  he  was  not ; 
he  could  not  be.  We  were  sorry  that  we  could 
not  stay  another  day ;  but  all  experienced 
travellers  know  full  well  that  they  must  give 
up  their  wishes  to  previous  arraugements  and 
engagements,  and  that  they  must  cut  their 
plans  and  pleasures  according  to  their  time 
and  promises.  As  to  the  affair  of  the  stag 
hunt,  I  can  only  say  that  /  received  no  invita¬ 
tion  to  see  one;  that  we  did  not  receive  any; 
that  I  heard  at  the  time  that  a  stag  hunt  would 
not  be  offered  to  us,  because  the  stag  hounds 
belonged  to  some  near  relative  of  a  gentleman 
much  respected  in  the  country,  who  had  just 
died  suddenly,  and  was  not  buried.  I  recollect 
passing  by  the  gates  of  his  place,  and  seeing 
two  men  in  deep  mourning,  with  weepers, 
sitting  on  each  side  of  the  gate.  As  I  had 
never  before  seen  this  custom,  I  made  inquiry 
and  was  told  why  they  mourned,  and  who  for; 
and  this  confirmed  and  fixed  in  my  memory 
what  I  have  above  mentioned.” 

I  have  quoted  from  the  last  letter  Mrs. 
Hall  received  from  Miss  Edgeworth  ;  it 
may  be  permitted  me  to  make  an  extract 
from  the  first,  dated  July  30th,  1829,  in 
reference  to  Mrs.  Hall’s  first  production, 
Sketches  of  Lish  Character  : 

“  It  has  been  sometimes  my  fate  to  have 
gratitude  and  sincerity  struggling  within  me 
when  I  have  begun  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
authors;  I  have  no  such  struggle  now,  but 
with  pleasure  unnuxed,  and  perfect  freedom 
of  mhid  and  ease  of  conscience,  I  write  to  you. 
The  Sketches  of  Irish  Character  are,  in  my 
opinion,  admirable  for  truth,  pathos,  and  bu- 
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mor ;  all  the  nketchcs  show  complete  knowl- 
edce  of  the  persons  and  tliinirs  represented, 
and  some  of  the  portraits  are  drawn  with  un¬ 
common  strenjrth.  and  « Ith  more  decided  and 
Jint  touches,  which  niiirk  a  masterly  hand.’’ 

I  may  quote  this  ^nerons  tribute  to  a 
writer  tsoiicerning  Ireland  who  was  then 
entering  a  career  Miss  Edgeworth  was 
about  to  leave.  There  are  other  parts  of 
the  letter  I  abstain  from  quoting ;  but  the 
reader  of  this  Memory  will  readily  appre- 
ciiite  the  effect  on  the  then  young  author 
of  Sketches  of  Irish  Character. 

Although  it  forms  no  p.art  of  our  plan 
in  this  series  of  “  Memories”  to  bring  un¬ 
der  review  the  works  of  the  authors  we 
commemorate,  it  is  impossible  to  treat  of 
Maria  Edgeworth  without  some  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  influence  of  her  writings. 
She  h.ad  one  great  advant.age  over  .almost 
.all  others,  she  never  wrote  for  bread ;  she 
was  never  compelled  to  furnish  a  publisher 
with  so  much  matter  at  so  much  |)er  sheet. 
In  her  home  there  w.a8  always  imlepen- 
denec — entii’e  freedom  from  debt :  and 
with  few  responsibilities  beyond  those 
that  appertain  to  a  household.  At  Edge- 
worthstown  there  was  emphatically  that 
of  wliich  the  j*oet  tells  us — 

“  IlciuKm’B  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 
Lie  in  three  words — health,  peace,  and  com¬ 
petence.” 

It  is  to  their  honor  that  women  were  the 
first  to  use  the  jxai  in  the  service  of  Ire¬ 
land.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
a  buffoon,  a  knave,  and  an  Irishman,  were 
synonymous  terms  in  the  novel  or  on  the 
stage  ;  they  were  deemed  exceptions  w’ho 
did  honor  to  their  country  ;  and  although 
a  gcHtleman  from  Iieland,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  an  Irish  gentleman,  was  ctonsidered 
everywhere  the  ]XM-fection  of  grace,  re¬ 
finement,  .and  chivairic  courU'sy,  there 
were,  unhappily,  too  many  “sjtecimens” 
that  gJive  force  to  prejutlice  and  con- 
foundeii  the  all  with  the  many.  Church- 
hill  wrote,  more  than  a  century  ago — 

“  liong  from  a  country  ever  hardly  used. 

At  random  censured,  wantonly  slnised. 

Have  liritouB  drawn  the  shad,  with  no  kind 
view. 

And  judged  the  many  by  the  rascal  few." 

When  prejudice  was  at  its  height — about 
the  time  of  “the  Union” — two  women 
with  op]>oslte  views,  and  very  opi>osite 
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training,  but  moved  by  the  like  ennobling 
])atriotism,  “  rose  to  the  rescue  ;  ”  Miss 
Owenson,  afterwards  Lmly  Morgan,  by 
the  vivid  romance^  and  Miss  Edgeworth, 
by  the  stem  reality  of  actual  portraiture, 
forcing  justice  from  an  unwilling  jury, 
spreading  abroad  the  knowdedge  of  Irish 
character,  and  portraying,  as  till  then 
they  liad  never  been  jKUtrayed,  the  chiv¬ 
alry,  generosity,  and  devotedness  of  Irish 
nature.  They  succeeded  largely  in  evaj»- 
orating  suspicion,  in  overcoming  jirejii- 
dice,  by  obtaining  ready  hetirers  of  ap¬ 
peals.  Neither  of  these  eminent  and 
greatly  endowed  ladies  did  by  any  means 
ignore  the  faults,  serious  or  trivial,  of 
their  countrymen  and  countrywomen ; 
but  they  made  conspicuous  their  virtues, 
maintained  their  right  to  respect  and  their 
claim  to  consideration,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  verdicts  in  their  favor  from 
adverse  judges  and  reluctant  juries. 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  render  hom- 
.age  to  the  memory  of  this  admirable 
woman  ;  her  works  are  “  not  for  an  age, 
but  for  all  time.”  Tiiey  w'ere  m.‘irveLs  in 
her  day,  two  thirds  of  a  century  ago, 
when  either  coarseness  or  frivolity  w.os 
too  generally  the  sUple  of  the  author. 
Her  affection  for  Ireland  was  fervent  and 
earnest,  yet  she  w'as  of  no  party — even 
in  tfiat  age  and  there.  She  had  enlargetl 
sympathies,  with  large  views  for  its  ad¬ 
vancement  ;  neither  prejudice  nor  bigotry 
touched  her  mind  or  heart.  Her  religious 
and  political  faith  w'as  Christian,  in  the 
most  extended  sense  of  that  holy  word  ; 
a  literary  woman,  without  vanity,  affecta¬ 
tion,  or  jealousy  ;  a  perfect  w'omau— 

“  Not  too  pure  nor  good 
For  human  nature’s  d.oily  food.” 

Stndious  of  all  homo  duties,  careful  for 
all  home  requirements,  ever  actively 
thoughtful  of  all  the  offices  of  love  and 
kindness  which  sanctify  domestic  life, 
genius  gave  to  her  the  rare  power  to  be 
useful  during  seventy  of  her  eighty-three 
years. 


IMPERIAL  CORONATION  AT  MOSCOW. 

A  SKKTCII  nr  THIS  KIirrOR. 

The  Enqieror  Alexander  II.  and  the 
Empress  were  crowned  at  Moscow  witli 
the  most  august  ceremonies,  on  the  7th 
i  of  Sejitember,  18oC,  in  the  presence  of 
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many  distingnished  personages  from  most 
of  the  Governments  of  the  world.  It 
was  a  magnificent  wonder,  sarpassing  all 
precedent,  of  coronation  scenes,  costing 
the  Russian  Government  five  millions 
of  dojlars  in  its  various  ceremonies  and 
gorgeous  spectacles.  The  wealth  of  a 
vast  empire  was  poured  out  with  super¬ 
lative  profuseness.  It  vied  with  oriental 
traditions  of  unrivalled  splendor.  The 
scene  was  laid  within  the  vast  Kremlin 
of  Moscow,  the  great  central  fortress  of 
Russia,  amid  its  time -honored  and  sa¬ 
cred  historic  associations.  It  was  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  largest  empire  the 
world  h.as  ever  seen.  Instead  of  tinsel 
and  mock  finery,  gold  and  silver  and 
diamonds  flashed  in  the  real  sunlight. 
To  aid  our  readers  in  forming  some  faint 
conception  of  this  magnificent  coronation 
scene  of  historic  grandeur,  wo  have  had 
an  engraving  made  and  placed  at  the 
head  of  our  present  number.  The  nu¬ 
merous  portraits  will  enhance  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  august  assembly.  Vast  prep¬ 
arations  were  made  on  a  colossal  scale. 
Tlie  gorgeousness  of  the  imperial  car¬ 
riages  and  uniforms  and  liveries  and 
horse-trappings  was  worthy  of  the  Cse- 
sars,  or  some  of  the  great  oriental  con¬ 
querors.  We  saw  and  ex.amined  them 
with  wonder  in  the  imperial  repository  at 
St  Petersburg.  We  counted  more  than 
thirty  of  them.  They  were  lined  with 
richest  crimson  velvet,  inclosed  in  plate 
glass.  Tlie  running  parts — wheels,  hubs, 
spokes,  felloes — were  covered  with  the 
richest  gilt,  presenting  the  appearance 
of  wheels  of  burnished  gold.  All  were 
transported  on  the  mlway  four  hundred 
miles  to  Moscow  for  the  imperial  proces¬ 
sion  to  the  cathedral  church  of  the  As¬ 
sumption  in  the  Kremlin,  within  whose 
consecrated  walls  the  august  ceremonies 
took  place.  Suddenly  the  first  of  the 
nine  cannon  announces  the  approach  of 
the  Emperor.  In  a  moment  the  chimes 
of  four  hundred  churches  over  the  great 
city  ring  out  their  stupendous  clangor, 
such  as  no  other  city  of  the  world  can 
do.  In  a  few  moments  more  the  flour¬ 
ishing  of  trumpets  and  the  strains  of 
martial  music  rise  above  all  this  tumult 
Mounted  on  high  -  bred,  spirited  horses, 
which  are  covered  with  rich  trappings  of 
an  antique  character,  the  escort  of  the 
Emperor  comes  by,  and  calls  the  specta- 
Nxw  Suiu — YoL  V.,  Ko.  1. 


tor  at  once  back  to  the  days  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible.  In  the  imperial  train  are  the 
nobles  of  Russia  in  military  uniforms— 
their  tunics  glistening  with  precious 
stones,  golden  belts  studded  with  dia¬ 
monds,  and  high  caps  and  aigrtttea  of 
brilliants.  On  their  breasts  are  orders, 
stars,  crosses,  ribbons  innumerable ;  they 
carry  whole  fortunes  on  their  backs ;  they 
are  the  rulers  and  ma-sters  of  millions  of 
their  fellow-men.  Then  follow  numerous 
Asiatic  deputies,  in  varied  national  cos¬ 
tumes,  in  all  their  dazzling  oriental  jew¬ 
elled  magnificence  and  splendor.  Next 
follow  the  personages  of  the  Emperor’s 
household,  eclipsing  far  in  imperi.al  splen¬ 
dor  all  that  has  gone  before.  Time  and 
room  would  fail  us  fully  to  describe  it 
First  comes  an  open  phaiiton,  richly  gilt 
from  stem  to  stern,  and  lined  with  crim¬ 
son  velvet,  drawn  by  six  noble  horses 
with  the  richest  trappings ;  at  the  head 
of  each  horse  is  a  footman  in  green  and 
gold  livery — 

“All  clinquant  —  all  in  gold,  like  heathen 
gods; 

Every  man  that  walked  showed  like  a 
mine.” 

And  such,  in  brief  description,  were  all  the 
imperial  carriages  noted  above,  in  beauty 
and  grandeur  surpassing  fable.  We  cjill 
to  mind  the  royal  procession  at  the  cor¬ 
onation  of  William  IV.,  which  we  saw 
in  London,  as  vastly  inferior  to  that  of 
Moscow. 

Next,  in  gilt  casques  of  beautiful  form 
and  workmanship,  surmounted  by  crest 
eagles  of  silver  or  gold,  in  milk-white 
coats,  and  gilded  cuirasses  and  back 
plates,  follow  the  giants  of  the  first 
squadron  of  the  Chevalier  Guards  of  the 
Emperor.  Each  is  mounted  on  a  charger 
fit  for  a  commander  in  battle.  These  are 
the  picked  men  of  sixty  millions  of  the 
human  race,  two  hundred  strong.  These 
are  followed  by  tremendous  cheering  at 
the  approach  of  the  Emperor.  He  is 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  officer. 
He  wears  a  burnished  casque,  with  a  long 
plume  of  white,  orange,  and  dark  feath¬ 
ers,  and  a  close  -  fitting  green  tunic. 
Several  times  his  eyes  were  observed  to 
run  over  with  tears  of  emotion  at  the 
august  scene. 

The  Empress  Mother  appears  next, 
arrayed  in  a  cloud  of  light  drapery, 
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throagh  which  diamonds  shone  like  stars, 
wearing  on  her  head  a  tiara  of  brilliants. 
The  carriage  in  which  she  sat  was  a  tri¬ 
umph  of  splendor — aH  gold  and  crimson 
velvet  The  eight  horses  which  were  at¬ 
tached  to  the  carriage  by  trappings  and 
cords  of  gold,  were  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  Imperial  stables,  and  each  was  led  by 
a  golden  bridle.  Never  before  did  the 
Kremlin  present  such  a  scene  of  magnifi¬ 
cence.  All  this,  and  much  more,  pre¬ 
cedes  the  coronation  ceremony  as  seen  in 
the  engraving.  The  crown  of  dazzling 
splendor  is  rei^y,  awmting  the  Emperor’s 
approacL  The  crown  b  a  cluster  of 
Koh-i-noors  with  a  wreath  of  diamonds 
and  brilliants.  The  sceptre  is  tipped 
with  the  famous  diamond  for  which 
Catharine  II.  gave  £80,000. 

The  scene  changes.  Now  the  Impe¬ 
rial  dais  comes  in  sight,  and  the  Emperor 
resents  himself  to  the  people.  Before 
im  march  two  priests  with  a  gold  basin 
full  of  holy  water  which  the  .^chbishop 
sprinkles  profusely  on  the  scarlet  cloth. 
The  Empress  follows  behind  him  under 
the  same  dais,  with  thirteen  ladies  of 
honor  around  her.  The  metropolitans  of 
Moscow  and  Novgorod  (seen  in  the  en¬ 
graving  on  the  right  and  left,  wearing 
tiaras)  stood  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral 
of  the  Assumption,  in  which  all  the  em¬ 
perors  of  Russia  for  centuries  have  been 
crowned,  awaiting  the  approach  of  their 
majesties.  This  is  a  magnificent  church, 
whose  walls  glitter  with  gold  and  allegor¬ 
ical  representations  of  Russian  faith.  All 
around  are  the  sacred  relics  and  images 
of  the  saints,  and  in  the  centre,  raised  on 
a  platform  and  under  a  canopy  of  velvet 
and  gold,  are  the  thrones  prepared  for 
the  Emperor  and  Empress.  And  now 
the  Emperor,  followed  by  his  bride, 
mounts  the  platform  of  the  throne,  and 
repeats  from  a  book  delivered  to  him  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Moscow,  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  his  Christian  faith.  lie  then  re¬ 
ceives  the  benediction  of  the  Archbishop 
(seen  on  the  right  in  the  engraving). 
Then  suddenly  the  cathedral  vibrates  with 
the  richest  music  of  harmonious  voices. 
Next  the  Archbishop  proceeds  to  clasp 
the  shoulders  of  bis  Majesty  with  the  Im¬ 
perial  mantle  of  silver  and  ermine  richly 
studded  with  gems.  Next  follows  the 
great  crown,  which  is  placed  upon  the 
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Imperial  head.  The  sceptre  and  globe 
are  now  delivered  to  his  Majesty,  who 
seats  himself  on  the  throne.  The  £m- 
ress  now  approaches  and  falls  on  her 
nees  before  the  Emperor.  His  Majesty, 
lifting  the  crown  from  his  own  head, 
touches  with  it  that  of  the  Empress,  and 
again  places  it  upon  his  own  brow.  At 
this  point  he  is  seen  in  the  engra^ng 
just  lowering  the  crown  again  upon  his 
own  bead,  while  the  Empress  has  resumed 
her  seat.  A  lesser  crown  is  now  brought, 
which  the  Emperor  places  upon  the  head 
of  the  Empress.  His  Majesty  having  in¬ 
vested  his  bride  with  the  Imperial  man¬ 
tle,  draws  her  towards  him  and  tenderly 
embraces  her.  Much  of  this  ceremony 
must  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader  to  fill  up.  Then  follow  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  the  Imperial  family  and 
the  foreign  princes.  Tlie  Empress  Mother 
embraces  her  son,  and  the  little  grand 
dukes  are  seen  to  clamber  up  the  side  of 
their  father,  who  bends  over  to  kiss  them. 
Next  the  Emperor  descends  from  his 
throne  and  approaches  the  chancel,  and 
is  anointed  with  holy  oil  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Moscow,  who  touches  the  fore¬ 
head,  eyelids,  nostrils,  ears,  hands,  and 
heart  of  the  Emperor  with  the  golden 
branch  dipped  in  consecrated  oil,  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  solemn  words,  **  Impressio 
doni  Spiritus  Sancti."  The  act  is  done. 
The  Emperor  stands  forth  the  Anointed 
of  God,  the  delegate  of  His  power  and 
the  high  priest  of  His  church.  Then  the 
whole  Kremlin  fortress  and  the  city  of 
Moscow  resound  with  salvos  of  cannon, 
the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
countless  throngs  within  the  Kremlin 
walls  and  outside  in  the  city.  This  is 
but  a  faint  description  of  that  august  cer¬ 
emony,  already  t(m  extended.  In  the  De¬ 
cember  number  of  The  Eclectic  for  1865 
we  gave  an  engraving  of  the  Kremlin  and 
a  full  description  of  ^1  the  Kremlin  for¬ 
tress  buildings  and  palaces,  which  were 
the  scene  of  these  coronation  ceremonies. 
We  think  American  travellers  would  be 
amply  repaid  by  a  summer  excursion  to 
that  wondrous  fortress  whose  buildings 
and  vast  jewelled  and  diamond  treasures 
we  have  never  seen  equalled.  Our  visit 
to  Moscow  and  the  Kremlin  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1864  was  full  of  unrivalled  inter¬ 
est. 
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CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Ant  extended  biographical  sketch  of 
this  well-known  and  voluminons  writer 
we  deem  quite  unnecessary  in  reproduc¬ 
ing  the  fine  portrait  of  him  at  the  head 
of  this  number  of  The  Eclectic.  lie 
has  been  so  long  before  the  public,  and 
such  vast  multitudes  have  read  his  works, 
that  a  few  facts  concerning  him  will  amply 
suffice  for  our  present  purpose. 

Charles  Diclcens  was  bom  in  1812,  at 
Portsmouth,  where  his  father,  Mr.  John 
Dickens,  who  held  a  situation  m  the  Navy 
Pay  Department,  was  at  that  time  sta¬ 
tioned.  Retiring  on  a  pension  shortly 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1815, 
and  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Napoleon 
I.,  the  father  of  the  novelist  became  con¬ 
nected  as  a  reporter  with  the  London 


Press.  An  early  passion  for  literature, 
however,  a  passion  which  he  gratified  by 
abundant  reading  of  the  works  of  English 
novelists,  induced  young  Dickens  to  leave 
the  profession  of  the  law,  for  which  hk 
father  had  intended  him.  He  at  onoe 
entered  the  service  of  the  Tims  and  then 
the  Morning  Chronicle  as  critic  and  re¬ 
porter,  and  his  abilities  as  a  reporter  and 
describer  of  scenes  of  city  life  soon  raised 
him  high  in  the  staff  of  this  journal 
From  this  point  he  went  on  with  increas¬ 
ing  powers  and  talent  in  the  production 
and  publication  of  the  long  list  of  works 
which  have  proceeded  from  his  pen.  The 
reading  and  literary  public  have  been  fa¬ 
miliar  with  his  writings  for  many  years 
past  The  fruits  of  his  gifted  pen  seem 
mexhaustible. 


POETRY. 


ANT^US. 

SrHAiraE  is  the  beauty  of  the  old  Greek  myth ; 
And  when  the  huntsman’s  bugle,  blowing  olithe, 
Rouses  the  misty  woodland,  or  when  oars 
Dip  in  fresh  Eden,  ’twixt  the  fairy  shores — 
Comes  to  my  spirit,  in  this  Cumbrian  clime, 

The  memories  of  the  great  heroic  time. 

Deep  were  the  meaninjra  of  that  fable :  men 
Looked  upon  earth  with  clearer  eyesight  then. 
Beheld  in  solitude  the  immortal  Powers, 

And  marked  the  traces  of  the  swift-winged  Hours. 
Because  it  never  varies,  all  can  bear 
The  burden  of  the  circumambient  air ; 

Because  it  never  ceases,  none  can  hear 
The  music  of  the  ever-rolling  sphere ; 

None — save  the  poet,  who,  in  moor  and  wood, 
Holds  converse  with  the  spirit  of  solitude. 

And  I  remember  how  Antseus  heard 
Deep  in  great  oakwoods  the  mysterious  word. 
Which  said — “  Go  forth  across  the  unshaven  leas 
To  meet  unconquerable  Hercules.* 

Leaving  his  antre  by  the  cedar  glen. 

Tills  Titan  of  the  primal  race  of  men, 

W’hom  the  swart  lions  feared,  and  who  could  tear 
Huge  oaks  asunder,  to  the  combat  bare 
Courage  undaunted.  Full  of  giant  grace. 

Built  up,  as  ’twere,  from  earth’s  own  granite  base. 

Colossal,  iron-sinewed,  firm  he  trod 

The  lawns.  How  vain,  against  a  demigod  1 

Oh  sorrow  of  defeat !  He  plunges  far 
Into  his  forests,  where  deep  shtmows  are,  . 

And  the  wind’s  murmur  comes  not,  and  the  gloom 
Of  pine  and  cedar  seems  to  make  a  tomb 
For  fallen  ambition.  Prone  the  mortal  lies 
Who  dared  mad  warfare  with  the  nnpitying  skies. 
But  lo  I  as  buried  in  the  waving  ferns, 

The  bafiled  giant  for  oblivion  yearns ; 

Cursing  his  human  feebleness,  he  feels 


A  sudden  impulse  of  new  strength,  which  heals 
His  angry  wounds ;  his  vigor  he  regains — 

His  blwd  is  dancing  gayly  through  his  veinsi 
Fresh  power,  fresh  life  is  his  who  lay  at  rest 
On  bounteous  Hertha’s  kind  creative  breast. 

Even  so,  O  poet,  by  the  world  subdued, 

Regain  thy  health  ’mid  perfect  solitude. 

In  noisy  cities,  far  from  hills  and  trees. 

The  brawling  demigod,  harsh  Hercules, 

Has  power  to  hurt  thy  placid  spirit — power 
To  crush  thy  joyous  instincts  every  hour. 

To  weary  thee  with  woes  for  mortals  stored. 

Red  gold  (coined  hatred)  and  the  tyrant’s  sword. 

Then,  then,  O  sad  Antseus,  wilt  thou  yearn 
For  dense  green  woodlands  and  the  fragrant  fern; 
Then  stretch  thy  form  upon  the  sward,  and  rest 
From  worldly  toil  on  Hertha’s  gracious  breast ; 
Plunge  in  the  foaming  river,  or  divide 
With  happy  arms  gray  ocean’s  murmurous  tide. 
And  drinking  thence  each  solitary  hour 
Immortal  beauty  and  immortal  power. 

Thou  may’st  the  buffets  of  the  world  efface. 

And  live  a  Titan  of  earth’s  earliest  race. 

Mortuue  Coluns. 

— Temple  Bar. 


CAIROLl. 

STAXZAS  BT  A  VENETIAN  EXILE  TO  A  PICTnEX  OF  mS 
B1RTH1‘LACE,  SENT  HIM  IN  APEU.,  1866. 

1  1. 

I  SIX  the  Brents  and  its  level  shore. 

The  budding  elms,  the  gray  old  sycamore ; 

The  house,  with  all  its  windows  opened  wide. 
Looks  down  with  laughing  eyes  upon  the  tide. 
The  slow  calm  tide,  which  lapses  smooth  along. 
And  murmurs  soft  its  low  perpetual  song 

To  CairolA 
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XL 

O  song,  that  came  and  came  to  heart  and  brain, 
Through  all  those  exiled  years  of  dreary  pain ; 
How  oft  amid  the  battle’s  charge  1  heard 
Its  echoes  as  an  old  familiar  word. 

And  through  the  clarion's  voice  its  wliisper  broke, 
And  ’mid  the  dying  and  the  dead  it  spoke 

Of  CairoUI 
ni. 

How  oft,  when  in  a  sordid  cell  confined. 

My  active  thoughts,  my  free,  my  chainless  mind 
Were  borne  far,  far,  to  these  old  rooms  where  we 
Brothers  and  sisters,  by  our  mother’s  knee. 
Roused  the  scared  neighbors  with  our  gleeful 
joys. 

And  graybeards  wondered  at  the  bold  brave  boys 
Of  Cairolk. 

IV. 

1  thought  of  these  wide  rooms,  the  ceilings  high. 
These  lines  of  windows  letting  in  the  sky : 

In  stripes  of  orient  opal  set  in  blue 
The  night  whh  all  her  marvels  glittered  through ; 
The  morning’s  rose,  the  evening’s  purple  pall 
hhono  through  those  frames  like  pictures  on  a 
wall. 

Of  CairolA 

V. 

Here,  where  the  everlasting  hills  lift  up 
This  fairest  Florence  in  jewelled  cup 
Of  em’rald,  streaked  with  pearl  and  amethyst. 
With  agate  curves  by  ruby  sunsets  kiss’d; 

Where  Nature  wears  her  brightest,  rosiest  face. 
My  heart  recalls  with  love  thy  homelier  grace. 
My  CairolA 
TI. 

I  watch  old  Giotto’s  bell-tower  spring  in  air. 

And  mark  how  suns  and  moons  have  burnished 
fair 

The  marble  molten  tlirough  with  light  and  flame. 
And  then  1  think  of  one  in  form  tlie  same. 

But  loftier,  barer,  sl'ighter,  which  doth  rise 
Upholding  on  its  spire  the  soft  blue  skies 

Of  Cairolk. 
vn. 

How  often  when  a  child  I  wistful  gazed. 

And  deemed  it  pierced  the  firmament  upraised, 

,  That  earth  might  thus  sustain  the  flour  of  heaven  ! 
But  now,  long  years,  a  sadder  faith  has  given  ; 
God's  sky  no  longer  seems  so  near  as  then — 

1  had  nut  learned  my  bitter  doubts  of  men 

At  CairolA 

vm. 

Twas  there,  beneath  the  soft  Venetian  skies. 

My  boyish  life  I  vowed  to  sacrifice. 

As  1  had  read  in  Plutarch  good  men  gave 
Nobly  their  lives,  their  country’s  life  to  save. 
And  thus  I  earned  my  exile ;  life  has  past 
In  one  long  struggle  since  1  saw  thee  last. 

My  CairolA 

IX. 

How  long  since  then  I  Hew  many  hopes  cut 
down. 

How  many  leaves  have  dropped  from  youth’s 
bright  crown. 

My  end  yet  unattained  1  I  linger  here. 

While  all  alone,  my  mother  sitteth  there. 
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And  sighs  as  she  looks  round  the  empty  room, 
Ben  mio  I  thou  art  long  in  coming  home 

To  Cairolk. 
z. 

But  no  I  Amid  the  stormy  northern  skies 
Sudden  I  sec  the  bow  of  Hope  arise ; 

There  is  a  stir  of  nations  met  to  free 
That  fairest  city  throndd  by  the  sea: 

They  break  our  yoke,  they  louse  us  from  our 
chain, 

I  shall  not  die  until  I  see  again 

My  Cairolk. 
zi. 

Fair  as  that  bride  of  cities  which  St.  John 
In  vision  saw,  our  Italy  hath  won ; 

The  crystal  pavements  and  the  house  of  gold. 
The  priceless  pearl  so  often  bought  and  sold. 
Venice  is  free  1  fur  me  mj  task  is  dune. 

My  mother  I  welcome  home  thy  dying  son 

^ToCairdli. 

— AU  the  Year  Round. 


THE  MAGIC  MERE. 

Wi  rode  towards  the  margin  of  the  mere — 

A  lonely  curve  of  emerald.  Strangely  clear 
Were  the  still  waters,  and  it  seemed  to  us 
As  if  a  mighty  city,  luminous 
With  marble  terraces  and  porphyry 
Cupolas,  lay  beneath  that  watery  sky. 

Long  was  our  gaze;  and  while, ’mid  fading  light. 
We  talked  about  the  visionary  sight. 

Quoth  Raoul :  “  When  supiwr’s  over,  a  cigar 
Will  cheer  us  both  in  the  old  tavern  bar. 

And  you  shall  hear  the  story :  Annie  Leigh, 

The  landlord’s  niece,  can  tell  it  pleasantly.” 

Massive  sirloin,  and  pasty  of  the  deer. 

Old  ale  in  silver  tankards,  amber-clear. 

And  then  the  story.  Slept  mine  host  in  peace. 
While  sparkling  Annie  Leigh,  his  buxom  niece. 
Told  the  old  tale  in  simple  rustic  wise. 

With  sweet  shy  lips  and  brown  half-credulous 
eyes. 

I. 

Mighty  of  old  was  the  City ;  a  great  king  dwelt 
therein — 

A  monarch  of  wide  wild  conquest,  a  monarch  of 
cruel  sin. 

Close  by  the  gate  of  the  Palace  a  magic  fountiun 
rose. 

And  all  who  drank  its  waters  forgot  for  awhile 
their  woes. 

n- 

But  the  King  said;  “Far  more  precious  than 
rarest  draughts  of  wine 

Is  the  stream  that  arises  ever  from  this  free  fount 
of  mine; 

Yet  the  country  lasses  drink  it,  and  churls  of 
common  clay. 

Up  with  a  gateway  of  granite,  and  drive  the  mob 
away  I  ” 

III. 

So  the  magical  Fountain  struggled  within  its 
prison  of  stone 

Like  the  mighty  heart  of  a  Poet  by  scornful  men 
unknown. 
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In  the  City  the  people  murmured  erer  below  their 
breath, 

For  the  frown  of  the  King  was  a  scourge,  and 
the  word  of  the  King  was  death. 

IT. 

There  came  a  g^reat  betrothal :  a  Princess  was  to 
wed 

A  Prince  of  another  nation :  and  lo  the  old  King 
said : 

**  Richer  is  magical  water  than  wine  of  high  ac¬ 
count. 

Fetch  thou  a  stonp,  ray  daughter,  of  the  lymph 
of  the  Magic  Fount.” 

T. 

Tripped  the  beautiful  Princess  down  the  stairs  of 
stone, 

Bearing  a  golden  pitcher,  dreaming  and  blush¬ 
ing,  alone. 

Softly  she  raised  the  cover:  the  water  arose  in  its 
might. 

And  she  fell  in  its  cold  embraces  upon  her  bridal 
night  1 

TL 

Angrily  rose  the  flood  with  a  mighty  murmur¬ 
ing  sound: 

The  King  with  his  guests  of  honor,  the  City  and 
people,  were  drowned ; 

And  the  Magic  Mere  abideth  until  the  Judg¬ 
ment  ftay, 

.Unless  some  knightly  diver  shall  bring  the  pitcher 
away. 

She  ceased.  We  pondered.  Raoul  saitl  to  me : 

“  Is  it  the  knowleago  which  makes  nations  free 

Kings  strive  to  hide  —  till  its  swift  outburst 
brings 

Destruction  both  on  nations  and  on  kings?” 

I  really  can't  remember  what  I  said. 

W e  thanked  blithe  Annie,  and  went  off  to  bed ; 

And  all  night  lung,  through  water  strangely  clear, 

1  dived  for  the  pitcher  in  the  Magic  Mere. 

MoaTikiaa  CouJKa 

— Temple  Bar. 

A  REQUIEM. 

Sroira  Cotn  1  Stone  Cold  I .. 

Evsa  thus  is  memory  sighing. 

Where  my  boyhood’s  love  is  lying, 

I,  the  while,  those  words  defying. 

Stone  cold  I  Stone  cold  1 

Sware  I  not  that  Time  should  never 
From  my  heart  her  image  sever? 

Still  the  sad  voice  murmurs  ever. 

Stone  cold  I  Stone  cold  I 

While  defj-ing.  Faith  is  fleeting. 

Doubt  within  me  wildly  beating. 

And  1  hear  myself  repeating. 

Stone  cold  I  Stone  cold  1 

But  I  say.  My  love  is  sleeping. 

Strive  to  wake  her  with  my  weeping. 

Truth  into  my  heart  still  creeping 

Stone  cold  1  Stone  cold  1 

Then  I  fling  fresh  vows  upon  her ; 

Cry  aloud  the  words  that  won  her ; 


Echo  answers  only  "honor," 

Stone  cold  I  Stone  cold  I 

Now  I  raise  the  faded  tresses ; 

Warm  the  Ups  with  pi^  caresses ; 

But  the  touch  despair  impresses. 

Stone  cold  1  Stone  cold  1 

Hide  the  pale  dead  face  with  flowers. 

Cull  them  sweet  from  bygone  hours. 

Black  conviction  o’er  me  lowers. 

Stone  cold  I  Stone  cold  I 
Theo.  Kenxedv. 

—Temple  Bar. 


NOTES  ON  RECENT  BOOKS. 

As  many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  what  is  in  the  market  in  the  way  of  holi¬ 
day  books,  we  transfer  from  Uaurt  at  Home  the 
titles  and  brief  notices  of  some  of  the  chief  works 
of  this  class,  which  have  as  yet  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  Tbose  of  Scribner  &  Co.,  and  Scrit>- 
ner,  Welford  <k  Co.,  New-York,  will  attract  the 
attention  of  those  who  appreciate  artistic  worksi 
The  photographs  of  the  choice  productions  of 
Raphael,  Mulready,  and  Rembrandt  are  especi¬ 
ally  worthy  of  notice.  The  fine  standard  edi¬ 
tions  embraced  in  the  advertisement  of  Appleton 
A  Co.,  New-York,  embrace  the  works  of  our  beak 
and  most  recent  authors.  We  are  particularly 
gratified  in  observing,  the  increased  appreciation 
of  art-works  among  us.  Selections  from  the 
galleries  of  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Dresden  are 
included  among  the  titles  of  the  Messrs.  Appla- 
ton. 

The  present  season  bids  fair  to  outrival  aU 
former  ones,  in  the  number,  costliness,  and  mag¬ 
nificence  of  books,  prepared  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Holidays.  Already  a  go^ly  number 
have  made  their  appearance,  and  others  are  to 
follow. 

Among  all  the  claimants  to  public  favor  of 
native  production,  the  foremost  will,  no  doubt,  bo 
Floral  Belle**  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Badger,  of  this  city. 
This  is  a  companion  volume  to  Wild  Floteen,  by 
the  same  author,  published  some  five  years  since, 
and  which  at  the  time  attracted  marked  atten¬ 
tion,  and  was  regarded  as  a  marvel  of  artistia 
labor  and  geniua  What  the  gifted  and  pains¬ 
taking  artist  did  for  Wild  Floteer*  in  her  former 
work,  she  has  now  done  for  the  Belle*  of  the 
Greenhouse  and  Garden.  It  is,  without  exag¬ 
geration,  a  most  unique,  highly  artistic,  and  gor¬ 
geous  affair — a  work  that  reflects  g^eat  credit  on 
the  artistic  taste  of  the  country,  as  well  as  on 
the  genius  and  industry  of  the  author. 

The  volume  is  a  stately  folio,  elegantly  bound 
in  morocco;  and  the  paper,  press-work,  and 
whole  mechanical  execution  are  perfect.  Thera 
are  sixteen  drawings  in  the  volume — favorite  or 
representative  flowers — and  each  of  them  is 
faithfully  painted  from  nature  by  the  patient  and 
laborious  hand  of  the  artist.  It  seems  almost  in¬ 
credible,  just  the  mechanical  labor  of  such  a 
work — each  flower  in  all  its  infinite  details  of 


•  Floral  Belle*  from  the  Or*enho%i»e  and  O'rden. 
Painted  from  Nature.  By  Mrs.  0.  M.  Badyer,  author  of 
**  Wild  nowera.”  New-York:  Charles  Scribner  k  Co. 
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form  and  color  and  shade  perfect  ae  natnre ;  and 
this  labor  rented  in  each  flower  embraced  In 
the  whole  emtion.  The  artist's  work  is  done 
also  with  such  exquisite  care  and  taste  and  deli- 
ca^  of  tonch  as  to  vie  with  nature  herself 

Each  flower  is  accompanied  with  a  poem  de- 
acriptire  of  it,  generally  from  the  pen  of  some 
distinguished  writer  in  verse,  thus  combining 
the  genius  of  Poetry  and  the  adornments  of  Art 
to  make  the  book  attractive.  The  work  deserves 
a  generous  patronage.  Not  a  copy  of  her  former 
work  can  now  be  had.  To  a  laay  especially,  no 
more  delicate  and  beautiful  gift  book  could  be 
presented. 

Another  beautiful  and  elegantly  illustrated 
holiday  book  is  Hu  Cotter't  Saturday 
This  noble  poem  is  worthy  of  those  adornments 
of  art  which  have  been  bestowed  on  Gray’s 
“  Elegy,"  Ooldsmitii’s  “  Deserted  Village," 
Thomson’s  “  Seasons,”  and  other  kindred  treas¬ 
ures  of  English  verse.  The  engravings  in  this 
volume,  fifty  in  number,  are  admirably  well  de- 
ngned  and  spiritedly  executed,  and  artist,  print¬ 
er,  and  binder  have  conspired  to  make  a  perfect 
book.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  these 
illustrations  give  new  interest  to  the  reading  of 
this  immortal  production  of  nature's  own  poet. 

The  same  publishers  have  brought  out  on 
large  paper,  with  a  fine  steel  portrait  of  the 
author,  a  new  and  superbly  Illustrated  edition  of 
Dr.  Holland's  BUUr  one  of  the  noblest 

poems  which  American  genius  has  produced. 

D.  Appleton  A  Co.  give  us  a  revised  and  en- 
lai^ed  edition  of  the  Hou$ehold  Book  of  Poetry, 
by  Mr.  Dana.f  We  need  not  characterize  this 
work,  for  it  has  been  several  years  before  the 
public,  and  has  been  received  with  distin^ished 
uvor.  The  general  character  of  the  cmlection 
remains  unaltered  in  this  new  edition;  while 
some  pieces  have  been  omitted  which  were  found 
in  the  previous  editions,  others  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted  which  are  believed  to  possess  greater 
merit.  The  volume  te  considerably  enlarged  ; 
and,  perfectly  printed  on  paper  of  snowy  white¬ 
ness  and  beautifully  bound,  adds  another  to  the 
list  of  elegant,  and  at  the  aame  time,  valuable 
holiday  bwks. 

Smaller  in  size,  but  of  equal  perfection  in 
artistic  and  mechanical  execution,  is  Maud 
MuUer.X  If  it  were  possible  to  add  new  beauty 
and  attraction  to  this  rare  gem  of  American 
verse,  the  skill  of  Hennessy  and  the  taste  of  the 
publishers  have  accomplished  it  in  this  illustrat¬ 
ed  edition. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  Evangeliru.%  The 
fllnstrations  are  in  Darley’s  happiest  style,  and 
the  paper,  press-work,  and  binding  are  all  in 
keying. 

'The  mof-i  royally  magnificent,  hook  of  the  sea- 
■on — one  fit  to  be  a  gjt  to  a  prince,  and  the 
Mght  of  which  is  a  feast  to  the  eye-^is  MiltorCe 

•  The  OoUer't  Saturday  Biaht.  By  Robert  Bums, 
niustrsted  by  ¥.  A.  Cbapmaa.  New-Tork ;  Cbarlet  Scrib¬ 
ner  t  Co. 

t  The  JTtmmhotd  Book  gf  Poetry.  Collected  and 
adUed  bjr  Charles  A.  Cana.  New-Tork:  D.  Appleton  A 
Oo. 

t  Maud  MrUer.  By  John  O.  Whiuler.  Illustrated  by 
W.  J.  Hennessy.  Boston  :  Ticknor  A  Fields. 

I  KeaegtUnt.  A  Tale  of  Acadie.  By  Henry  W.  Long- 
lellnw.  Illustrated  by  T.  0.  (X  Darley.  Boston :  Ticknor 
A  ruids. 


Paradue  Loti*  with  DorA’s  iUnstrations,  import 
ed  and  for  sale,  by  Scribner  A  Welford,  of  this 
city.  Language  is  absolutely  unable  to  describe 
such  a  book  as  this.  It  is  an  immense  imperial 
folio ;  the  paper,  printing,  and  binding  as  superb 
as  taste  and  money  can  make  them.  It  contains, 
in  matchless  type,  the  whole  of  ”  Paradise  Lost," 
which  is  illustrated  by  fifty  full-page  engravings 
all  of  which  are  oharacterizea  by  that  high 
order  of  g;enius  which  has  won  for  this  young 
French  artist  a  reputation  second  to  no  living 
artist.  These  illustrations  are  quite  equal,  in 
fitness  and  beauty  of  execution,  as  well  as  bold¬ 
ness  of  design,  to  those  in  Dante,  and  superior, 
we  think,  to  those  in  Dora’s  Bible.  The  subject 
of  this  poem  is  admirably  suited  to  the  genius  of 
the  artist,  and  he  has  so  far  mastered  it  as  to 
picture  to  the  eye,  with  surprising  artistic  effect, 
many  of  the  suUimest  conceptions  which  it  em¬ 
bodies.  Many  of  these  illustrations  seem  to  im¬ 
part  new  meaning  to  the  poem — certainly  help 
one  to  understand  the  most  important  passages  in 
it,  and  impart  to  the  reading  of  it  fresh  and  won¬ 
derful  interest. 

The  Life  of  Milton — a  full  and  admirable  one 
by  Dr.  Vaughan — and  the  notes  appended,  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  this  princely  work.  We  have 
not  space  for  a  more  detailed  notice  of  it;  in¬ 
deed,  we  despair  of  doing  it  justice.  W’e  advise 
our  friends,  unle.ss  they  mean  to  buy  it,  to  keep 
their  eyes  off  of  it. 

Bishop  Ueber's  Hymns  are  treasured  as  sacred 
household  words  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken,  and  there  now  lies  on  our  table  au 
illustrated  editionf  of  them  in  a  style  of  great 
perfection  and  beauty.  The  illustrations  in  this 
volume  strike  us  as  quite  equal,  in  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  design  and  delicacy  of  finish,  to  any 
thing  we  have  seen.  We  are  glad  to  see  genius 
and  artistic  taste  so  worthily  applied. 

We  must  not  fail  to  note  a  small  quarto  illus¬ 
trated  gift  book  from  the  press  of  Lippinoott  A 
C!o.^  The  poetry  itself  is  beautiful,  and  the  il¬ 
lustrations  are  superlative.  We  have  never  seen 
finer  specimens  of  chromo-lithography.  It  is  a 
gem  of  a  book. 

Milman’t  JJitiory  of  ChritHanity ;  from  the 
Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in 
the  Roman  Empire.  By  HX.VRT  Hart  Milman, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  A  new  edition,  thoroughly 
revised  and  corrected.  8  vols.,  crown  8vo.  New- 
York:  William  J.  Widdleton. — Dean  Milman’s 
Histories  have  justly  attracted  extraordinary  at¬ 
tention  in  this  country  as  well  as  over  the  water. 
His  History  of  the  Jem,  in  five  volumes,  and  his 
Lalirt  Christianity,  in  eight  volumes,  are  both  of 
them  standard  works.  Uniform  with  these  we 
have  now  in  three  volumes  a  new  edition  of  his 
History  of  Christianity,  carefully  revised  and 
corrected  by  the  author.  This  history  embraces 
the  important  period  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to 
the  abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  empire. 

•  Mtlton's  Paradis*  Loti.  Illoitrsted  b/  OatUva 
DorS.  Edited  with  Notei  and  a  Ufa  of  Milton,  by  Robert 
Vaughan,  D.D.  London:  Caisell,  Fetter  A  Oalpln.  Agents 
In  New- York :  Scribner  A  Welford,  S.14  Broadwajr. 

t  Other's  Hymns,  llluetrated.  London  :  (lampion  Low, 
Bon  A  Maitenon.  New-York  Agents ;  Scribner  A  Welford. 

X  7%*  True  Ckuroh,  Rj  Theodora  Tilton.  Illustreted 
from  Designs  by  (iranvUla  Perkloa,  Fhlladelphia :  J.  B. 
LlpplncoU  A  Cot 
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It  is  ft  tnilj  Bcholftrly  ftnd  iraporUnt  history,  the  I 
result  of  thoiV)U(^h  inrestintion  end  Iftborious 
study.  It  will  be  s  valusble  ftcquisition  to  ftny 
library.  The  popular  style  of  the  author  adapts 
it  to  the  general  reader.  The  publisher  deserves 
credit  for  bringing  it  out  in  the  best  style  of  the 
Riverside  press. 

Flmeer  ae-Luct.  By  Hcnrt  Wadsworth  Lono- 
rcLLOw.  With  Illustrations.  Boston;  Ticknor 
A  Fields.  1867.  All  that  art  and  skill  in 
bookmaking  can  do  has  been  done  to  make  this 
little  volume  attractive. 

The  same  publishers  give  ns  a  very  interesting 
jnvenile,  appropriate  to  our  “  Young  Folks,”  as  .a 
Christmas  gift,  entitled  Storiei  front  Many  Landt. 
By  Qrack  Grrhwood. 

Loring,  Boston,  has  published  another  volume 
of  “  Lomg’s  Railwav  Library,”  called  Lord*  and 
Ladie*.  It  is  an  English  novel,  of  which  the 
English  press  speak  favorably. 


SCIENCE, 

Hutorieol  Rneareke*  on  th*  Stone  Age. — This 
is  a  subject  which  has  recently  engaged  the  at¬ 
tention  of  M.  Chevreui,  who  has  been  delivering 
some  essays  upon  it  before  the  French  Academy. 
The  French  chemist  has  brought  the  light  of 
Chinese  literature  to  bear  upon  the  problems  of 
the  "  Stone  Age,”  and  has  discovered  in  certain 
writings  of  the  date  of  1132  B.O.,  distinct  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  use  of  arrows  point^  with  stone. 
Having  communicated  the  fact  of  this  discovery 
to  M.  Stanislaus  JuUien,  that  gentleman  stated 
that  in  recently  digging  in  the  ruins  of  an  an¬ 
cient  Chinese  fortress  stone-headed  arrows  were 
found  in  abundance. 

The  Otology  of  Mount  Sinai.-^A  highly  inter¬ 
esting  paper  upon  the  geolc^  of  this  mountain 
was  read  before  the  Geological  Society,  at  one 
of  its  late  meetings,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Holland. 
Mr.  Holland  describes  the  physical  features  of 
the  peninsula  as  being  in  the  north  an  extensive 
plateau  of  cretaceous  limestone,  bounded  on  the 
aouth  and  underrun  by  a  mountain-range  com¬ 
ound  of  schists,  porphyries,  and  syenite.  Near 
ebal  Serbal  is  a  mountain  of  Nnmmnlitic  lime¬ 
stone;  and  a  limestone  apparently  of  more  re¬ 
cent  date  occurs  near  Tor  and  Ras  Mohammed. 
The  author  further  stated  tliat  in  some  parts  of 
the  peninsula  the  syenite  mountains  are  capped 
by  a  considerable  thicknesr.  of  horizontal  b^s 
of  sandstone,  which  are  unaltered  at  their  con¬ 
tact  with  the  syenite.  This  sandstone  formed 
the  great  mining  district  of  the  Egyptians  in 
Sinai,  and  is  now  worked  for  iurquoista,  which 
appear  to  occur  more  or  less  in  veins.  Raised 
beaches  were  discovered  by  the  author  on  the 
western  side  of  the  peninsula,  at  elevations  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet. 

Meteoric  Stonee. — M.  Daubrie  records  his  obser¬ 
vations  on  a  great  shower  of  meteoric  stones 
which  fell  on  the  30th  of  May,  in  the  territory 
of  Saint  Mesmin,  in  the  Department  of  the 
Aube.  M.  Daubr6e  gives  the  mllowing  account 
of  the  phenomenon:  “The  weather  Ming  fine 
and  dry,  and  only  a  few  clouds  in  the  Sty,  at 
about  4:46  in  the  morning  a  luminous  mass 
was  seen  to  cross  the  sky  with  great  rapidity, 
and  shedding  a  great  light  between  Mesgriguy 


and  Payns.  A  few  seconds  after  this  appeav- 
ance,  three  loud  explosions  like  the  report  of 
cannon  were  heard  at  intervals  of  one  or  two 
seconds.  Several  minor  explosions,  like  those  of 
muskets,  followed  the  first,  and  succeeded  one 
another  like  the  dischaige  of  skirmishers.  After 
the  detonations  a  tongue  of  fire  darted  towards 
tlia  earth,  and  at  the  same  time  a  hissing  noise 
was  heard  like  that  of  a  squib,  but  much  louder. 
This  again  was  followed  by  a  dull,  heavy  sound, 
which  a  person  compared  to  that  of  a  shell  strik¬ 
ing  the  earth  near  him.  After  a  long  search  he 
perceived,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred 
feet  from  the  place  where  he  was  when  he  heard 
the  noise,  a  spot  where  the  earth  had  been  newly 
disturbed;  he  examined  the  place,  and  saw  a 
black  stone  at  the  bottom  of  a  hole,  nine  inches 
deep,  which  it  seemed  to  have  formed.  This 
stone  weighs  nearly  ten  pounds.  On  the 
following  day  a  gendarme  named  Framonnot 
picked  up  another  meteoric  stone  of  the  same 
nature,  weighing  nearly  seven  pounds,  at  about 
two  thousand  feet  distant  from  where  the  first 
full.  A  third  stone  was  found  on  the  Ist  of  June 
by  a  man  named  Proeat,  five  to  six  thousand  feet 
from  the  two  spots  above  referred  to.  This  last 
meteorite  weigns  nearly  four  pounds  and  a  half.” 

Old  Roman  Mine*  in  i^tain. — In  the  mines  of 
Son  Domingo,  in  Spain,  some  discoveries  of  Ro¬ 
man  mining  implements  and  galleries  have  been 
made,  which  show  us  the  colossal  character  of 
the  labors  undertaken  by  that  ancient  nation. 
In  some  instances,  draining  galleries  nearly  three 
miles  in  length  were  discovered,  and  in  others, 
the  remains  of  wheels  used  to  raise  water 
were  found  in  abundance.  The  wood,  owing  it 
is  thoqght  to’  penetration  by  copper,  is  in  a  per¬ 
fect  state  of  preservation,  and  there  appears  to 
be  evidence  that  the  wheels  were  worked  by  a 
number  of  men  stepping  on  the  flanges  some¬ 
what  after  the  manner  of  prisoners  on  a  tread- 
miU.  There  were  eight  of  these  water-wheels, 
the  water  being  raisM  by  the  first  into  the  first 
basin,  by  the  second  into  the  second  basin,  and 
so  on,  till  k  was  conveyed  out  of  the  mine.  The 
age  of  these  relics  has  been  set  down  at  fifteen 
hundred  years. 

The  Department  of  Science  and  Art  has  re¬ 
ceived  its  annual  grant  This  year  it  amounted 
to  no  less  than  £188,928,  “for  completing  the 
sum  devoted  to  the  management  of  the  Science 
and  Art  establisliments.”  Part  of  the  amount  is 
for  teaching  navigation;  part  fur  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery ;  part  for  Art  Institutions  in 
Ireland ;  and  part  for  repairing  and  lighting  the 
Geological  Museum.  Of  course  a  very  Targe 
item  will  be  placed  under  the  head  of  buildings 
at  South  Kensington.  There  was  little  discus¬ 
sion,  and  no  opposition  to  the  vote. 


VARIETIES. 

The  Oriental  Tranelation  Committee  in  London 
is  about  to  resume  its  labors,  after  a  lapse  of  two 
or  three  years.  The  London  Reader  says :  “  The 
Oriental  Translation  Fund  was  established  in 
1828  by  several  Oriental  scholars  and  others 
interested  in  Eastern  literature,  for  the  transla¬ 
tion  and  publication  of  such  works  on  Eastern 
history,  science,  and  belles-lettres  as  are  inao- 
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eeasible  to  the  Enropera  public  in  ks.  form  and 
indigenous  language.  During  a  period  of  thirty- 
two  years  the  committee  have  published,  or  aided 
in  the  publication,  of  more  than  Seventy  transla¬ 
tions.  Of  these  many  are  highly  valuable,  all 
are  curious  and  interesting,  and  several  of  them 
are  of  such  a  nature  that,  without  the  aid  afforded 
by  the  society,  they  could  scarcely  have  been 
undertaken.  The  Sanskrit  translations  include 
those  of  the  Sankhya  Karika,  Rig  Veda,  and 
Vishnu  Purana.  Among  those  from  the  Arabic 
are  found  the  travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,  and  of  the 
Patriarch  Macarius,  Al-Makkari’s  history  of  the 
Mohammedan  dynasties  in  Spain,  and  the  exten¬ 
sive  lexicon  of  Uajji  Khalia.  There  are  also  on 
the  list  translations  from  the  Persian,  Syriac, 
Etfaiopic,  Armenian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  lan- 
guages." 

Lover*  of  our  old  haUad  literature  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  the  original  manuscript  collection 
from  which  Bishop  Percy  took  his  Relique* 
is  about  to  be  printed.  The  worthy  bishop, 
nnfortunately,  thought  it  his  duty  to  after  these 
ballads,  and  some  were  so  transmuted  during  the 
process  that  very  little  of  the  antique  color  and 
aroma  was  left  Thus,  the  original  “  Childe  of 
Elle,”  consisting  of  eight  stanzas  only,  and  ten 
small  fragments,  was  drawn  out  into  the  long 
poem  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  Some¬ 
times  the  story  was  entirely  altered:  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  original,  “Sir  Canline”  marries, 
and  has  fifteen  sons ;  but  in  the  Percy  version 
both  the  knight  and  his  lady  are  killed.  The 
bishop’s  poetry  may  be  very  good,  and  he  may 
have  been  compelled  by  the  taste  of  his  age  to 
modify  the  plain  outspokenness  of  the  man- 
nscript ;  but  we  want  to  know  what  is  his,  and 
what  the  old  minstrel's.  This  we  shall  be  able 
to  do,  if  the  scheme  for  printing  the  manuscript 
entire  should  succeed.  We  are  told  tliat  it  con¬ 
sists  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  pieces,  or 
about  forty  thousand  lines;  that  the  collection 
was  made  in  the  time  of  James  I. ;  that  £160 
have  been  paid  for  the  right  to  copy  and  print  it; 
and  that  it  will  be  published  W  subscription, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  J.  JurnivalL 
Action*  by  literary  men  ayainet publication*  and 
publi*/ier*,  for  remarks  of  which  they  disap¬ 
prove,  are  becoming  common.  Mr.  Charles 
Krade  is  hitting  right  and  left,  on  bo^i  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  in  defence  of  his  last  novel.  Mr. 
Dickens  threatens  Mr.  Cave,  manager  of  the 
Marylebone  Theatre,  with  an  action  for  offen¬ 
sive  imputations  contained  in  a  repiy  written  by 
him  to  some  remarks  on  that  place  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  recently  published  in  All  the  Year  Round, 
which  Mr.  Cave  attributed  (though  erroneously) 
to  Mr.  Dickens ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  has 
ttm  actions  on  hand.  “  Mr.  Buchanan,”  says  the 
Olaegow  CUuen,  “chose,  from  motives  of  per¬ 
sonal  friendship  and  gratitude,  to  dedicate  his  | 
last  volume  to  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon.  The  critic 
of  the  We*bnin*ter,  who,  being  a  poet  himself, 
has,  perhaps,  a  ri^t  to  devote  himself  to  the 
*  dmlEing  of  singing  birds,’  chose  to  fall  foul  of 
this  dedication,  and  to  attribute  ‘  sycophancy  ’  to 
the  poet,  whereat  are  great  wrath  and  a  threat- 
eneu  lawsuit.  The  same  plaintiff  will  appear  in 
another  action  against  Mr.  Bentley,  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  Tempi*  Bar,  for  pubiishing  his  name  as 


that  of  the  author  of  a  poem  called  ‘  Hugo  the 
Bastard.’  Mr.  Buchanan  does  not  deny  ins  pa¬ 
ternity,  but,  as  the  piece  is  not  a  favorable  speci¬ 
men  of  his  style,  he  thinks  that  he  had  a  right  to 
maintain  his  anonymity  if  he  chose.” 

The  pre*»  on  th*  Continent  is  undergoing  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  great  tribulation.  The  Ei^hol,  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  states  that  the  Captain-General,  “  exercising 
the  powers  conferred  on  him  by  the  exccptioniu 
state  of  the  country,  has  suspended  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Correxpondencia  for  a  week,  and  con¬ 
demned  the  director  to  two  hundred  crowns  fine 
for  publishing  false  news.”  In  Russia,  the  same 
thing  i.«i  going  on;  for,  according  to  tlie  North¬ 
ern  Post,  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  journal  called 
the  Vieet  (News)  has  received  a  second  warning 
for  having,  wlieu  alluding  to  the  nomination  of  a 
Govemoi^eneral,  made  some  remarks  on  the 
qualities  of  his  predecessor,  and  by  so  doing  hav¬ 
ing  set  an  example  “  which  might  lead  other 
journals  to  publish  articles  not  in  accord  with 
sentiments  of  propriety,  with  the  dignity  of  the 
service  of  the  State,  or  with  the  obligations  in¬ 
cumbent  on  the  periodical  press.”  As  lung  as 
they  can  plead  the  example  of  France,  Spain 
and  Rus.sia  may  be  excused. 

Southey’s  Library. — It  is  stated  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  uncut  books  in  Robert  Southey’s  library 
is  remarkably  great — as  much  as  three  per  cent. 
Among  the  presentation  copies  uncut  are  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  “  Aids  to  Reflection  ”  with  a  long  presen¬ 
tation  note;  Sir  H.  Davy’s  “Consolations  in 
Travel;*  Dibdin’s  “Bibliographical  Tour;” 
D’Israeli’s  “  Calamities  of  Authors ;  ”  Frank¬ 
lin’s  “First  Polar  Voyage;”  Charles  Lamb’s 
“  Specimens  of  the  Dramatists ;  ’’  Landor’s  “  Im¬ 
aginary  Conversations ;  ”  Gifford’s  “  Massinger ;  ” 
Sharon  Turner’s  “  Sacred  History  of  the  W’orld ;  ” 
and  Chr.  Wordsworth’s  “  Eikon  Baailike."  Cole¬ 
ridge,  Davy,  Lamb,  Landor,  and  Gifford,  in  the 
above  li.st,  were  Southey’s  familiar  friends. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  O,  H.  Leve*  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire  from  the  editorship  of  the  Port- 
nightly  Review,  owing  to  ill  health. 

Art  of  Printing. — Mr.  II.  Noel  Humphreys, 
artist,  author,  and  numismatician,  is  said  to 
be  writing  “  A  History  of  the  Art  of  Printing, 
as  applied  to  Books,  and  the  Successive  Methods 
used  for  Recording  Events  previous  to  the  Inven¬ 
tion  of  Printing.”  One  of  his  previous  works  is 
the  “  History  of  the  Art  of  Writing,  from  the 
Hieroglyphic  to  the  Alphabetic  Periods,”  pub^ 
lished  in  1 853. 

The  Oldest  European  Newspaper. — The  Frank¬ 
fort  Post  Zeitung,  founded,  in  1616,  by  the  Prince 
of  Tour  and  Taxis,  and  continued  under  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  that  house  ever  since,  has  ceased  to 
appear. 

National  Preacher. — The  fortieth  volume,  or 
forty  years,  of  this  long-established  and  valuable 
work  is  completed  with  the  December  number. 
The  series  of  forty  volumes  or  forty  years  com¬ 
prises  over  a  thousand  sermons,  or  discourses, 
from  some  five  hundred  ministers  and  preachers 
of  the  past  forty  years.  A  large  expenditure  of 
money  in  reprinting  the  exhausted  numbers  was 
necessary  to  complete  sets  of  forty  volumes. 
Price,  $40.  May  ^  had  of  the  editor  of  the 
National  Preacher,  No.  6  Beekman-street. 
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